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To the Right , 
John Lord Sommers, 


Daman: of. Exeſpam, | 


AM r LORD, | 
wee HERE is 4 Per 
ſure in owning Ob 
ligations which it is 
an Honour to have received : 
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| DEDICA TION. 
bur ſhould 1 publiſh aty 
Favours done me by Your 


Lordſhip, I am afraid it 


would look more like Vani- 
ty, than Gratitude. 


I had a very early Am- 


bition to recommend my 


ſelf ro Your Lordſhip's Pa- 
tronage, which yet increas d 
in me as I travel d thro' 
the Countries, of which I 
here give Your Lordſhip 
ſome Account: For what: 
ever great Impreſſions an 
Eng- 


Engliſhman muſt have of 
Your Lordſhip, they who 


broad will find them ſtill 
improved. 
be obvious to them, that, 


or at Rome. 
not but obſerve, when I 


DEDICATION. 


have. been converſant A- 


It cannot bur 


tho” they ſee Your Lord- 


they meet with very few of 


Your Welk-wiſhers at Paris 1 
Pr 


paſſed through moſt of 
the Proteſtant Governments 
A 3 in 


DEDICATLON, 
in Emrope, chat theie Hopes 
or Fears for - the! _ 
mon Cauſe roſe or fel fell 

with Your Lordfhip's Intc- 


land. 


Lordſhip with the Remarks 
that I made in a Part of 
theſe my Travels; wherein, 


of che Subject, I am very 


New to Your Lordſhip, and 


can 


aelt and — in Er 


1 how Abi. Your 


1 notrithſtanding the Variety 


ſenſible that I offer nothing 


c 
1 


DEDICATION. 
can have no other Defign 
in this Addreſs, than to de- 
clare that 1 am, 


| My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip”: moſt obliged and 


moſt obedient humble Serugnt, 


J. Ap DIS oN. 


HERE is certainly no Place 
iin the World, where a Man 
may travel with greater Plea- 
(29 ſure and Advantage, than in 
Italy. One finds ſomething 


more particular in the Face of the 


Country, and more aſtoniſhing in ' the 
Wairks of Nature, * he wet with 
in any other Pant of Europe. It is the 
great School of Mufick and Painting, and 
contains in it all the nobleſs Productions 
of Statuary and Architecture, both An- 
cient and Modern. It abounds with Cabi- 
nets of Curigſities, and vaſt Collections of 
all kinds of Antiquities. No other Country 
in the World has ſuch a Variety of Go- 
vernments, that are ſo different in their 
Conſtitutions, and ſo refined in their Poli- 
ticks. There is ſcarce any Part of the 
Nation that is not Famous in Hiſtory, 


— & > - + * 
bor ſo muchas N Mountain tr River, that 
has not been the Scene of ſome extraor- || © 
Action. 
* there he fow Min that Jebe 
7. 2 or Opportunities for examining fo 
coprous a Subject, one may obſerve, among 
thoſe who have written en Italy, that 
different Authors have ſucceeded beſt on 
dyfferent forts of Curiofities. Some have 
been more particular in their Accounts 
Pictures, Statues, and Buildings; ſome 
have ſearch'd into Libraries, Cabinets 2 
Rarities and Colletions of Medals ; 
others have been 4vholly taken up wi 
Inſcreptrons, Ruins and*Antiquitees. A 
mong the' Authors of our own Country, 
we dre obliged to the Biſhop of — an h 
for bis maſterly and uncommon 
toms on the Religion and — 
of Italy: Laſſels may be wſeful in giving 
5 the Names of ſuch Writers as have 
—_—Y of the ſeveral States through 
aff op ng Mr. Ray is fo be va- 
he or his Obſervations on the natural 
— of the Place. Monfieur Miſ- 
fon has wrote a more correct 2 
7 


Italy in general 
"be THEE excells-11 the Plan of the 


P R, E F A C E: 
than: any before bim, as 


Country, ich he has- given Jag, in true 
and. lively Col ss. 

There are fill ſeveral of theſe 7 opecks 
that are far from being exhauſte 


d, as 
there are many new Subjects that a Tra- 


veller to empley himſelf upon. 
For 97 ung as J _ taken no- 
tice of ſeveral Places and . 
that no Body elſe has ſpoken of, ſo, 1 
think, I have mentioned but few Things 
in common with others, that are not ei- 
ther ſet. in a new Light, or accompany'd 
with different. Abe. I bæve taken 
care parti confider- the ſeveral 
Paſſages of the ;/ Poets, which have 
any Relation to the Places or Curiqſities 
that I met uit; For before I ak x 
Voyage Tm to refreſh m 

4 you Claffic Arber and £ make 
fac Coles ons cut of them as I might 4. 
terwards have Occafion for. I muſt con- 
feſs it was not one of the leaſt Entertain- 
ments that I met with in Travelling, to 
examine theſe ſeveral Deſcriptions, as it 
n | were 
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were upon the Spot, and to compare the 


Natural Face of the Country with the 


 Landskips that the Poets have given us of 


it. However, to avoid the Confuſion that 


might ariſe from a Multitude of Nuota- 
tions, I have only cited ſuch Verſes as have 
given us ſome Image of the Place, or that 


have ſomething elſe beſides the bare Name 


of it to recommend them. 


/ O NA CO. 
GENO A, &c 


SN the Twelfth of December, 1699, 1 
Noeet out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a 
© Tartane, and arrived late at a ſmall 
French Port call'd Caſſis, where the 
ARCs next Morning we were not a little 
ſurpriz'd wo ſee all tha Mountains about 
the Town cover'd with green Olive-trees, or laid 
vat in beautiful Gardens, which gave us a great Va- 
riety of pleaſing Proſpects, even in the Depth of Win- 
ter. The moſt uncultivated of them produce abun- 
dance of ſweet Plants, as Wild-Thyme, Laven- 
der, Roſemary, Balm, and Myrtle. We were 
here ſhown at a Diſtance the Deſerts, which have 
been rendered fo famous by the Penance of Mary 
Magdalene, who, after her Arrival with Lazarus 
and Faſeph of Arimathea at Marſeilles, is faid to 
* have wept away the reſt of her Life among theſe 
ſolitary Rocks and Mountains. It is fo romantic a 
Scene, that it has always . given Occaſion to 


ſuch 
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ſuch chimerical Relations; for it is perhaps of this 
Place that Claudian ſpeaks, in the following Deſcrip- 


tion ; 


Ef locus extremum pandit qua Gallia littus 
ceani pretentus aguis, qua fertur Ulyſes 
Sanguine libato populum moviſſe Silentum : 
Illic Umbrarum tenui ſtridore volantum 
Flebilis auditur queſtus ; ſimulachra coloni 
Pallida defunctaſque videt migrare figuras, &fc. 
* | 5 Ga in Ruf. lib. 1. 


A Place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt Bounds, 
Where riſing Seas inſult the Frontier Grounds: 
Les here the Blood of Victims ſhed, 

And rais'd the pale Aſſembly of the Dead. 

Oft in the Winds is heard a plaintive Sound 

Of melancholy Ghcfts that hover round: 

The lab'ring Plow-man oft with Horror ſpies { 


Thin airy Shapes that o'er the Furrows riſe, 
(A dreadful Scene!) and skim before his Eyes. 


I know there is nothing more undetermined among 
the Learned than the Voyage of Ulyſſes ; ſome con- 
fining it to the Mediterranean, others extending it to 
the great Ocean, and others aſcribing it to a World 
of the Poet's own wr, ; tho* his Converſations with 

the Dead are generally ſuppoſed to have been in the 

Narbon Gaul. 


In ultos adiit Læſtrigonas Antiphatenque, &c. 

Atque hæc ſeu noftras inter ſunt cognita terras, 
Fabula ſive novum dedit his Erroribus Qrbem. 

| Tibul. Lib. 4. Eleg. 1. v. 59. 


Uncertain whether, by the Winds convey'd, 
On real Seas to real Shores he ſtray'd; 0 
| : | 0 


—ͤ —˖» mat. — — — 


. 59. 
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Or, by the Fable driven from Coaſt to Coaſt, 
In new Imaginary Worlds was loft. 


The next Day we again ſet Sail, and made the 
beſt of our way till we were forced, by contrary 
Winds, into St. Remo, a very pretty Town in the 
Genoeſe Dominions. The Front to the Sea is not 
large ; but there are a great many Houſes behind it, 
built up the Side of the Mountain to avoid the 
Winds and Vapours that come from Sea. We 
here ſaw ſeveral Perſons that in the midſt of De- 
cember had nothing over their Shoulders but their 
Shirts, without complaining of the Cold. It is cer- 
tainly very. lucky for the poorer ſort, to be born in 
a Place that is free from the greateſt Inconvenience, 
to which thoſe of our Northern Nations are ſubject ; 
and indeed, without this natural Benefit of their 
Climates, the extreme Miſery and Poverty that are 
in moſt of the Italian Governments would be in- 
ſupportable. There are at St. Remo many Planta- 
tions of Palm-trees, that do not grow in other Parts 
of Italy. We failed from hence directly for Ge- 
noa; and had a fair Wind that carried us into the 
middle of the Gulph, - which is very remarkable 
for Tempeſts and Scarcity of Fiſh. It. is proba- 
ble one may be the Cauſe of the other, whether 
it be that the Fiſhermen cannot employ their Art 
with ſo much Succeſs in fo troubled a Sea, or 
—— the Fiſh do not care for inhabiting ſuch ſtormy 

aters: 


Atrum 


Defendens piſces hiemat mare— Hor. Sat. 2. lib. 2. v. 16. 


While black with Storms that ruffled Ocean rolls, 
And from the Fiſher's Art defends her Finny Sholes. 


B 2 x We 
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We were forced to lie in it two 1 our Cap- 
tain thought his Ship in ſo great ger, that he 
fell upon his Knees, and confeſs'd himſelf to a Capu- 
cin who was on board with us. But at laſt, taking 
the Advantage of a Side-wind, we were driven back 
in a few Hours time as far as Monaco. Lucan has 
given us a Deſcription of the Harbour that we found 


fo ve 2 welcome to us, after the great Danger we 
had eſcaped. | 


Duaque ſub Hercules Sacratus nomine  portus 
Urget rupe cava pelagus non Corus in illum 
To habet aut Zephyrus : Salus ſua littora turbat 
Circius, & tutà prabibet Ane Monæci. 


Lib. 1. v. 405. 


The windin Rocks a ſpacious Harbour frame, 
That from reat Alcides takes its Name: 

Fenc'd to the \ eſt and to the North it lies; 

But when the Winds in Southern Quarters riſe, 
Ships, from their Anchors torn, become their Pct, 
And ſudden Tempeſts rage within the Port. 


On the Promontory, where the Town of Manaco 
now ftands, was formerly the Temple of Hercules 
Aonæcus, which {till gives the Name to this ſmall 
Principality. 


Azgeribics ſocer Alpinis atque arce Monæci 
Dejcendens — ———— Virg. En. 6. v.8 30. 


From Alpine Heights, and from Monecus' Fane, 
The Father firſt deſcends into the Plain. 


There are but three Towns in the Talon of 
the Prince of Monaco. The chief of them is ſituate 
on a Rock which runs out into the Sea, and is well 

fortified 


105. 


naco 
cules 
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fortified by Nature. It was formerly under the 
Protection of the 3 but not many Vears 
ſince drove out the Spanyh Garriſon, and received a 
French one, which conſiſts at preſent of five hundred 
Men, paid and officer'd by the French King. The 
Officer, who ſhowed. me the Palace, told me, with 
a great deal of Gravity, that his Maſter and the 
King of France, amidit all the Confuſions of Europe, 
had ever been good Friends and Allies. The Palace 
has handſome Apartments, that are many of them 
hung with Pictures of the reigning Beauties in the 
Court of France. But the beſt of the Furniture was 
at Rome, where the Pringe of Monaco reſided at that 
time Ambaſſador. Wekere took a little Boat to 
creep along the Sea-ſhore as far as Genoa ; but at Sa- 
dna, finding the Sea too rough, we were forced to 
make the beſt of our way by Land, over very rug- 
ged Mountains and Precipices: For this Road is much 
more difficult than that over Mount Cennis, 
The Genoe/e are eſteemed extremely Cunning, In- 
duſtrious, and Inur'd to Hardſhip above the reſt of 
the Italians; which was likewiſe the Character of 
the old Ligurians, And indeed it is no wonder, 


while the Barrenneſs of their Country continues, that 


the Manners of the Inhabitants do not : 
Since there is nothing makes Men ſharper, and ſets 
their Hands and Wits more at work, than Want. 
The [talian Proven ſays of the Genoeſe, that they 
have a Sea without Fiſh, Land without Trees, and 
Men without Faith. The Character the Latin Poets 
have given of them is not much different. 


Aſſuetumque malo Ligurem. Virg. Georg. tl 
The hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 


23 Ve 
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— Liguy. Sil. Ital. El. 8. 
The Swift Ligurian. 
Fallaces Ligure. Auſon. Eid. 12, 
The Di Liquyiene, 


Apenni nicole bellator filius Auni 
Hand Ligurum extremus, dum fallere fata ſincbant. 
irg. En. 11. v. 700, 


Vet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 
(At leaſt whilſt Fortune = wy his Deceit) Dryden, 


Vane Ligur, fruſtraque animis elate ſuperbis, 
Neguicquam patrias tentaſti Lubricus artes. | 
1 | Id. ib. v. 715. 
Vain Fool and Coward, cries the lofty Maid, 
Caught in the Train which thou thy ſelf haſt laid, 
On others practiſe thy Ligurian Arts; 
Thin Stratagems, and Tricks of little Hearts 
Are loſt on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 
With vaunting Lies, to thy fallacious Sire. Dryden. 


There are a great many beautiful Palaces ſtandi 
along the Sea-ſhore on both ſides of Genoa, which 
make the Town appear much longer than it is, to 
thoſe that ſail by it. The City it ſelf makes the 
nobleſt Show of any in the World. The Houſes 
are moſt of them painted on the Outſide; ſo that 
they look extremely gay and lively ; beſides that they 
are eſteemed the higheſt in Europe, and ſtand very 
thick together. The New-Street is a double Range 
of Palgges from one End to the other, built with an 
excellent Fancy, and fit for the greateſt Princes to 
inhabit. I cannot however be reconciled to their 
manner 


„ —————— rr _ rr ne errno 
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71. 8. manner of Painting ſeveral of the Genocſe Houſes. 
Figures, Perſpectives, or Pieces of Hiſtory, are cer- 
tainly very ornamental, as they are drawn on many 
of the Walls, that would otherwiſe look too naked 
. 12. and uniform without them: But, inſtead of theſe, 
one often ſees the Front of a Palace covered with 
painted Pillars of different Orders. If theſe were to 
many true Columns of Marble, ſet in their proper 
* Architecture, they would certainly very much adorn 
* the Places where they ſtand; but as they are now, 
r tey only ſhew us that there is ſomething wanting, 
and that the Palace, which without theſe counter- 
den. feit Pillars would be beautiful in its kind, might have 
been more perſect by the Addition of ſuch as are real. 
The Front of the Villa Imperiale, at a Mile diſtance 
; from Genoa, without any thing of this Paint upon 
715. it, conſiſts of a Doric and Corinthian Row of Pillars, 
and is much the handſomeſt of any I there ſaw. 
id, The Duke of Doria's Palace has the beſt Outſide of 
any in Genoa, as that of Durazzo is the beſt furniſh- 
| ed within. There is one Room in the firſt, that is 
hung with Tapeſtry, in which are wrought the Fi- 
zen. — of the great Perſons that the Family has pro- 
duced; as perhaps there is no Houſe in Europe that 
i can ſhow a longer Line of Heroes, that have ſtill 
ich acted for the Good of their Country. Andrew Do- 
to ria has a Statue erected to him at the Entrance of 
the the Doge 's Palace, with the glorious Title of Deli- 
iſes verer of the Commonwealth; and one of his Fami- 
ly another, that calls him its Preſerver. In the 
1ey 's Palace are the Rooms, where the great and 
ry little Council, with the two Colleges, hold their Aſ- 
ſemblies; but as the State of Genoa is very poor, tho 
an ſeveral of its Members are extremely rich. ſo one 
to may obſerve infinitely more Splendor and Magnifi- 
eir cence in particular Perſons Houſes, than in thoſe that 
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belong to the Publick. But we find in moſt of the 


States of Europe, that the People ſhow the greateſt 
Marks of Poverty, where the Governors live in the 


greateſt Magnificence. The Churches are very fine, 
particularly that of the Annunciation, which looks 
wonderfully beautiful in the Infide, all but one Cor- 
ner of it being covered with Statues, Gilding, and 


Faint. A Man would expect, in fo very ancient a 


Town of taly, to find ſome conſiderable Antiquities ; 


but all they have to ſhow of this nature is an old 


Raſtrum of a Roman Ship, that ſtands over the Decor 
of their Arſenal. It is not above a Foot long, and 
perhaps would neves have been thought the Beak of 
a Ship, had not it been foùnd in fo probable a Place 
as the Haven. It is all of Iron, faſhioned at the 


End like a Boar's Head; as ] have ſeen it repreſented 


on Medals, and on the Columna Reſtrata in Rome. 
I ſaw at Genoa Signior Micceni's famous Collection of 


Shells, which, as Father Buonani the Jeſuit has ſince 


told me, is one of the beſt in /zaly. I know nothing 
more remarkable, in the Government of Genoa, than 
the Bank of St. Gecrge, made up of uch Branches 


of the Revenues, as have been ſet apart and appropri- 


ated to the diſcharging of ſeveral Sums, that have 


been borrowed from private Perſons, during the Exi- 


gencies of the Commonwealth. Whatever Inconve- 
niences the State has laboured under, have ne- 
ver entertained a Thought of violating the Public k. 
Credit, or of alienating any Part of theſe Revenues 
to other Uſes, than to what they have been thus 
aſſigned. The Adminiſtration of this Bank is for 
Life, and partly in the Hands of the chief Citizens, 
which gives them a great Authority in the State, and 
a powerful Influence over the common People. This 
Bank i generally thought the greateſt Load on the 
Genoeſe, and the Managers of it have been repreſented: 

| | as 
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as a ſecond kind of Senate, that break the Uniformi- ; 


ty of Government, and deſtroy in ſome meaſure the 
Fundamental Conſtitution of the State. It is, how- 
ever, very certain, that the People reap no ſmall 
Advantages from it, as it diſtributes the Power among 
more particular Members of the Republick, and gives 
the Commons a Figure: So that it is no ſmall Check 
upon the Ariftocracy, and may be one Reaſon why 
the Genoeſe Senate carries it with greater Moderation 
towards their Subjects than the Venetian. | 
It would have been well for the Republick of Ge- 
noa, if ſhe had follow'd the Example of her Siſter of 
Venice, in not permitting her Nobles to make any 
Purchaſe of Lands or Houſes in the Dominions of a 
Foreign Prince. For at preſent the greateſt, among 
the Genoeſe, are in part Subjects to the Monarchy 
of Spain, by reaſon of their Eſtates that lie in the 
Kingdom of Naples. The Spamards tax them very 
high upon occaſion, and are fo ſenſible of the Advan- 
tage this gives them over the Republick, that they 
will not after a Neapolitan to buy the Lands of a 
Genoeſe, who muſt find a Purchaſer among 
Countrymen, if he has a mind to fell. For this 
reaſon, as well as on account of the great Sums of 
Money which the Spaniard owes the Genoeſe, they 
are under a Neceſſity, at preſent, of being in the In- 
tereſt of the French, and would probably continue: fo, 
tho” all the other States of /taly entered. into a League. 
againſt them. Genaa is not yet from a Bom- 
bardment, tho it is not ſo expoſed as formerly; for, 
ſince the Inſult of the French, they have built a Mole, 
with ſome little Ports, and have 3 themſelves 
with wu Guns and Mortars. It is eaſy for thoſe - 
that are ſtrong at Sea to bring them to what Terms 
they pleaſe; for having but very little Arable Land, 
they are ſorced to fetch all their Corn from Naples, 
0 B5 Sicily, 


his own 
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Sicily, and other Foreign Countries; except what 
comes to them from Lombardy, which p ly goes 


another way, whilſt it furniſhes two great Armies 
with Proviſions. Their Fleet, that formerly gained 


ſo many Victories over the Saracens, Piſans, Vene- 
tian, Turks, and Spaniards, that made them Maſ- 


ters of Crete, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, Negre 


pont, Lesbos, Malta, that ſettled them in Sci, 


Smyrna, Achaia, Theodofia, and ſeveral Towns on 
the Eaſtern Confines of Europe, is now reduc'd to 
ſix Gallies. When they had made an Addition of 
but four new ones, the King of France ſent his Or- 


ders to ſuppreſs them, telling the Republick at the 


ſame time, that he knew 7 well how many they 
had Occaſion for. This little Fleet ſerves only to 
fetch them Wine and Corn, and to give their Ladies 
an Airing in the Summer-ſeaſon. e Republick of 
Genoa has a Crown and Sceptre for its by 
reaſon of their Conqueſt of Corſica, where there was 
formerly a Saracen King. This indeed gives their 
Ambaſſadors a more honourable Reception at ſome 


Courts, but, at the ſame time, may teach their 


People to have a mean Notion of their own Form of 
Government, and is a tacit Acknowledgment that 


| Monarchy is the more honourable. The old Romans, 


on the contrary, made uſe of a very barbarous kind 
of Politicks to inſpire their People with a Contempt 
of Kings, whom they treated with Infamy, and 
— = the Wheels of their triumphal Chariots, 


r 


PAN. 
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ROM Gaga we took Chaiſe for 
Nilas, and by the Way ſtopped at 
Pavia, that was once the Metropolis 
of a Kingdom, but is at preſent a poor 
Town. e here ſaw the Convent of 
| Auſtin Monks, who about three Vears 
ago pretended to have found out the Body of the 
Saint that gives the Name to their Order. King 
Luithrand, whoſe Aſhes are in the fame Church, 
brought hither the Corps, and was very induſtrious 
to conceal it, leſt it might be abuſed by the barba- 
rous Nations, which at that time ravaged Haß. 
One would therefore rather wonder that it has not 
been found out much earlier, than that it is diſco- 
ver d at laſt. The Fathers however do not yet 
find their Account in the Diſcovery they have 
made; for there are Canons Regular, who have 
half the ſame Church in their Hands, that will by 
no means allow it to be the Body of the Saint, nor 
is it yet recogniſed by the Pope. The Monks fay 
for themſelves, that the very name was written on 
the Urn where the Aſhes lay, and that, in an old 
Record of the Convent, they are ſaid to have been 


interred 
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interred between the very Wall and the Altar where 
they were taken up. They have already too, as the 
Monks told us, begun to juſtify themſelves by Mira. 
cles. At the Corner of one of the Cloiſters of this 
Convent are bury'd the Duke of Suffolk, and the 
Duke of Lorrain, who were bath killed in the famous 
Battle of Pavia. Their Monument was erected to 
them by one Charles Parker, an Ecclefiaſtic, as I 
learned from the Inſcription, which I cannot omit 
tranſcribing, ſince I have not ſeen it printed. 


Capto a Milite Cæſareo Franciſco J. Gallorum 
Rege in agro- Papienſi Anno 1525. 23. Feb. inter 
alias proceres, Fr ex. ſu;s in prœlio oceiſi ſunt, occu- 


buerunt duo illuſtriſſimi principes, Franciſcus Dux 


Lothargugie, et Richardus de la Poole Anglus Dux 
Suffoliz a Rage Tyranmmo Hen. VIII. pulſus regno. 
Quorum corpora hoc in cœnobio et ambitu- per An- 
nos 57. ſine honore tumulata ſunt. Tandem Caro- 
lu Parker a Moro, Richardi proximus conſan- 
guineus, Regno Angliæ a Regina Elizabeths ob Ca- 
thalicam fidem ejectus, 5 5 Ppilippi 
Regis Cath. Hiſpaniarum Monarche Invictiſſimi in 
Statu Mediolanenfi ſuftentatus, hoc qualecunque mo- 
numentum, pro rerum ſuarum tenuitate, chariſſimo 
propingu et illuſtriſſimis principibus paſuit, 5. Sept. 
1582, et poſt ſuum exilium 23. majora et honorifi- 
centiora cammendans Lotharingicis. Viator precare 
 Dmetem. 5 W 


Francis the iſt, King of France, being taken 
Priſoner by the Imperialiſis, at the Battle of Pavia, 
February the 23d 1525, among other Noblemen 
who died in the Field, were two moſt illuſtrious 
Princes, Francis Duke of Lorrain, and Richard de 
la Poole, an Engliſhman, Duke of Suffolk, who 
had been baniſhed by the Tyrant King oy 00 

| | __ E1ghta, 
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Eighth. Their Bodies lay:huried, without Honour 


Fifry-ſeven Years, in this Convent. At length; 
Charles Parker of Monley, a near Kinſman of tha 


Duke of Suffolk, who had been baniſh'd from England 


by Queen Eliaabeth for the Catholick F f and 
was ſupported in the Milaneſe by the Bounty of the 
Catholick King Philip, the inyincible Monarch of 
Spain, e ereQted this ument, the beſt his ſlender 
Abilities could afford, to his moſt dear Kinfman, 
and theſe. moſt illuſtrious Princes, recommending 


a better and more honourable one to. the Lorramers. | 


Paſſenger, pray for their Souls Repoſe. 


This pretended Duke of + was Sir Brbera 
2 la Poole, Brother to the — of Suffolt, who 
ut to Death by he Eighth. -4n his 


Bani the took upen hit the Tae of Duke of 
Suffolk, which: bad been funk in the Family ever 
ſince the Attainder of the Great Duke of Belt 
under the Reign of Henry the Sixth. He ſought 
very bravely in the Lg of Pavia, and was mag- 
nificentl Interr'd b the Duke of Bourbon, who, 
tho an Enemy, aſliſted at his Funeral in Mourning. 

Parker bimelf 3 is buried in the lame Place, vow 
the 3 Inſcription. 


D. G. 14 


C Parchera a Morley . ex „ 


clariſſima flirbe. Qui 338 ob — — 
— Er in Exilium An. xxxI peregrindtus ab 


Invictiſſ. Phil. Rege Hiſpan. boneſtiſſimis pietatis & 
conftantiæ præmiis arnatus moritur a yr 


Virginis, M. D. C. x1. Men. Septembris. 
To the Memory of Charles Parker of Moo wn 


E ngliſoman, of a moſt Noble and Vluſtrious Family; 
Who, 
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| who, being baniſh'd for the Catholic Faith, and, 
in the T -firſt Year of his Exile, honourab] 
rewarded for his Piety and Conſtan by ihe mal 
invincible Philip King of Spain, died in Septem- 
ber 1611, | | 
In Pavia is an Univerſity of Seven Colleges, one 
of them called the College of Borromee, very large, 
and. neatly built. There is likewiſe a Statue in 
Braſs, of Marcus Antoninus on Horſeback, which 
the People of the Place call Charles the Fifth, and 

ſome learned Men Conſtantine the Great. 

Pavia is the Ticinum of the Ancients, which 
took its Name from the River Ticinus, which runs 
by it, and is now calFd the Ten. This River fall 
into the Po, and is exceffively rapid. The Biſhop 
of Salisbury ſays, that he ran down with the Stream 
thirty Miles in an Hour, by the help of but one 
Rower. I do not know therefore why Siu [talicus 
has repreſented it as ſo very gentle and ftill a River, 
in the beautiful Deſcription he has given us of it. 


Ceruleas Ticinus aquas et Stagna vadeſa 

Perfpicuus ſervat, turbari neſcia, funds, 

Ac nitidum viridi lents trahit amne Iyuorem ; 

Vix credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacts - 

Argutos inter (volucrum certamina] cantus 

Somwiferam ducit lucenti gurgite lympham. Lib. 4. 

Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus flows, 

And 2 the Cryſtal Stream the ſhining Bottom 
Ws: 

Searce can the Sight diſcover if it moves; 

So wond'rous flow, amidſt the ſhady Groves, 

And tuneful Birds that warble on its Sides, 

Within its gloomy Banks the limpid Liquor glides. 

| A 


very troubled and muddy; whereas the Tz 
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hog agen he Clinch wa Fane of hs. 
ſo long u e 
— has in Italy one ſeldom fors & River that i 
— & bright and limpid, moſt of them falling 
down from the Mountains, that make their Waters 
fin is only 
an Outlet of that vaſt Lake, which the ltalians 
now call the Lago Maggiore. 

I ſaw between Pavia and Milan the Convent” o 
Carthufians, which is very ſpacious and beautiful. 
Their Church is extremely fine, and curiouſly 
adorned, but of a Gothic Structure. 

I could not ſtay long in Milan without going to 
ſee the Great Church that I had heard ſo much of, 
but was never more deceived in my Expectation 
than at my firſt entering: For the Front, which 
was all I had ſeen of the Qutſide, is not half 
finiſh'd, and the Inſide is ſo ſmutted with Duſt and 
the Smoke of Lamps, that neither the Marble, nor 
the __ nor Brafs-Work ſhew themſelves to an 
Advantage. This vaſt Gothic Pile of Building is all 
of Marble, except the Roof, which w have 
— of the ſame Matter with the reſt, had not its 

eight render d it impr for that part of the 
Bun But for the R I have juſt now men- 
tion'd, the Outſide of the Church looks much 
whiter and freſher than the Inſide; for where the 
Marble is fo often waſh'd with Rains, it preſerves 
it ſelf more beautiful and unſullied, than in thoſe 

Parts that are not at all ex to the Wea 

That Side of the Church indeed, which faces 
Tramontane Wind, is much more unſightly than 
the reſt, by reaſon of the Duſt and Smoke that 
are driven againſt 5 * Profuſion of Marble, 
tho aſtoniſhing rangers, is not very wonderful 
in a a Country that b. has fo many Veins of it within 
| its 


— 9 - 
age 


_— — 


| 
| 
1 


Nen me Praxiteles, ſed Marcus finxit Arati. | 
Leſt at the Sculptor doubtfully you gueſs, 


— 
E 


Ones — — A Cy ute 
— — 


uw ̃ . r „ o 
gon —— — 2 
— — my 4 - 


Work: He was hut two and twenty Years old 


* * * 
__ 
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its Bowels. But tho' the Stones Are cheap, the ſpir 
working of them is, very expenſive. It is generally Na f. 
faid there are eleven thouſand Statues about the MW He 


Church; but they reckon into the Aecount every Wl V 
particular Figure in the Hiſtory- pieces, and ſeveral MW Q: 


little Images which make up the Equipage of thoſe N are 
that are larger. There are indeed a great Multitude ¶ cat 
of ſuch as are bigger than the Life: I reckoned above in 


- twb hundred and fifty on the outſide of the Church, in 


tho* I only told three Sides of it; and theſe are not NI 
half fo thick ſet as they intend them. The Statues pr 
are all of Marble, an erally well cut; but the ber 
moſt valuable one they have is a St. Barthalomer, 
new-flead, with his Skin hanging over his Shoul- 
ders: It is eſteemed worth its Weight in Gold: 
They have. inſcribed this Verſe on the Pedeſtal, to 
ſhow” the Value they have for the Workman: 


Y 


"Tis Marc Agrati, not Praxiteles. hg 


There is, juſt before the Entrance of the Quire, 
a little Subterraneous Chapel dedicated to St, _-_— 
Borxomee, where I faw his Body, in Epiſcopal Robes, 
lying upon the Altar in a Shrine of Rock: Cryſtal. 
His Chapel is adorned with abundance of Silver 


en he was choſen Archbiſhop of Milan, and 
y- ſix at his Death; but made ſo good uſe of fo 


ſhort a time, by his Works of Charity and Muni- E 
ficence, that his Countrymen bleſs hie Memory, MW © 
which is ſtill freſh among them. He was canonized Wh ** 
about a hundred Years ago: and indeed if this Ho- = 
nour were due to any Man, J think ſuch Publick- P. 


ſpirited 


9 


2 


rr 


W 
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ſpirited Virtues may lay a juſter Claim to it, than 
a ſour Retreat from Mankind, a fiery Zeal againſt 
Heterodoxies, a Set of Chimetical Viſions, or of 
Whimſical Penances, which are generally the 
Qualifications of Reman Saints. Miracles indeed 
are required of all who aſpire to this Dignity, be- 
cavſe, they ſay, an Hypocrite may imitate a Saint 
in all other Particulars, and theſe they attribute 
in great Number to him I am ſpeaking of. His 


Merit, and the Importunity of his Country men 


procured his Canonization before the ordinary time; 
fur it is the Policy of the Roman Church not to al- 
low this Honour, ordinarily, till fifty Years aſter 
the Death of the Perſon, who is Candidate for it; 
in which time it may be ſuppoſed that all his Con- 
temporaries will be worn out, who could chgtra- 
dict a pretended Miracle, or remember any Infir- 
mity of the Saint. One would wonder that Reman 
Catholicks, who are for this kind of Worſhip, do 
not generally addreſs themſelves to the Holy A- 
poſtles, who have a more unqueſtionable Right to 
the Title of Saints than thoſe of a modern Date; 
but theſe are at preſent quite out of Faſhion in 
Italy, where there is ſcarce a great Town, which 


does not pay its Devotions, in a more particular 
manner, to ſome one of. their own making. This 
renders it very. ſuſpicic that the Jntereffs of 
particular Families, religious Orders, Convents ot 
Churches, have too t a Sway in their Cano- 
nizations. When I was at Milan I ſaw a Book 
_ publiſhed, that was Dedicated to the rela 
Head of the Herr emnegs Family, and entitled, 
Diſcurſe m the Humility of Jens Chi, and of 


It. Charles Borromee. 1 

The Great Church of Milan has two noble Pul- 

pits of Braſs, each of them running round F. 34 
dat, * n ee i, 


id 

| 

— v 
| 
"1 
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and two hundred Churches. At the 


Pillar, like a Gallery, and ſupported by huge Fi- 
gures of the ſame Metal. The Hiſtory of our Sa- 


| viour, or rather of the bleſſed Virgin (for it begins 


with her Birth, and ends with her Coronation in 
Heaven, that of our Saviour coming in by way of 


| N. is finely cut in Marble by Andrew Bf. 
his 


hurch is very rich in Relicks, which run up 
as high as Daniel, Jonas, and Abraham. Among 
the reft they ſhow a Fragment of our Countryman 


Becket, as indeed there are very few Treaſuries of 


Relicks in Italy that have not a Tooth or 2 Bone 


of this Saint. It would be endleſs to count up the 


Riches of Silver, Gold, and Precious Stones, that 
are amaſs'd her in this and ſeveral other 
Churches of Milan. I was told, that in Milan 
there are ſixty Convents of Women, cighty of Men, 

eleſtines is a 
Picture in Freſco of the Marriage of Cana, ver 
much eſteem'd; but the Painter, whether eren 
ly or not, has put fix Fingers to the Hand of one 
of the Figures: They ſhow the Gates of a Church 
that St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the Emperor Tic: 
ſous, as thinking him unfit to aſſiſt at Divine Ser- 
vice, *till he had done ſome extraordinary Penance 
for his barbarous maſſacring the Inhabitants of Theſ- 


ſalonica. That Emperor was however ſo far from 


being diſpleas d with the Behaviour of the Saint, 


that at his Death he committed to him the Educa- 


tion of his Children. Several bave pick'd Splinters 
of Wood out of the Gates for Relicks. There is a 

ttle Chapel lately re-edify'd, where the ſame Saint 
baptis'd St. Auſtin. An Inſcription upon the Wall 
of it ſays, that it was in this Chapel, and on this 
Occaſion, that he firſt ſung his Te Deum, and that 
his great Convert anſwer d him Verſe by Verſe. 


In one of the Churches I ſaw a Pulpit and Con- 


feſhonal, 


feſſional, very _ 1 4 with Lap 
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is-Lazuli, and 
ſeveral kinds of ble, by a Father of the Con- 
vent. It is very lucky for a Religious, who has 
ſo much time on his hands, to be able to amuſe 
himſelf with Works of this nature; and one often 
finds particular Members of Convents, who have 
excellent mechanical Genius's, and divert them 
ſelves, at leiſure Hours, with Painting, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Gardening, and ſeveral kinds of Han- 
dicrafts. Since I have mention'd Confeffionals, I 
ſhall ſet down here ſome Inſcriptions that I have 
ſeen over them in Roman Catholick Countries, 
which are all Texts of Scripture, and rd either 
the Penitent or the Father. Abi, o/ftende te ad 
Sacerdotem Ne taceat Pups oculi tui 
Ibo ad Patrem meum & dicam, Pater 
peccavi Soluta erunt in Cwlis Re- 
di Anima mea in Requiem tuam "Vaade, & 
ne deinceps pecca Put vos audit, me audit 
Venite ad me omnes qui fatigati eftis & 
Corripiet me juſtus in miſericordts 
. Vide fi via Iniquitatis in me eſt, & de- 
duc me in vid eternd Ut audiret gemitns 
compeditorum. i. e. Go thy way, ſhew thy ſelf to 
the Prieſt. Matth. viii. 4. —— Let not the Apple 
of thine Eye ceaſe. Lam. ii. 18. I will go to 
my Father, and will ſay unto him, Father, I have 
ſinned. Lake xv. 18. Shall be looſed in Hea- 
ven. Marth. xvi. 19. — Return unto thy Reft, 
O my Soul. Pſal. cxvi. 7. —— Go, and fin no 
more. Job. vii. 11. —— He that heareth you, 
heareth me. Luke x. 16, ——— Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden. Matth. xi. 
28. - dee if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlaſting. - Pſal. cxxxix. 
24. ———- To hear the groaning of the Priſoners. 
| Pſal. 


onerati 
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P/al. cii. 20. I ſaw the Ambroſian Library, where, 
to ſhew the Italian Genius, they have ſpent more 


Money on Pictures than on Books. Among the 


Heads of ſeveral learned Men, I met with no 
Engliſhman, except Biſhop Fiſher, whom ' Henry 
the Eighth put to Death for not owning his Su- 
23 Books are indeed the leaſt Part of the 


Furniture that one ordinarily goes to ſee in an Ita- 


lian Library, which they generally ſet off with 
Pictures, Statues, and other Ornaments, where they 
can afford them, after the Example of the old Greets 
and Romans. 5 


1 


e ee, Plena omnia gypſ 
Cbryſippi inuenias: nam perfectiſſimus horum ejt, 
Sr quis Ariftotelem ſimilem vel Pittacon emit, 
Et jubet archetypos pluteum ſervare Cleanthas. 

| uv. Sat. 2. v. 4. 

Chry/{ppus' Statue decks thy Library. 
2 his Study finet, is — read; 
Tbe Dolt that with an Arifotle's Head, i 
Carv'd to the Liſe, has once adorn'd his Shelf, 
Straight ſets up for a Stagirite himſelf. Tate. 


In an Apartment behind the Library are ſeveral 
Rarities, often deſcrib's by Travellers, as Bru- 
cal's Elements, a Head of Titian by his own 

Hand, a Manuſcript in Latin of Foſephus, which 

the Biſhop of Salisbury ſays was written the 

. of? 8 and another of Leonardus in. 
s, Which ng James the Firſt could not pro- 


cure, tho' he proffer d for it three thouſand Spanujh 
Piſtoles. It conſiſts of Deſignings in Mechaniſm 
and Engineering, I was ſhewn in it a Sketch of 
Bombs and Mortars, as they are now uſed. Canon 
Settala'y Cabinet is always ſhewn to a Stranger 

„„ 
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among the Curioſities of Milan, which I ſhall not 
be particular upon, the. Printed Account of it be- 
ing common enough. Among its natural Curioſi- 
ties, I took particular notice of a piece of Cryſtal, 
that inclos'd a couple of Drops, which look'd like 
Water when they were ſhaken, tho“ perhaps they 
are nothing but Bubbles of Air. It is ſuch a Ra- 
rity as this that Þ ſaw. at Vendome in France, which 
they there pretend is a Tear that our Saviour ſhed 
over Lazarus, and was r'd up by an Angel, 
who put it in a little Cryſtal Vial, and made a 
Preſent of it to Mary Magdalene. The famous 
Pere Mabillon is now engaged in the Vindication 
of this Tear, which a learned Eccleſiaſtic, in the 


Neighbourhood of VJ. — have ſuppreſſed, 
as a falſe and ridiculous Relick, in a Book that he 
has dedicated to his Dioceſan the Biſhop of Blots. 
It is in the Poſſeſſion of a Benedictin Convent, 
which raiſes a conſiderable Revenue out of the De- 
votion that is paid to it, and has now retained the 

oſt learned Father of their Order to write in its 
Deſence. (( IEC ae 8 

It was ſuch a Curioſity as this I have mention'd, 
that Claudian has caebrated in about half a Score 
Epigrams: © 5 5 | | 


Solibus indomitum. glacies Alpina rigorem 
Sumebat, nimio jam fpreciofe gelu. 
vc potugt toto mentiri corpore g 
Sed medio manſit praditor orbe latex : 
Auctus honor ; liquidi creſcunt miracula ſaxi, 
Et conſeruate plus meruiſtis aque. . 


Deep in the ſnowy Aber a Lump of Ice _. 3 
By Froſts was harden d to a mighty Price; ** 
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Proof to the Sun, it now ſecurely lies, 

| And the warm Dog-ftar's hotteſt Rage defies : 

| | Yet till, unripen'd in the ow Mines, 

| —.—— the pie ow np _ _ 

hat through the Cryſtal its ſpurious Ra 

| _ And the proud Stone's Original betrays: F* 

But common Drops, when thus with Cryſtal mixt, 

Are valu'd more, than if in Rubies fit. 


As I walk'd thro? one of the Streets of Milan, 

J was ſurpris'd to read the following * 

concerning a Barber, that had conſpired with the 
Commiſſary of Health and others to poiſon his Fel- 

low-Citizens. There is a void Space where his 

Houſe ſtood, and in the midſt of it a Pillar, ſuper- 
ſcrib'd Colonna Infame. The Story is told in hand- 
ſome Latin, which I ſhall ſet down, as having never 
ſeen it tranſcribed. 


Hic, ubi hec Area patens eft, 
Surgebat olim Tonfirina 
To? Facobi More: 8 
Qui fact cum Gulielmo Platea publ. Sanit. Cem 
| miſſario 
Et cum aliis Conſpiratione, 
Dum peſtis atrox ſeviret, 
Lethiferis unguentis huc & illuc 222 
Plures ad L mortem compulit. 
Hes igitur ambos, hoſtes patriæ judicatos, 
| 1 Excelſo 2 ple offre PO 
Candenti prius vellicatos forcipe 
Et dert erã mulctatos manu 
4 Kata hes, . 
oteque intextos poſt horas ſex j , 
FT FE Comburi — 22 
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Ac, ne quid tam Sceleflorum hominum reliqui ſit, 
| Publicatis boni: 
Cineres in flumen projici 
Senatus juſſit : 
Cujus rei memoria æterna ut ſit, 
anc domum, Sceleris officinam, 
Solo equari, 


Ac uam in poſterum refici 
| . 


Yue vocatur Infans, 
dem ordo mandavit. 
Procul hinc F -- ergo 
Boni Cives, 


Ne Vu Infelix, Ane folum 
Ay Co / 


| pM. D. C. xxx. Gal. Auguſt, 
præſide Pub. Sanitatis M. Amtonio- Montio Senatore 
R. Juſtitiæ Cap. Fo. Baptiſts Vicecomit. 


In this void Space ftood formerly the Barber's 
Shop of Fohn James Mora, who, having conſpired 
with William Platea, the Commiſſary of Health, 
and others, during the time of a raging Plague, de- 
ſtroy'd the Lives of a great number of Citizens b 
L Drugs. The Senate therefose 
order'd them both, as Enemies of their Country, to 
be broke on the Wheel, their Fleſh being firſt torn 
with red-hot pincers, and their right Hands cut off; 
and, after lying fix Hours on the Wheel, their 
Throats to be cut, and their Bodies burn'd; and, 
that there» might be no Remains of ſuch wicked 
Men, their Goods to be plunder'd, and their Aſhes 
thrown into the River: And, to uate the Me- 
mory of this TranfaQion, the Houſe, in which the 
Villany was contrived, was order'd to be pull'd 
down to the Ground, and never to be re-built ; 


and 


| 2 and the long 
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and a Column to be raiſed on the Spot, call 4 Th tur 
Infamous. Fly from hence, good Citizens, left the tit 
wretched and infamous Soil infet ye. Aug. 1, the 


1630. H. Anthony Monthius, the Senatorg om. cu! 
miſſary of Flealth, _ 


The Citadel of Milan i is thought ; a ſtrong Fort i in C0. 
Italy, and has held out formerly after the nqueſt WW me 
of the reſt of the Duchy. The Governor of it is Ii tar 


| independentog the Governor of Milan; as the Per. fin 


fians uſed to make thayRulers of Provinces and For. 
treſſes of, different 8 and Intereſts, to pte. "5 


vent Confpiracies. 

At two Miles Bia Milan, there ſtand t. 
a Building, that Eo been a Maſter-piece in MW an 
its kind, . ng N. d it. for a artifi- WM ob 
cial''Echo.. iſtol, and had the Ml © 
Sound wow 7 s Job 22 times, tho ©* 

the Air was very foggy. Tl The Se tions follow 
one another very 7 more diſtinct- 
ly in proportion as they deca wy: © 2 
rallel Walls, which beat the Sound back on each 
other, till the Undulation is quite wenn out, like the 
ſeveral Reverberations of the ſame Image from two 
oppoſite Looking-glaiſes. Father Kircher has taken 
notice of — Echo, as Father HBartolin 
done ſince in hi ious Diſcourſe an Sounds. 
he State of Milan is like a vaſt Garden, ſurround- 
ed by a. noble Moundworkgof : Rocks and Moun- 
_ Indeed, if a Man conſiders the Face of [tal 
general, one would think that Natuse had laid 
it 2 ſuch a Variety of States and Gouern- 
«out as one finds — it. For as the Apes at one 
ange of Apennines, that 
h the e it, ras, wer out on all ſides into 
beer different Diviſions; they ſerve as ſo many = | 

tura 
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tural Boundaries and Fortifications to the little Ter- 
ritories that lie among them. y we find 
the whole Country cut into a. multitude of parti- 
cular Kingdoms and Commonwealths in the oldeſt 
Accounts we have of it, till the Power of the Ro- 
Mans, like a Torrent that overflows its Banks, bore 
cown all before it, and ſpread it felf into the re- 
moteſt Corners of the Nation. But as this exorhi- 
tant Power became unakle un . it ſelf, we 
find the Government of. Italy oken into ſuch 


a Variety of Sb as a naturally ſuits o_ 
its Situation. 1 os 3 ) 
In the Court of Milan, 2 i in hal lm. 
Italy, there are many who fall in with. the Dreſs 


and Carriage of the Fr One may however 
obſerve a Ram of uE ward 


of — Jon's chiefly from 2 'of 
Education. In France it is uſual to bring their Chil- 


1 * 


top onthe ne 


their Infancy, a kind of Forwardneſs and Aſſu- 
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rance: Beſides, that the French apply themſelves 
more univerſally to their Exerciſes than any other 
Nation in the World, fo that one ſeldom fees a 
young Gentleman in France that does not Fence, 
Dance, and Ride in ſome tolerable Perſection. 
Theſe Agitations of the Body do not only give 
them a free and eaſy iage, but have a kind 
of Mechanical Operation on the Mind, by keeping 
the Animal Spirits always awake and in Motion. 
contributes moſt to this light airy Hu- 
of the French, is the free Converſation that 

with their Women, which does 
unicate to them a certain Viva- 
but __ them endeavour af. 
Behaviour as S moſt taking with the 
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obvious Reaſon is certainly the 
there is' in the Humours and 
Nations, WINS! alwa 


= ar manger very us, ang = . oa 
naturally be, 2 s upon their 
great Wiſdom. At Me time, the common 
People of Tra, who rum ure into News and Po- 
licks than thoſe of other Countries, have A of 
— — 
df Ty anti of of Bohn cannot propre 
reſenting the infinite Mi he did them in 
laſt War. The Milaneſe * — 
of A ie, A particu to 7 — 
ia, and 
for whom ſtill av Aron A natural kind of = 
nour and jon. The” 
Treatment of their 
City. The ian will tell you 
— the Turks; and the Romans, of his IT 
to Pope Innocent the Eleventh, whoſe 
adore. It is true, that Intereſt of State, and 
of Circumſtances, may have fweetned theſe Reflec- 
tions to the Politer Sort; but Im are not ſu 
eaſily worn out of the Minds of the*Vulgar. | That 
however, Which I take to be the principal Motive 
among molt of the 7talians, for their the 
Germans above the French, is this, that they, are 
entirely perſuaded it is for the Intereſt of Itah, 
have lila and * 1 in the, Hands of 4 
7 
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firſt, than 22 other. One may generall Lo 
ſerve, that the Body of a People has juſter 
for the Publick Good, and purſues them with — 
ter Uprightneſs than the Nobility and Gentry, who 
have ſo many private Expectations and particular 
—— pgs fo hang — 1 falſe Bias upon their 
udgments, poſſi dif ſe them to ſa- 
crifice the Good of f ther Coun 4 — the Advance- 
ment of , their own —— — 4. the Groſs 
of the People can have nojether Proſpect in Changes 
and Revolutions than of pullick Bleſſings, that are 
r A tate in ge- 
re 
To return: to Malene I. ſball here ſet down, the 


ber Ele. ＋ of it, A 


. | off. "A871 
Erle mire atmo, copia rerum. . 
— — cult zque dm ſacunda pirœrum 
| 25 . — — 

ata e 

Circus, et fe moles-cuneata — 
Templa, Palatin æpus arces, Moneta, 
Et regio Herenlei celebris ab honore — | 
Cunt marmareis ornata periſtyla Signis, 
12 —ů— velut m formis 
Excellunt ; nec Juni premit uicinia ä | 


Mi lan with Plenty and with Wealth . 
And num' rous Streets and deanly Dwellings ſhows, 
The People, bleſs'd with Nature's happy Fo cones 
Are Eloquent and Chearful in Diſcourſey 

A Circus and a Theatre invites 

Th' unruly Mob to Races and to Fights; 


MH rd .. Wd . ind 


Moneta 
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| i 1oncte conſecrated Buildings grace, ah | 
. And the whole Town redoubled Walls embrace: | 
) Here ſpacious Baths and Palaces are ſeen, 
K And intermingled Temples riſe between; | 
- Here circling Colonnades the Ground i | 
5 3 Statues breathe in | 
E Profuſely grac'd t © happy Town -——_—_ 
3 Not Rome it ſelf, her beauteous Nexghbour, fe 
: F \ Ks * - + 
e 
ſt 
: 713 + 580119 
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ning out doſes it ſelf 
at laſt in the Pe, which is the g Neceptacle of 
all the Rivers of. this Country. Pe Town and 


Province of Brefſeja have freer Acce to the Senate 
of Venice, and a quicker Redreſs of Injuries, than any 


other Part of their Doi. They have always 
a mild and prudent Governor, and live much more 

ly than their Fellow - Subjects: For as they were 
once a Part of the M:laneſe, and are now on their 
Frontiers, the Venetian: not exaſperate them, 
by the Loads they lay on other Provinces, for fear 
_ of a Revolt; and are forced to treat them with moce 
Indulgence than the Spaniards do their Neighbours, 
that may have no Temptation to it. Breſcia 
is famous for its Iron-Works. A ſmall Day's Jour- 
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ney more brought us to V roms. We ſaw the Lake 


Benacus in our way, Which the takers now call 
Lago di Garda: It was. ſo rough with Tempeſts 
when we —_— it, that it brought into wy mind 
VirgiPs noble Deſcription of it. 


Ade lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu Mere, 2 Marino. 


2 v. 159 


Here vex'd by Dp bh 
Confus'd with wor and lng aves; 


Rough and —— Sea it lies, 
So loud the Fer dan, n the Blows riſe. 
4" * 34 
This Lake perſealy pn 
work'd up by, Storms. ny. * | 


length, and twelve in by 
of it we croſs d 2 f 


: oh FRE hog | 


— Tardis ingens u 
Ai incius, et W wn 


Where the low Mincius thro the Valley ſtrays: 


Where cooling Streams invite tha Foc to drink, 


The River Adige runs thro ena: ſo much is | 
the Situation of the Town chang'd from what | it was 


in Silius Italicus his Time. 
irma Atbeſi circumflua. Ib. 5. 
rena by the circling Adige „ 
C4 | This 


— => = —_— — — — —— — - — — -— 0 
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This is the only A wp by knie that 
does not fall into the Po; which it muſt have done, 
had it D 
Adriatick. The Rivers are * of them mention'd 
by Claudian. 


— | 
 Magns voce ciet. Frandentibus humida ripis 
2 levant, pulcher Dann, et Addua viſu 
Ceruleus, — — ruin meatu 
-onfle ora Timavus. 


Sexto Conf, Hon. 


Venetofque 


1 » ante al around, 


„her andanſwer to the Sound; 
Her d r 


Ho Lorie d an Imigion of vrt. 


Benacus. 


— veftit qud littus oliud 
Larius, to ov of De Bel Get 


The Larius here with Groves of Olives umd, 
An Ocean of freſh Water ſpreads around. A 


I faw at Verena the famous Amphitheatre, that 
with a few modern R has all the Seats en- 
tire. There is ſomething very noble in it, tho? the 
high Wall and Corridors that went round it are al- 
moſt entirely ruined, and ada 
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to the lower Seat, which was formerly deep 2 
to let the Spectators ſee i in Safety — Gaw 

wild Beaſts and Gladiators. —_— I have Claudian 
before me, I cannot forbear ſetting down the beauti - 
ful Deſcription he has made of a wild Beaſt newly 
brought from the Woods, and "Rab its firſt ay 
pearance in a full Amphitheatre. 


U fra que nuper monie amiſit avites, 1 
Altorumque exul nemorum, dummatur — | 
Muneribus, commota ruity vir murmure — 

. Hortatur, nixuſque gen venabula tendit; | 
Ila pavet ftrepitus, „ eredta Theatri 
Deſpicit, er tanti miratur Allis wulgi, In Ruff. Les. 


e , — 9 
hat ? t 1 
His old hereditary — — 2 — : 
Condemn'd a cruel Rabba to delight, ; be hes: 6 14 
a His angry K eeper goads his 0 the Fight. T 45 99 /+ 
e. Bent on bis — the glaues around, 85 * 
Scar d with the mighty Crowd's promifcuous Sound 
Then on his hinder Paws retires, 
And the vaſt hiffing Multitude admires. 


There are ſume other Antiquities in Stn, of 
t. which the principal is the Ruin of a Triumphal Arch 
erected to Flaminius, where one ſees old Doric 
Fillars without any Pedeſtal or Bafis, as} Fiiru- 
vius has deſcribed them. I have not yet feen any 
Gardens in Htaly worth taking Notice of. The 
Italians fall as far ſhom of the French in this Par- 
ticular, as they excel them in their Palaces. It 
muſt however be ſaid, to the Honour of the Aralians, 
that the French took from them the firſt Plans of theic 
Gardens, as well as of _—_ Wars Weorkey ſa * 
5 their 


Erne 
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them at preſent is to be attributed 
thai 8 of their Riches, than the Ex - 
cellence of their Tafte. I ſaw the Terrace · Garden 
of Verona, that Travellers generally mention. Among 
the Churches of Verona, that ar of St. George is the 
handſomeſt: Its chief Ornament is the: Martyrdom 
of the Saint, drawn by Paul Yeroneſe ; as there are 
many other Pictures about the Town by the fame 
Hand. A Stranger is al ſhown the Tomb of 
Pope Lucius, who les buried in the Dome, I faw 
in the ſame Church à Monument erected by the 
Publick to one of their Biſhops: The Inſcription 
ſays, that there was between him and his Maker, 


Summa 8 Summa Similitudo. The Italian 
s are o 


. than thoſe of 
other e w 


er is more given to 

From Verona to Pa- 

ene the —— It is 
ted thick with Rowe of white Mulberry-trees, 
that furniſh Food for Quantities'of Silk-worms 
with their Leaves as the Swine and Poultry confume 
the Fruit. The Trees themſelves ſerve, at the ſame 
= as ” many Stays for their Vines, which hang 
all ke Garlands from Tree to Tree. Be- 
— 4p 3 — Ranges lie Fields of Corn, which 
in theſe Warm Countries ripens much better among 
the Mulberry Shades, than if it were expoſed to the 
open Sun. This was one Reaſon why the Inhabi- 


—— of this —— when [I paſſed — it, were 
ve of ſeei the Seat 
of 2 which muſt have 1 e Havock 


2 their Plantations; 1 — 

elds of Flanders, where the whole Product 

S We arrived 

fo late at Vicenza, that we had not time to take 2 

fall Sight of the Place. The next Day brought. us i 
| — to 


| Peſer, e del mare, e del fiume, fs unirono tutti, ſeconds 
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to Padua, St. Anthony, who lived about five hun- 
dred Years ago, is the great Saint to whom tha here 
pay their Devotions. He lies buried in the Church 
that is dedicated to him at preſent, tho' it was for- 

merly conſecrated to the Bleſſed Virgin. It is ex- 
tremely magnificent, and very richly adorned. There 
are narrow Clefts in the Monument that ſtands over 
him, where good Catholicks rub their Beads, and 
ſmell his Bones, which they fay have in them a na- 
tural Perfume, tho' very like Apoplectie Balſam ; 
and what would make one ſuſpect that they rub the 
Marble with it, it is obſerved that the Scent is ſtron- 
in the Morning than at Ni There are abun- 


ce of Inſcriptions and Pictures hung up by bis 
Votaries in ſeveral Parts of the Church: For is 
the way of thoſe that are in any Danger to 
thr Delinernce a — the 
their Deliverance a Mi per "up 
Picture or Deſcription af it in the "This | 
Cuſtom ſpoils the Beauty ab-ſeveral Roman Catholick 


Churches, and often — _ Walls with wretch- 
ed Daubings, impertinent riptions, Hands, Legs, 
and Arms of Wax, with a thouſand idle Offerings 
of the ſame Nature. 1 
They ſell at Padua the Life of St. Anthony, which 
is read with great Devotion; the moſt remarkable 
Part of it is his Diſcourſe to an Aſſembly of Fiſh, 
As the Audience and Sermon are both very extra- 
— I will ſet down the whole Paſſage at 
on curando gli Heretici il ſus parlare, egh fi come 
era alla riua del mare, 2 as il > A. — 
chia, chiams da parte di Dio bi peſci, che venifſera_5 
ſentir la ſua ſanta parola. Et ecco che di fubito ſopra 
Pacque nuotando gran moltitudine ds varii, & diver; 


Js 


| 
| 
= 
= 


pati ati foſſere, attenti, « cet non gratio 
lo — o per — la perels di 1. 2 
 veduto il ſanto entro al cuor dolcezza il 


di tutte le creature, e di tutti gi anima 
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le fpecie loro, e com bell erding, quaſi che di 


_ 


& per altretanta — inarcando le ciglia, della 


| obeatentia ali queſte irragionevoli creature cosi comincid 


229 4 7 5 bene in . le cose create (cari, 

ett) ft ſcuopere enza, & prouidenza 
See — io, como nel Ciel, nel Sole, . Luna, 
— Stell, in queſto mondo inferiore, nel huomo, e 


nelle altre creature perfette, nondimeno in Voi partico- 


larmente lampeggia e riſplende 
divina ; perche ſe bene 
fra pietre, e bruti, con 


la bontd della magſta 
e chiamati Rettili, mexzi 
i nelli profondi abiſſi dell: 


8 1 : agitats ſempre da flutti : moſſi ſem- 


procelle ; forts farts af ware, mutoli al parlare, & 
ide al under; con tutto cio in Joi maraviglioſa- 
mente forge ts Dial — — e da voi fi cava- 
n la maggiort benta di Dio, 17 mai ſi 
la di voi tes nella 22 che non vi fi a 2 
"= profendo Sacramento; Credete voi, che ſia 
andiſſemo miſterio, che i! primo dono fat. 
eo —_ amnipotente Iddio all — offs di 5 
Peſei ? Credete vai che non ſia — Fre: 2 


— 
crificti, eccetto, che di voi Peſci? Credete, 2 non 
7 


qualche ſecreto in 7 e 2 2 722 — — 


— dall — in poi, fi 
del cibi di vei 2 Credete, che fia —— 


che dovendo 10 _ del mondo, pa pagar, como 2 


mo, il cenſo a Cefare la voleſſe trovare Frankie bocca — 


un peſce? Tutti, tutti ſono mifteri e Sacrament: - 
cis fiete particolarmente obhgati a lodare il vo I ere Ca rea- 


tore amati peſci di Dio havete ricevuto ere, la 
vita, bi * et ſenſo; per flanza vi ha dat 


elements del! Acqua, ſecande che alla woſira — 


incli- 
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mclinatione conviene : iui ha fatti ampliſſimi albergbi, 
ſtanze, caverne, grotte, e ſecreti luagi d voi pi vb 
fale Regie, e regal Palazzti, cari, e gruti; & per 
propria ſede havete Pacqua, elemento diafuno, runſ- 
parente, e ſempre luride quaſs criftalls, e werro ;' 
dalle pi baſſe, e profonde voſtre flanze ſeorgete cid che 
ſapra acqua d ft fa, d nuota; havete gli oec _— 
Lince, 0 di Argo, & da cauſa non errante guidats, ſe- 
guite ciò che ui giova, & aggrada ; & fugyite cid che 
vi nucce, havete natural defio di conſervardÞ ſecondo 
le ſpetie voſtre, faſe, rate & cammate ove natura 
vi deita contraſtro aleuno; nt algor d inverno, 
ne calor di ſtate vi offende, 9 nuoce : fiaſi per ſereno, d 
turbato il cielo, che alli waſtre humidi alberghi ne 
frutto, ne danno apporta; frafi pure abbondevole de 
ſui teſori, 0 ſcarſa de ſus frutti la terra, che a voi 
nulla giova; piova, tuont, ſaetti, egi, if 
il an che a voi cio 7 — gr tra, 
ſcaldi la flate, fruttaficht Ffutunns, & a li in- 
verno, queſto non vi rileva gunto ne tr | 
hore, ne correr de giorni, ud volar de meſ, ne fuggir 
d' anni, ne mutar de tempi, ne cangiar de flagiom vi 
dan penſiero alcuno, ma ſempre fitura, & tranquilla 
vita liatamertle vivere: O quanto, o quanto grande 
la Mazefta di Dio in voi fi ſcuopre, O quanto mirabile 

nto ſtu » & maravigheſa 
/a fua denza ; poi che fra tutte le creature dell 


+ futts queſto ch, 10 ho detto dovrebbe mugvervi & ladar 


| Dio, & ringratiare ſua divine magſtà di tanti e co 


ſingalari beneficii, che vi ha fatts; de tante gratie, 
che vi ha conferite ; di tant: favor, di che vi ha fatti 
degna; per tanto, fe non potete la lingua a vine 


gratiar il enefattore, & non ſapete con parole 


efprimer le ſue ledi, fatele ſegno di rivoremæa a 


* 
* 
chi · 
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_ al ſue name; meſtrate nel modo che pete 

i 2 rendetæui benevolt alla vw 
— lier made che pot 1 O ſapete, nm 

1901 beneficii, non nale ingrati 

ol 4 ueſta dire, O maraviglia grande, 

ere havuto — intelletts 

* 2 con ge Ni di po Humilta, con — 

ſembianti di — gione, chinarons la tea, blandiro cy. 

EEE approuando cio che detto havea il benedettt 


When e not regard his Preach- 
ing, he betook himſelf to the Sea-ſhare, where 

66 = River Maracchia diſembogues it ſelf into the 
« Adriatic. He here called the Fiſh together in the 
« Name of God, that they might hear his holy 
« Word. The Fiſh came ſwimming towards him 
« in ſuch vaſt Shoals, both from the Sea and from 


© the River, that the Surface of the Water wa 


quite covered with their Multitudes. They quick- 
y ranged themſelves, according to their ſeveral 
* into a very beautiful Congregation, and, 
4 like fo many — Creatures, preſented them. 
c ſelves before him to hear the Word of God. St. 
« antonio was ſo ſtruck with the miraculous Obe- 
* dience and Submiſſion of theſe poor Animals, that 
« he found a ſecret Sweetneſs di upon his 
« Soul, and at laſt addreſſed himſelf to them in the 
WO * i Ally the ak 

6 80 the Infinite Power and Providence « 

(my dearly beloved Fiſh) diſcovers it ſelf in 

« "2" the Works of his Creation, as in the Heavens, 
c in the Sun, in the Moon, and in the Stars, in 
« this lower World, in Man, and in other perfeft 
« Creatures; ——— 
8 — in You. more eminently, 
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« any other Created Beings. For notwithſtanding 
66 - are comprehended under the Name of Replies, 
taking of a middle Nature between: Stones and 
« Beaſts, and Imprifoned in the deep Abyis of Wa- 

« ters; notwithſtanding you are toſt among 

« thrown up and down by Tempeſts, deaf to Hear- 
« ing, dumb to Speech, and terrible to behold : not- 
e withſtandi ay, theſe natural Diſadv 
« the Divine Greatneſs ſhows it ſelf in you after a 
very wonderful manner. In you are ſten the 
« mighty Myfteries of an Infinite Goodnefs. * 
« Holy ure has always made uſe of 
3 — 
e ment, 


« Do you think that, without a ene the 


« firſt Preſent that God —_ y made to Man, 


« was of you, O ye Fiſhes? you think-that, 
« wider» Mito among all Creatures and Ani- 
mals which were appointed for Sacrifices, you only 
were excepted, O ye Fiſhes? Do. you think there 
« was nothing - meant by our: Saviour Chriſt, that 
<« next to the Paſchal Lamb he took fo much Plea- 
% ſure in the Food of you, O ye Fiſhes? Do you 
„ think it Was by meer Chance, that, when the 
« Redeemer of the World was to pay a Tribute to 
« Ceſar, he thought fit to find it in the Mouth of 
——— — 
* 8, that in a more particu- 
—— — 8 
It is from God, my beloved Fiſh, that you have 
—— Life, Motion, and Senſe. It is 

« he that has given you, in iance with 
natural Inclinations, the whole World of Waters 
« for your Habitation. It is he that has furniſhed 
« it with Lodgings, Chambers, Caverns, Grottoes, 
BW: Canaan / 
met 
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% met with in the Seats of Kings, or in the Palaces of 


4 Princes. You have the Water for your Dwelling, 
<< a clear tranſparent Element, than Cry- 
4 ftal; you can ſee from its Bottom every 
« thing that fles on its Surface ; —— the 
2 Ey ef 2 


Nase 
ious of Nature, without 
* the leaſt Repugnancy or Contradiction. 

« The Colds of Winter, and the Heats of Sum- 
<<. mer, are equally incapable of moleſting you. A 
* ſerene or a clouded Sky are indifferent to you. 
6 Let ths Earth abound im Fruits, or be curſed with 
ce Scarcity, it has no Influence on your Welfare, 
cc 2 — ſecure i in — and Thunders, Light- 
you have no Concern in the 
6 TOES of Spring, or in the Glowings of Sum- 

c mer, in the Fruits of Autumn, or in the Froſts 
« of Winter. You are not ſolicitous about Hours 
* or Days, Months or Years; the Variableneſs of 
— — of Seaſons. 

«< In what dreadful Majefty, in what wonderfu} 
« Power, in what amazing vidence, did God 
<«« Almighty diſtinguiſh you among all the 
« of — that periſhed in the Univerſal Deluge 
* Yau only were inſenſible of the Miſchief that had 
« laid waſte the whole World. 

« All this, as I have already told you, ought to 
© inſpire you with Gratitude and Praiſe towards the 


Divine Majeſty, that has done fo 
« * yu granted you ſuch particular Gers and Pr 
| ulleges, 
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« vil you ſo many diſtinguiſh- 
ing — And nd fn for allthis ou camno 
« employ your I ongues in es ol you Bene- 
60 dor, and are not provided with Words to ex- 
« preſs your Gratitude; make at leaſt ſome Sign of 
1 bow your ſelves at his Name; 
600 22 ſhow of Gratitude, according to the . 
our Capacities; expreſs your Thanks in the — 
— _— that you are able, and be not 
« unmin of all the Benefits he has beſtowed upon 
cc you. 


* He had ug ſooner. dane ſpeaking, but, behold 
« a Miracle! The Fiſh, as tho they had been en- 
« dued with Reaſon, bowed down their Heads with 
„all the Marks of a profound Humility and Devo- 
« tion, moving their Bodies up and down: with a 
« kind of Fondnels, as approving what had been 
*Y ken by the bleſſed Father, St. Antonio. The 


adds, that aſter Hereticks, who were 
at the Mirade, been converted by it, 
6 » hh Saint gave his Benediction to the F. 4 


« miſſed them. 5 

.. Mei of fi os ine on 
93 his Monument une 

ievo. 

I could not forbear down the Titles given 
to St. Anthony in one of the i Tae thn np 
him, as a Token of Gratitude from a _ 
r Saint had faved bin from breaking 


Sacrati 


Ser, 
Cel 


rs Bethlebemitici 
0 candidiori 2. 
idum ſoli 
mo ſacræ ſapientiæ thets, 117 
ä * 
Mortis, 
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_ Martis, Erroris, Calamitatis, Lepre, Demonis, 

Dijpenſatori, cor rectori, liberatori, curatori, fugatori, 
Sancto, ſapienti, pia, potents, tremendo, 

1 & »Naufragantium Salvatori 
Pr e/entiffuma,. — — . | 
— reſtitutori, vine ni, 

Rerum perditarum Inuentori i upendo, 


Hericularum 3 gatori 
Ma | 
2 — | 
Antonio 8 
| Pinntifim poft Deum eju ag matren 


n & So Plots fo 


To che thrice bey Arber of Padua, Delight 
whiter than the Lil Lily) of the moſt holy Child of 
laben, brighteſt Son of the Seraphs, higheſt Roof 

of facred ike, moſt powerful Worker of Mi. 


Sac. tremendous Driver- away 
_— truſty Preſerver of the Sick and Ships 
— Reftocer of Limb, Breaker of Bonds, ſtu- 
pendous Diſcoverer 1 great and won. 
derful Defender from all Dan gens his * pious 
r ITY 


Se. 


: 'The Cuſtom of up Lime in Wax, — 
as Pictures, is — eie d from the old Heathens, 
who uſed, upon their Recovery, to make an Offering 
in Wood, or Clay, of the Part that had been 
afflicted with a Diftemper, to the Deity that deliver- 
ed them. I have ſeen, I believe, every Limb of a 
human Body figured in Irom or Clay, which were 
r mage on this Occaſion, among = ſeveral 
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than it. was formerly; the*-it is nat yet ſafe 
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Collections of Antiquities that have been ſhewn me 
in Italy. The Church of St. Juſtina, deſign d by 
Palladio, is the moſt handfgm, luminous, diſen- 
cumber'd Building in the Infide that I have ever 
ſeen, and is efteem'd by many Artiſts one of the 
fineſt Works in tay. The long Nef conſiſts of a 
Row of five Cupolas ; the croſs one has on each fide 
a ſingle Cupola m_—_ and broader than the others. 
The Martyrdom o 7 >. 5 hangs over the Al- 
tar, and is a Piece of Paul Yeroneſe. In the great 

Town-Hall of Padua ftands : a Stone fuyerſcrib'd 
Lapis Fituperii. Any Debtor that will fwear him» 
ſelf not worth five Pound, and is ſet by the Bailifs 
thrice with his bare Buttocks on this Stone in a full 
Hall, clears himſelf of any farther Proſetution from 
his Creditors; but this is a Puniſhment that no Body 
has ſubmitted to. theſe four and twenty Tears. The 
Univerſity of Padua is of late much more r 


the Streets aſter Sun-ſet. There is at Padua a Ma» 
nufacture-of Cloth, which has brought ver g 
Revenues into the Republick. At the. 
75 have not only gained upon the Yenetrans- in th 
zvant, which uſed chiefly to be ſupplied from this 
Manufacture, but have great Quantities of their 
Cloth in Venice it ſelf; few of the Nobility wearing 
any other ſort, notwithſtanding the Magi of 
the Pomps is obliged by his Office to ſee that no Bo- 
dy wears the Qlath of a Foreign Country. Our 


Merchants indeed are forced to make uſe of ſome Ar- 
tifice to get theſe Prohibited Goods into Port. What 
they here ſhow for the Aſhes of Livy and Antenor is 
diſregarded by the beſt of their own Antiquaries. 
The pretended Tomb of Antenor put me in mind 
of the latter part of Virgil's Deſcription, which gives 
us * Original of Padua. ORE 
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Antenor potuit mediis elapſus Achrvrs 

= —— nus, atque intima tutus 
burnorum, & fontem ſuperare Timavi : 

Ui per ora novem baſto cum murmure montts © 

It mare praruptum, & pelago premit arva ſananti ; 

Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi, ſedeſque locavit 

Teucrorum, et genti nomen dedit, armaque fixit 

Troia, nunc Placida N pace apr | 

En. 1. v. 246. 


S eee, 
ecure, an thi 
W — down the ficep Timavus raves, | 
And And through nine Channels diſembogues his Wave 
founded Padza's happy Seat, 9] 
— gave his Trajens a ſecure Retreat; | 
There el ther Arms, and there renew'd their 
"i ames ;; 
And there in quiet l.. * Don 
r 5 | 
. From Parkes E dent dn un the River Brent in 
che Ordinary Ferry, which IE x me in * 
— — 
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: Bo AVING often heard Venice 
BD off ſented as one of the moſt defenfible 
* Cities in the World, I took care to 
inform my ſelf of the Particulars in 
WES which its Strength conſiſts. And theſe 
| 1 find are chiefly owing to its advan- 
tageous Situation ; for it has neither Rocks nor For- 
tiications near it, and yet is, perhaps, the moſt ime 
nable Town in Europe. ſtands at Jeaſt four 
Mites ; from any part of the Terra Firma ; nor are the 
Shallows that lie about it ever frozen hard enough to 
bring over an Army from the Land-; the con- 
ſtant Flux and Reflux of the Sea, Or the natural 
Mildneſs of theClimate, hindering the Ier from 2 

to any Thickneſs; which is an Adar 
1 llanders want, when they have laid all their ay 
try under Water. On the Side that is expoſed tc to the 
Adriatic, the Entrance is ſo difficult to hit, that they 
have marked it out with ſeveral Stakes driv en into the 
Ground, which they would not fail to cut upbn the 
firſt Approach of an u 's Fleet, For this Reaſon 
they have not fortified the little Hande, that lie at the 
Entrance, to the beſt Advantage, which might other- 
wiſe very eaſily command all the Paſſes that lead to 
the City from the 8 Nor could an ordinary 
Fleet with Bomb- Veſſels, hope to ſucceed againſt a 
Place that always in its rſenal a confi derable 
Number of Gallies and Men 6f War ready to pe to 


- 
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| 
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Sea on a very ſhott warning. If we could there- 
fore ſuppoſe them block'd up on all fides, by a 
Power too ang ty them, both by Sea and Land, 


they would be able to eſend themſelves againſt every 
thing but Famine; and this would not be a little 
mitigated by the great Quantities of Fiſh that their 
Seas abound with, and that may be taken up in the 


midſt of their very Streets; which is ſuch a natural 


zine as few other Places can boaſt of. 
ur Voyage-Writers will needs have this City in 
reat Danger -of being left, within an Age or two, 
the Terra firma; and repreſent it in ſuch à man- 
ner, as if the Sea was inſenſibly ſhrinking from it, 
and retiring into its Channel. I asked ſeveral, and 
among the reſt Father Coronelli, the State's Geo- 
rapher, of the Truth of this Particular, and they 
41 _ me Hot yo a 8 nigh as ever, 
tho? eaps of Dirt it brings along with 
it are RR up the Shallows ; Vat that they 


are in no Danger of loſing the Benefit of ther 


Situation, ſa as they are at the Charge of re. 
moving theſe Bakke of Mud and Sand. One may 
ſee abundance of them above the Surface of the 
Water, ſcatter d 1 down like ſo many little 
Iſlands, when the Tide is low; and they are theſe 
that make the Entrance for Ships difficult to fuch 
as are not uſed to them; for the deep Canals run 
between them, which the Yenetians are at a great 


Expence to keep free and 


his City ſtands very convenient for Commerce. 


It has ſeveral navigable Rivers that run up into the 


Body of [taly, by which they might ſupply a great 
— Countries with Fiſh and other modities; 
not to mention their rtunities for the Levant, 
and each fide of the Agr:atich. But notwithſtand- 


ing theſe Conveniencies, their Trade is = 
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being in a flouriſhing Condition for many Reaſons. 
The Duties are great that are laid on Merchandiſes. 
Their Nobles think it below their Quality to en- 
gage in Traffick. Their Merchants who are grown 
rich, and able to manage great Dealings, buy their 
Nobility, and generally give over Trade. Their 
Manufactures of Cloth, Glaſs, and Silk, formerly 
the beſt in Europe, are now excell'd by thoſe of 
other Countries. They are tenacious of old Laws 
and Cuftoms to their great Prejudice, whereas a 
Trading Nation muſt be ſtill for new Changes and 
Expedients, as different Junctures and Emergencies 
ariſe. The State is at preſent very ſenſible of this 
Decay in their Trade, and, as a Noble Venetian, 
who is ſtill a Merchant, told me, they will ſpeedily 
find out ſome Method to redreſs it; ly by 
making a free Port, for they look with an evil Eye 
u eghorne, which draws to it moſt of the Veſ- 
ſels bound for Italy. "They have hitherto been fo 
negligent in this particular, that many think the 
Great Duke's Gold has had no ſmall Influence in 
their Councils. . 
Venice has ſeveral Particulars, which are not to 
be found in other Cities, and is therefore very enter- 
taining to a Traveller. It looks, at a diſtance like 
a great Town half floated by a Deluge. There are 
Canals every where croſſing it, ſo that N 

to moſt Houſes either by Land or Water. This 
a very great Convenience to the Inbabitants ; for a 
Gondola, with two Oars, at Fence, is as nifi- 
cent as a Coach and fix Horſes, with a large Equi- 
page, in another Country ; beſides that it makes all 
other Carriages extremely cheap. Tbe Streets are 
generally paved with Brick or Freeftone, and al- 
ways kept very neat; for there is no Carriage, not 
fo much as a Chair, that paſſes thro' them. There 
| 8 
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is an . innumerable, multitude of very handſom 
Bridges, all of a ſingle Arch, and without any Fence 
on either fide, which would be a great Inconve- 
nience to a City leſs ober than Venice. One would 
— wonder that Drinking is fo little in Vogue 

— Venetians, who are in a moiſt Air and 
| ate Climate, and have no ſuch Diverſions 
kl Bowling, Hunting, Walking, Riding, and the 
like Exerciſes to e oy them without Doors. But 
as the Nelly ans not -to —— 1 with 
1 Strangers, they are in no r of learning it; 
1 and they are generally too diſtruſtſul of one another 
a for the Freedoms that are uſed in ſuch kind of Con. 
verſations. There are many noble Palaces in Ve 
nice. Their Furniture is not commonly very rich, 
if we except zhe he Fitures, which are here in greater 


bend San other Place in Europe, from the 
nds of the - beſt of the L rd School; 
fin, Paal Veroneſe,, and Tintoret. The laſt 


7 theſe i N 1 - at Venice than in other 
arts of Ita ooms are generally hu 
with Gin Leather, which they cover on —— 


nary Occaſions with Tapiſtry, and Hangings of 

reater Value. The Flooring is a kind of Rel 
Plater made of Brick — to Powder, and after- 
wards work'd into Mortar. It is rubbed with Oil, 
and makes a ſmooth, ſhining, and beautiful Surface, 
Fheſe Fong are chiefly, ging to the Mor 


ture of the Air, would have, an ill Effect on Wi: 
other kinds of Furniture, as it ſhows it ſelf too vi- k 
71 in many of they fineſt 2 1. the 
Veuatiuns are extremely jealous. of any ame 
or Merit in a living Member of die See t 
wealth, they never fail of giving, 4 — C 


Praiſes, when they are in no Danger 
2 his * For this R ge of be 6% then a 
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are 2 great many Monuments erefted to ſuch as 
have been Benefactors to the Republick, they are 
generally put up after their Deaths. Among the many 
Elogiums that are given to the „Piſauro, who 
had been Ambaſſador in England, his Epitaph ſays, 
In Anglia Facobi Regis obitum mira calliditate cela- 
tum mira ſagacitate rimatus priſcam benevolentiam 


firmavit. In England, having with wonderful Sa- 


gacity diſcover'd the Death of King Fames, which 
was kept ſecret with wonderful Art, he confirm'd 
the antient Friendfhip. The particular Palaces, 
Churches, and Pictures of Venice, are enumerated 
in ſeveral little Books that may be bought on the 
Place, and have been faithfully tranſcribed by many 
Voyage-Writers. When I was at Fenice, they 
were putting out very curious Stampꝭ of the ſeveral 
Edifices which are moſt famous for their Beauty or 
Magnificence. The Arſenal of Venice is an 
of about three Miles round. It contains all the 
Stores and Proviſions for War, that are not actually 
employed. There ate Decks for their Gallies and 
Men of War, moſt of them full, as well as Work- 
houſes for all Land and Naval Preparations. That 
Part of it, where the Arms are laid, makes a great 
ſhow, and was indeed very extraordinary about a 
hundred Years ago; but at preſent a great part of 
its Furniture is grown uſeleſs. There ſeem to bg 
almoſt as many Suits of Armour as there are Guns. 
The Swords are old-faſhion'd and unwieldy in 2 
very great Number, and the Fire-Arms fitted with 
Locks of little Convenience in compariſon of thoſe 
that are now in uſe. The Venetians pretend they 
could ſet out, in caſe of t Neceſſity, thirty 
Men of War, a hundred ies, and ten TY 
tho' I cannot conceive how they could man a Fleet 
of half the number. 595 — a migh 
rr 


utter Extirpation of the Commonwealth; whereas, 
had they apply'd themſelves, with the ſame Politich 


other State in Europe. Beſides, that this would have 


Iavaſions of the Ottoman Empire. 


than it is at preſent, as it is {till likelier to 
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Error in this State to affect ſo many Conqueſts on 
the Terra Firma, which has only ſerved to raiſe the 
— of the Chriſtian Princes, and about three 
wundred Years ago had like to have ended in the 


and Induſtry, to the Increaſe of their Strength by 
Sea, they might perhaps have had all the Iſlands df 
the Archipelago in their Hands, and, by Conſequence, 
the greateſt Fleet, and the moſt Seamen of any 


given no Jealouſy to the Princes their Neighbour, 
who would have enjoy'd their own Dominions in 
Peace, and have been very well contented to have 
ſeen ſo ſtrong a Bulwark againſt all the Forces and 


This Republick has been much more Powerl 
ink than 


increaſe in its Dominions. It is not impoſſible bu 
the Spaniard may, ſome time or other, demand d 
them Creme, Breſcia, and Bergame, which have 
been torn from the Milaneſe; and in caſe a Wa 
ſhould ariſe upon it, and the Venetians loſe a fingle 
Battle, they might be beaten off the Continent un 
a fingle Summer, for their Fortifications are ven 
Ra rs On the other fide the Venetian art 
in continual Apprehenſions from the Turk, who wil 
certainly endeavour at the Recovery of the Mares, 
as ſoon as the Ottaman Empire has recruited a littk 
of its ancient Strength. They are very ſenſible that 
they had better have puſhed their Conqueſts on the 
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other ſide of the Adriatick into Albania; fax then 
their Territories would have lain together, and have 
been nearer the Fountain-head to have received due 
cours on occaſion ; but the Venetians are under Ar 
ticles with the Emperor, to reſign into his * 

what- 
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whatever they conquer of the Turk; Dominions, 
that has been formerly diſmembered from the Empire. 
And having already very much diffatisfy'd him in 
the Frioul and Dalmatia, they dare not think of 
exaſperating him further. The Pope diſputes with 
them their Pretenſions to the Poleſin, as the Duke 
of Savoy lays an _— Claim to the Kingdom of 
Cyprus. Tis ſurpriſing to conſider with what Heats 
theſe two Powers have conteſted their Title to a 
Kingdom that is in the Hands of the Turk. 

Among all theſe Difficulties the Republick will 
fill maintain it felf, if Policy can prevail upon 
Force; for it is certain the Venetian Senate is one of 
the wiſeſt Councils in the World, tho' at the ſame 
time, if we believe the Reports of ſeveral that have 
been well verſed in their ſtitution, a great part 
of their Politics is founded on Maxims, which ths 
do not think conſiſtent with their Honour to put in 
practice. The Preſervation of the Republick is that 
to which all other , Conſiderations ſubmit. To en- 
—_— Idleneſs and Luxury in the Nobility, to 
cheriſh Ignorance and Licentiouſneſs in the Clergy, 
to keep alive a continual Faction in the Common 
People, to connive at the Viciouſneſs and Debauchery 
of Convents, to breed Diſſenſions among the Nobles 
of the Terra Firma, to treat a brave Man with 
Scorn and Infamy, in ſhort, to ſtick at nothing for 
the Publick Intereft, are repreſented as the refined 
Parts of the Venetian Wiſdom# . | 

Among all the Inſtances of their Politics, there 
is none more admirable than the great Secrecy that 


. reigns in their publick Councils. The Senate is 


generally as numerous as our Houſe of Commons, 
if we only reckon the fitting Members, and yet 
carries its Reſolution ſo privately, that they are 
teldom known 'till they diſcover themſelves in the 
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Execution. It is not many Years fince they had 
before them a great Debate concerning the Puniſh- 
ment of one of their Admirals, which laſted a 
Month together, and concluded in his Condem- 
nation; yet was there none of his Friends, nor of 
thoſe who had engaged warmly in his Defence, that 
gave him the leaſt Intimation of what was paſſing 
againſt him, till he was actually ſeiz d, and in the 
Hands of Juſtice. N 
The Noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
leaſt to the Electors of the Empire, and but one 
Degree below Kings; for which reaſon they ſeldom 
travel into Foreign Countries, where they muſt 
undergo the Mortification of being treated like pri- 
vate Gentlemen: Yet it is obſerv'd of them, that 
they ——P themſelves with a great deal of Dex- 
terity in ſuch Embaſſies and Treaties as are laid on 
them by the Republick ; for their whole Lives are 
employed in Intrigues of State, and they natural! 
give themſelves Airs of Kings and Princes, of which 
the Miniſters of other Nations are only the Repre- 
ſentatives. Monſieur Amelot, reckons in his time, 
two thouſand five hundred Nobles that had Voices 
in the great Council; but at preſent, I am told, 
there are not at moſt fifteen Hundred, notwith- 
ſanding the Addition of many new Families fince 
that time. It is very ſtrange, that with this Ad- 
vantage they are not able to keep up their Number, 
conſidering that the Nobility ſpreads equally thro' 
all the Brothers, and that ſo very few of them are 
deſtroyed by the Wars of the Republick. Whether 
this may be imputed to the Luxury of the Yene- 
tians, or to the I Celibacy of the younger 
Brothers, or to the laſt Plague which ſwept awa 
many of them, I know not. They * thrul 
the Females of their Families into un the 
| better 


any of the ſoft 4 
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better to preſerve their Eſtates. This makes the 
Venetian Nuns famous for the Liberties they allow 
themſelves. They have Operas within their own 
Walls, and often go out of,their Bounds to meet 
their Admirers, or they are very much miſrepre- 
ſented. They have many of them their Lovers, 
that converſe with them daily at the Grate; and 
are very free to admit a viſit from a Stranger. 
There is indeed one of the Cornara's, that not long 
ago refus'd to fee any under a Prince. 

The Carnival of Fenice is every where talk'd of. 
The great Diverſion of the Place at that time, as 
well as on all other high Occaſions, - is Masking. 
The Venetians, who are naturally Grave, love to 

ive into the Follies and Entertainments of ſuch 
| ar Sg when diſguiſed in a falſe Perſonage. They 


are indeed under a neceſſity of finding out Diver- 


ſions that may agree with the Nature of the Place, 
and make ſome Amends ſor the Loſs of ſeveral 
Pleaſures which may be met with on the Conti- 
nent. Theſe Diſguiſes give Occaſion to abundance 
of Love- Adventures; for there is ſomething more 
intriguing in the Amours of 1 than in thoſe 
of other Countries; and I queſtion not but the 
Secret Hiſtory of a Carnival would make a Collec- 
tion of very diverting Novels. Operas are another 
great Entertainment of this Seaſon. The Poetry of 


them is generally as exquiſitely ill, as the Muſick is 
| good. The Arp 


9 ts are often taken from ſome 
celebrated Action of the ancient Greeks or Romans, 
which ſometimes looks ridiculous enough ; for who 
can endure to hear one of the rough old Romans 
ſqueaking thro* the Mouth of an Eunuch, eſpecially 
when they may chooſe a Subject out of Courts where 
Eunuchs are really Actors, or eſent by them 
2 Monarchs? The Opera that 
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was moſt in Vogue, during my Stay at Venice, was 
built on the following Subject. Czfar and Scipio are 
Rivals for Cats's Daughter. Ceſar's firſt Words 
bid his Soldiers fly, for the Enemies are upon them : 
Si leva Ceſare, e dice a Soldati, 4 la fugga, A 
Je ſcampo. The Daughter gives the Preference to 
Ceſar, which is made the Occaſion of Cats's Death. 
Before he kills himſelf, you fee him withdrawn into 
his Library, where, among his Beoks, I obſerved 
the Titles of Plutarch and Taſſo. After a ſhort 
Soliloquy, he ſtrikes himſelf with the r that he 
holds in his Hand; but, being interrupted by one of 
his Friends, he ſtabs him ſor his Pains, and by the 
Violence of the Blow unluckily breaks the Dagger 
on one of his Ribs, fo that he is forced to diſpatch 
himſelf by tearing up his firſt Wound. This laſt 
Circumſtance me in mind of a Contrivance in 
the Opera of St. Angels, that was acted at the ſame 
time. The King of the Play endeavours at a Rape; 
but the Poet, being reſolved to fave his Heroine's 
Honour, has fo it, that the King always 
acts with a great Caſe-Knife ſtuck in his Girdle, 
which the Lady ſnatches from him in the Struggle, 
and fo defends her ſelf. | 
BY — Poets, wk the hg, Smooth- 
their Tongue, have a 1 \dvan 
above the Writers of other Nations, in the 
rence of their Poetical and Proſe Language. There 
are indeed Sets of Phrafes that in all Countries are 
peculiar to the Poets; but N the Italians there 
are not only Sentences, but a Multitude of particu- 
lar Words, that never enter into common Diſcourſe. 
have ſuch a different Turn and Poliſhing for 
- Poetical Uſe, that they drop ſeveral of their Letters, 
and appear in another Form, when they come to be 
ranged in Verſe, For this Reaſon the W 2 
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ſeldom ſinks into a Poorneſs of Language, but, 
amidſt all the Meanneſs and Familiarity of the 
Thoughts, has ſomething beautiful and ſonorous in 
the Expreſſion. 2 2 ogy — of 
the Tongue, their preſent Poetry would appear 
wretchedly low and vulgar, — 22 
many ſtrained Allegories that are ſo much in uſe 
among the Writers of this Nation. The Engliſh and 
French, who always uſe the ſame Words in Verſe 
as in ordinary Converſation, are forced to raiſe their 
Language with Metaphors and Figures, or, by the 
Pompouſneſs of the whole Phraſe, to wear off any 
Littleneſs that appears in the particular Parts that 
compoſe it. This makes our Blank Verſe, where 
there is no Rhyme to ſupport the Expreſſion, ex- 
tremely — ma a8 = not gy = 
Tongue, eſpecially when write on low Sub- 
r 
has made uſe of ſuc t ions, Lati- 
niſms, antiquated Words and Phraſes, that he might 
2 better deviate from vulgar and ordinary Expreſ- 

. 5 | 

The Comedies that I faw at Venice, or indeed in 
any other Part of Itah, are very indifferent, and more 
lewd than thoſe of other Countries. Their Poets 
have no Notion of gentile Comedy, and fall into the 
moſt filthy Double Meanings imaginable, when they 
have a mind to make their Audience merry. There 
is no Part generally ſo wretched as that of the Fine 
Gentleman, eſpecially when he converſes with his 
Miſtreſs; for then the whole Dialogue is an inſipid 
mixture of Pedantry and Romance. But tis no 
wonder that the Poets of ſo jealous and reſerved a 
Nation fail in ſuch Converſations on the Stage, as 
they have no Patterns of it in Nature. There are 
four ſtanding K which enter into every _ 
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that comes on the Stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, 
Pantalene, and Coviello. The Doctor's Character 
comprehends the whole Extent of a Pedant, that, 
with a deep Voice, and a Magiſterial Air, breaks in 
upon Converſation, and drives down all before him: 
Every thing he ſays is backed with Quotations out of 
Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or any ot her Author 
that riſes uppermoſt, and all Anſwers from his Com- 
panions are looked upon as Impertinencies or Inter- 
ruptions. Harlequin's Part is made up of Blunders 
and Abſurdities : He is to miſtake one Name for ano- 
ther, to forget his Errands, to ſtumble over Queens, 
and to run his Head againſt every Poſt that ſtands in 
his way. This is all attended with ſomething ſo co- 
mical in the Voice and Geſtures, that a Man, who 
is ſenſible of the Folly of the Part, can hardly for- 
bear being pleaſed with it. Pantalone is generally an 
old Cully, and Coviello a Sharper. 

I have ſeen a Tranſlation of the Cid ated at Bo- 
lonia, which would never have taken, had they not 
found a Place in it for theſe Buffoons. All four of 
them appear in Masks that are made like the old 
Reman Perſonæ, as | ſhall have occaſion to obſerve in 
another Place. The French and Italians have proba- 
bly derived this Cuſtom, of ſhewing ſome of their 
2 in Masks, from the Greet and Roman 
Theatre. The old Jatican Terence has, at the Head 
of every Scene, the Figures of all the Perſons that 
are concerned in it, with the particular Diſguiſes in 
which they acted; and I remember to have ſeen in 
the Villa Mattheis an antique Statue mask'd, which 
was perhaps deſign'd for Gnathe in the Eunuch; for 
it agrees exactly with the Figure he makes in the 
Vatican Manuſcript. One would wonder indeed how 
ſo polite a People as the ancient Romans and [Athe- 
zians ſhould not look on theſe borrowed Faces as un- 
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natural. They might do very well for a Cyclops, or 


a Satyr that can have no Reſemblance in Humane 
Features; but for a Flatterer, a Miſer, or the like 
Characters, which abound in our own Species, no- 
thing is more ridiculous than to repreſent their Looks 


by a painted Vizard. In Perſons of this nature the 


Turns and Motions of the Face are often as agreea- 
ble as any part of the Action. Could we — 
that a Mask repreſented never ſo naturally the gene- 
ral Humour of a Character, it can never ſuit with 
the Variety of Paſſions that are incident to every 
ſingle Perſon in the whole courſe of a Play. The 


Grimace may be proper on ſome Occaſions, but is 


too ſteady to agree with all. The Rabble indeed are 
generally pleaſed at the firſt Entry of a Diſguiſe; but 

the Jeſt grows cold even with them too when it 
comes on the Stage in a ſecond Scene. 

Since I am on this Subject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a Cuſtom at Venice, which they tell me 
is particular to the Common People of this Country, 
of ſinging Stanza's out of Toſs They are ſet to a 
pretty ſolemn Tune, and when one begins in any 
part of the Poet, it is odds but he will be anſwered 
by ſomebody -elfe that overhears him: So that ſome- 
times you have Ten or a Dozen in the Neighbour- 
hood of one another, taking Verſe after Verſe, and 
running on with the Poem as far as their Memories 
will _ them. : 

On Holy-Thur/day, among the ſeveral Shows that 
are yearly exhibited, I ſaw one that is odd enough, 
and particular to the Venetians. There is a Set of 
Artiſans, who, by the help of ſeveral Poles, which 


they lay a- croſs each others Shoulders, build them- 


ſelves up into a kind of Pyramid; ſo that you ſee a 
Pile af Men in the Air of four or five Rows riſing 
one above another. The Weight is ſo equally diſtri- 

Ds buted, 


buted, that every Man is very well able to bear his 
Part of it, the Stories, if I may fo call them, grow- 
ing leſs and leſs as they advance higher and higher. 
A ſittle Boy repreſents the Point of the Pyramid, 
| who, after a ſhort Space, leaps off, with a great deal 
of Dexterity, into the Arms of one that catches him 
at the Bottom. In the ſame manner the whole 
Building falls to pieces. I have been the more ==. 
cular in this, becauſe it explains the following Verſes 
of Claudian, which ſhow that the Yenetians are not 
the Inventors of this Trick. 


Vel qui more avium ſeſe jaculantur in auras, 
Corporaque ædificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 
Quorum compoſitam puer augmentatus in arcem 
Emicat, et vinctus plantæ, vel cruribus herens, 


Pendula librato figit veſligia ſaltu. 


Qua. de Pr. & Olyb. Conf. 


Men, pil'd on Men, with active Leaps ariſe, 
And build the breathing Fabrick to the Skies; 
A ſprightly Vouth above the topmoſt Row 
Points the tall Pyramid, and crowns the Show. 


Tho? we meet with the /enet: in the old Poets, the 
City of Venice is too modern to find a Place among 
them. Sannazarius's Epigram is too well known to 
be inſerted. The ſame Poet has celebrated this City 
in two other Places of his Poems. 


=== Duis Venetæ miracula proferat urbis, 
Una inſtar magni que ſimul Orbis habet? 
Salve Italum Regina, alte pulcherrima Rome 
A mula, que terris, que dominaris aquis ! 
Tu tibi vel Repges ow * O Decus, O Lux 
Auſoniæ, per quam libera turba ſumus, 


ty 
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Per quam Barbaries nobis non imperat,. et Sol 
Exoriens noftro clariùs orbe nitet! Lib. 3. Eleg. 1. 


Venetia ſtands with endleſs Beauties crown'd, 
And as a World within her ſelf is found. 
Hail Queen of 7taly / for Years to come 

The mighty Rival of immortal Rome / 
Nations and Seas are in thy States enroll'd, 
And Kings among thy Citizens are toll. 
Auſonia*s brighteſt Ornament! by Thee 

She ſits a Sov'reign, Unenſlav'd and Free; 
By Thee, the rude Barbarian chas'd away, 0 


The Riſing Sun chears with a purer Ray 
Our Weſtern World, and doubly gilds the Day. 


Nec Tu ſemper eris, que ſeptem amplecteris arces, 
Nec Tu, que —_ — Jurgis _ 


b. 2. Eleg, r. 


Thou too ſhalt fall by Time or barb'rous Foes, 
Whole circling Walls the Sev'n ſam'd Hills incloſe ; 
And Thou, whoſe Rival Tow'rs invade the Skies, 
And, from amidſt the Waves, with equal Glory riſe. 


RIES FER 


 Succendit Phaeton flagrantibus ethera loris; 
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F nice I took a Bark for Ferrara, and 
in ur way thither ſaw ſeveral Mouths of 
the Po, by which it empties it ſelf into 
the Adriatic, 


— Duo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis. 


Virg. Georg. 4. v. 373. 
which is true, if underſtood only of the Rivers of 


Ttah. 
; Deſcription of the Po would have been 
very beautiful, had he known when to have given 


Over . 8 ; 


ridanus, fraftaſque evoluit in equora ſylvas, 
Heſperiamque exhaurit aquis: hunc fabula primum 
Populed fluvium ripas umbraſſe corond : 
Cumgque diem pronum tranſuerſo limite ducens 


S magis nullum tellus ſe ſoluit in amnem 
i 
per 


Gurgitibus 
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Alccipit, & Sqthicus exit non ſolus in undat. 
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Gurgitibus raptis, penitits tellure peruſta, 

Hunc habuiſſe pares Phæbei => | 
; | f Lib. 2. v. 408. 


The Po, that, ruſhing with uncommon Force, 
O'er-ſets whole Woods in its tumultuous Courſe, 
And, riſing from Heſperia's watry Veins, 

'Th' exhaufted Land of all its Moiſture drains. 
The Po, as ſings the Fable, firſt-eanvey'd 

Its wand'ring Current through a Poplar Shade: 

For when young Phaeton miſtook his way, 

Loſt and confounded in the Blaze of Day, 

This River, with ſurviving Streams ſupply'd, 
When all the reſt of the whole Earth were dry'd, 
And Nature's felf lay ready to expire, | | 
Quench'd the dire F ſet the World en Fire. 


The Poet's Reflex ions follow. 


Non minor hic Nila, ſi non per pland/jacentis 
Agypti Libycas Nulus flagnaret arenas. 
Non minor hic I/tro, mfs quad dum permeat orbem 


Iſter, cafuros in quælibet £quora fontes 
Ib. v. 416. 


Nor would the Nile more watry Stores contain, 
But that he ſtagnates on his. Libyan Plain: > 


Nor would the Danube run with — Force, 


But that he gathers in his tedious Courſe 
Ten thouſand Streams, and, ſwelling as he flows, 
In Scythian Seas the Glut of Rivers throws. 


That is, fays Scaliger, the Eridanzs would be 
bigger than the Nile and Danube, if the Nile and 
Danube were not bigger than the Eridanus, What 
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makes the Poet's*Remark the more improper, the 
very Reaſon why the Danube is greater than the 
Po, as he affigns it, is that which really makes the 
Po as great as it is; for, before its Fall into the 
Gulf, it receives into its Channel the moſt conſider- 
able Rivers of Piedmont, Milan, and the reſt of Lom- 
bardy. | 

: Venice to Ancona the Tide comes in very 
ſenſibly at its ſlated Periods, but riſes more or leis 
in proportion as it advances nearer the Head of the 
Gulf. Lucan has run out of his way to deſcribe the 
Phenomenon, which is indeed very extraordinary to 
thoſe who lie out of the Neighbourhood of the great 
Ocean, and, according to his uſual Cuſtom, lets his 
Poem ſtand ſtill that h 
Reflexions. 


' Dudque jacet littus dubium, guad terra fretumque 
2 — w—_—_ 33 — 
Oceanus, vel dm refugis ſe fluctibus aufert. 
Ventus ab extremo axe volutet 
Deftituatque ferens: an e mota ſacundo 
Thee — 4 Lunaribus æſtust horis - 
Flammiger an * _ _ hauriat 2 | 
Erigat Qceanum, fluctuſque ad ſidera tollat; 
| Se ques agitat mundi labor : at mihi ſemper 
Tu quacunque moves tam crebros cauſa meatus, 
Ut ſuperi voluere, lates. 


may give way to his own 


 Waſh'd with ſucceſſive Seas, the doubtful Strand 

By turns is Ocean, r 
hether the Winds in diſtant Regions blow, 

Moving the World of Waters to and fro; 

Or waining Moons their ſettled Periods keep 

Te ſwell the Billows, and ferment the Deep; 


Lib. 1. v. 409. 


Or 
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Or the tir'd Sun, his Vigour to ſupply, 
Raiſes the floatin ng Mountains to the Ny, 
And ſlakes his T hirſt within the mi Tide, 
Do you who ſtudy Nature's Works decide: 
Whilſt I the dark myſterious Cauſe admire, | 
Nor, into what the Gods conceal, preſumptuouſly 

inquire. e 


At Ferrara | met nothing dinary. The 
Town is very large, but extremely thin of People. 
It has a Citadel, and fomething like a Fortification 
running round it, but fo large that it requires more 
Soldiers to defend it, than the Pope has in his whole 
Dominions. The Streets are as beautiful as any I 
have ſeen, in their Length, Breadth and Regularity. 
The Benedifines have the fineſt Convent of the 
Place. They ſhow'd us in the Church Ariofo's Mo- 
nument: His Epitaph ſays, he was Nobilitate Ge- 
neris atque _ —_ in rebus publicts _ 

randis, in Yr is populis, in graviſſumes & | 
— Pontificts — — conſilio, fant 
tia preftantiſſumus. i. e. Noble both in Birth and 
Mind, and moſt canons for Prudence, Counſel, 
and Eloquence, in adminiſtring the Affairs of the 
Publick, and diſcharging the moſt important Em- 
baſſies from the _ WE ks 

I came down a Branch of the Po, as far as Alberto, 
within ten Miles of Ravenna. All this lies 
miſerably uncultivated till you come near Ravenna, 
where the Soil is made extremely fruitful, and ſhows 
what much of the reſt might be, were there Hands 
enough to manage it to the beſt Advantage. It is 
now on both ſides the Road very marſhy, and g 
rally overgrown with Ruſhes, which made me 
it was once floated by the Sea, that lies within four 
Miles of it. Nor could I . 

| — 
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I ſaw Ravenna, that is now almoſt at the ſame di- 
ſtance from the Adriatich, tho” it was formerly the 
moſt famous of all the Roman Ports. | 
One may gueſs at its ancient Situation from 
 Martial's HH 


Mclidſque Rane garriant Ravennates. Lib. 3. Epigr. 

Ravenna's Frogs in better Muſick croak. 

And the Deſcription that Silius Italicus has given us 
Auges gravi rens Emape ſequiter undis = _ 
— paludoſæ m— — Ravenne. Lib. 8. 


Encumber'd in the Mud, their Oars divide 
With heavy Strokes the thick unwieldy Tide. 


Accordingly the old phers repreſent it as 


ſituated among Marſhes and Shallows. The Place, 
wel is — for the 4 is . Level with 
the Town, and has n up by the 
t Heaps of Dirt — the Sexhas thrown — it; 
r all the = x on that = 77. —— has _ left 
there inſenſibly by the Sea's diſcharging it ſelf u 
it for many Ages. The Ground muſt have — 
ſormerly much lower, ſor otherwiſe the Town would 
have lain under Water. The Remains of the Pha- 
ros, that ſtand about three Miles from the Sea, and 
two from the Town, have their Foundations covered 
with Earth for ſome Yards, as they told me, which 
notwithſtanding are upon a Level with the Fields 
that lie about them, tho” tis probable they took the 
Advantage of a riſing Ground to ſet it upon. It was 
a ſquare Tower, of about twelve Yards in Breadth, 
EN 2 
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| as appears by that To of it which yet remains en- 


tire; ſo that its Height muſt have been very conſi- 
derable to have preſerved a Proportion. It is made 
in the Form of the Venetian Campanello, and is pro- 


| bably the high Tower mentioned by Pliny, Lib. 36. 


cap. 12. | 

On the ſide of the Town, where the Sea is ſup- 
poſed to have lain formerly, there is now a little 
Church called the Ratenda. At the Entrance of 
it are two Stones, the one with an Inſcription in 
Gothic Characters, that has nothing in it remark- 
able; the other is a ſquare Piece of Marble, that by 
the Inſcription appears ancient, and by the Orna- 
ments about it ſhows itſelf to have been a little Pa- 
gan Monument of two Perſons who were ſhip- 
wreck'd, perhaps in the Place where now their Mo- 
nument ſtands. The firſt Line and a half, that tells 
their Names and Families in Proſe, is not legible; 


the reſt run thus: __ 


— Kaniæ domus hos produxit alumnot, 
Libertatis opus contulit una dies. 

Naufraga mors pariter rapuit quos junxerat ante, 
Et duplices luctus mors periniqua dedit. 


Both with the ſame indulgent Maſter bleſs'd, 

On the ſame Day their Liberty poſſeſs d: 

A Shipwreck ſlew whom it had join'd before, 

And left, their common Friends their Fun'rals to 
deplore. „ e Tons 


There is a turn in the third Verſe, that we loſe 
by not knowing the Circumſtances of their Sto- 


ry. It was the Naufraga mors which deſtroyed 


them, as it had formerly united them; yu this 
* e 


. 
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Union was is expreſs'd in the preceding Verſe, b 
their both havin \ on made F Logs may. the *. 
Day. If therefore we ſuppoſe they had been for- 
| merly ſhipwreck'd with their Maſter,” and that 
he made them Free at the ſame time, the Epi- 
gram is unriddled. Nor is this Interpretation per- 
| haps fo forc'd as it may ſeenwat firſt ſight,, ſince 
it was the Cuſtom of the Maſters, a little before 
their Death, to give their Slaves their Freedom, if 
they had deſerv'd it at their Hands; and it is na- 
tural enough to ſuppoſe one, involved in a com- 
mon Shipwreck, would give ſuch of his Slaves their 
Liberty, as ſhould have the Luck to fave them- 
| ſelves. The Chancel of this Church is vaulted with 
a ſingle Stone of four Foot in thickneſs, and a 
hundred and fourteen in Circumference. There 
ſtood, on the outſide of this little Cupola, a great 


Tomb of Porphyry, and the Statues: of the twelve 


Apoſtles; buy in the War that Louis the Twelfth 
made on Itah, the Tomb was broken in pieces by 
a Cannon 'Ball. It was, perhaps, the ſame Blow 
that - made the Flaw „ N tho” the In- 
habitants ſay it was crack d by nder, that de- 
ſtroyed a Son of one of their Gothic Princes, who 
had taken ſhelter under it, as having been foretold 
what kind of Death he was to die. I asked an 
Abbot, that was in the Church, what was the 
Name of this Gothic Prince, who, after a little Re- 
collection, anſwered me, that he could not tell pre- 
Ciſely, but that he thought it was one Julius Ce- 
| fer. There is a Convent of Theatins, where they 

ſhow a little Window in the Church, thro* which 
the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to have entered in the Shape 
of a Dove, and to haye ſettled on one of the Can- 


didates for the Biſhoptick. The Dove is repre- 
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ſented in the Window, and in ſeveral Places of 
the Church, and is in ow Reputation all over 
Italy. I ſhould not indeed think it impoſſible for a 
Pigeon to fly in accidentally thro* the Roof, where 
they ſtill keep the Hole open, and, by its fluttering 
over ſuch a particular Place, to give ſo ſuperſtitious 
an Aſſembly an Otezaſion of favouring a Competi- 
tor, eſpecially if he had many Fri among the 
Electors that would make a politick Uſe of ſuch an 
Accident: But they pretend the Miracle has hap- 
pen'd more than once. Among the Pictures of ſeve- 
ral famous Men of their Order, there is one with 
this Inſcription. P. D. Thomas Gouldvellus Ep. 
Aſ® Trid"® conſilio contra Heretic, & in Anglia 
contra Eliſabet. Fidei Confeſſor conſpicuus. The Sta- 
tue of Alexander the Seventh ſtands in the large 
Square of the Town; it is caſt in Braſs, and has 
the Poſture that is always given the Figure of a 
Pope; an Arm 4 and bleſſing the le. 
In another Square on a high Pillar is ſet the Sta- 
tue of the bleſſed Virgin, arrayed like a Queen, 
with a Sceptre in her Hand, and a Crown upon 
her Head, for having deliver'd the Town from a 
raging Peſtilence. The Cuſtom of crowning the 
Holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue among the Italian 
that one often ſees in their Churches a little Tin 
Crown, or perhaps a Circle of Stars glued to the 
Canvaſs over the Head of the Figure, which ſome- 
times ſpoils a Picture. In the Convent of Be- 
nedictines, I law three huge Cheſts of Marble, with 
no Inſcription on them that I could find, tho' they 
are ſaid to contain the Aſhes of Yalentinian, Hono- 
rius, and his Siſter Placidia. From Ravenna I 
came to Rimini, having paſſed the Rubicon by the 
way. This River is not ſo very contemptible as it 
| "4 
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is generally repreſented, and was much increaſed by 
the melting of the Snows when Cæſar paſſed it, ac- 
cording to Lacan. 1 


| & 
Fonte cadit modico parviſque impellitur undis 
Puniceus Rubicon, cam fervida canduit.a/tas ; 
Perque imas ſerpit valles, & Gallica certus 
Limes ab Auſonus diſterminat a colonis: 

Tunc vires prebebat hyems, atque auxerat undas 
Tertia jam gravido pluvialis Cynthia cornu, 


Et madidis Eur: reſolute flatibus Alpes. Lib. 1. v. 213, 


While Summer laſts, the Streams of Rubicon 
From their ſpent Source in a ſmall Current run ; 

_ Hid in the winding Vales they gently glide, 
And Italy from neighb*ring Gaul divide; 
But now, with Winter Storms increas'd, they roſe, 
By watry Moons produc'd, and Alpine Snows, 
That melting on the hoary Mountains lay, 
And in warm Eaſtern Winds diſſolv'd away. 


This River is now called Piſatello. 
ERKRimini has nothing modern to boaſt of. Its An- 
tiquities are as follow: A Marble Bridge of five 
Arches, built by Auguſtus and Tiberius, for the In- 
ſeription is ſtill legible, tho” not 74  tranſcrib'd 
by Gruter. A triumphal Arch raiſed by Augu/tus, 
which makes a noble Gate to the Town, tho' part 
of it is ruined. The Ruins of an Amphitheatre. 
The Suggeſtum, on which it is, ſaid —_— CO 
_C2/ar harangued his Army after having paſſed the 
Rubicon, I muſt confeſs I can by no means look 
on this laſt as Authentick : It is built of hewn 
Stone, like the Pedeſtal of a Pillar, but ſomething 
higher than ordinary, and is but juſt broad enough 


tor 
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for one Man to ſtand upon it. On the contrary, the 
ancient Suggeſtums, as I have often obſerved on Me- 
dals, as well as on Conſtantine's Arch, were made 
of Wood like a little kind of Stage; for the Heads 
of the Nails are ſometimes repreſented, that are ſup- 
poſed to have faſlened, the Boards together. We of- 
ten ſee on them the Emperor, and two or three Ge- 
neral Officers, ſometimes ſitting, and ſometimes 
ſtanding, as __ made Speeches, or diſtributed a 
Congiary to the Soldiers or People. They were pro- 
bably always in readineſs, and carried among the 
Baggage of the Army, whereas this at Rimini muſt 
have been built on the Place, and required ſome time 
before it could be finiſhed. 


3 Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini. 
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If the Obſervation I have here made is juſt, it 
may ſerve as a Confirmation to the learned Fa- 
bretti's Conjecture on Trajan's Pillar; who ſup- 
poſes, I think, with a great deal of Reaſon, that 
the Camps, Intrenchments, and other Works cf 

| | the 
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the ſame Nature, which are cut out as if they had 
been made of Brick or hewn Stone, were in reality 
only of Earth, Turf, or the like Materials ; for there 
are on the Pillar ſome of theſe Sugge/Fums, which are 


figured like thoſe on Medals, with only this Difference, 
that they ſeem built with Brick or Free-ſtone. At 
twelve Miles diſtange from Rimin: ſtands the little 
Republick cf St. Marino, which I could not forbear 
viſiting, tho' it lies out of the common Tour of 
Travellers, and has exceffively bad Ways to it. I 
ſhall here give a particular Account of it, becauſe I 
know of no Body elſe that has done it. One may, 
at leaſt, have the Pleaſure of ſeeing in it. ſomething 
more ſingular than can be found in great Govern- 
ments, and form from it an Idea of Venice in its firſt 
Beginnings, when it had only a few Heaps of Earth 
for its Dominions, or of Rome it ſelf, when it had 
yet cover'd but one of its Seven Hills. 


THE 


REPUBLICK 


st. MARINO 


Je H E Town and Republick of St. Mari- 
2 ſtands on the Top of a very high 
SF and craggy Mountain. It is mo bes 
hid among the Clouds, and lay under 
Snow when I ſaw it, tho? it was clear 
and warm Weather in all the Country 
about it. There is not a Spring or Fountain, that I 
could hear of in the whole Dominions, but they are 
always well provided with huge Ciſterns and Reſer- 
voirs of Rain and Snow-water. - The Wine that 
grows on the ſides of their Mountain is extraordinary 
good, and I think much better than any I met with 
on the cold fide of the Apennines. This put me in 
mind of their Cellars, which have moſt of em a 
natural Advantage that renders em extremely cool 
in the hotteſt Seaſons; for they have gengzall in the 
Sides of them deep Holes that run into the Hollows 
of the Hill, from whence there conſtantly iſſues 
a breathing kind of Vapours, fo very chilling in the 
Summer-time, that a Man can ſcarce ſuffer his Hand 

in the Wind of it 8 gh 
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This Mountain, and a few neighbouring Hillocks 
that lie ſcatter'd about the Bottom of it, is the whole 
Circuit of theſe Dominions. They have, what they 
call, three Caftles, three Convents, and five Churches, 
ard reckon about five thouſand Souls in their Com- 
munity. The Inhabitants, as well as the Hiſtorians, 
who mention this litti; Republick, give the following 
Account of its Original. St. Marino was its Foun- 
der, a Dalmatian by Birth, and by Frade a Maſon. 
He was employed above thirteen hundred Years apr 
in the Reparation of Rimini, and, after be had f. 
niſh'd his Work, retired to this ſolitary Mountain, 
as finding it very proper for the Life of the Hermit 
which he led in the greateſt Rigours and Auſterities 
of Religion. He ll peo been here long before he 
wrought a reputed Miracle, which, join'd with his 
extraordinary Sanctity, gain'd him fo great an 
Eſteem, that the Princeſs of the Country made him 
2 Preſent of the Mountain to diſpoſe of it at hig@wn 
Diſcretion. His Reputation quickly Peopled it, and 
fave Riſe to the Republick which calls it ſelf after 
his Name. So that the Commonwealth of Marino 
may boaſt at leaſt of a nobler Original than that of 
Rome, the one having been at firft an Alum for 
Robbers and Murderers, and the other a Reſort of 
Perſons eminent for their Piety and Devotion. "The 
beſt of their Churches is dedicated to the Saint, and 
holds his Aſhes. His Statue ſtands over the high 
Altar, with the Figure of a Mountain in its Hands, 
crown'd with thrge Caſtles, which is likewiſe the 
Arms of the Commonwealth. © They attribute to his 
Protection the long Duration of their State, and look 
on him as the greateſt Saint next the Bleſſed Virgin. 
I ſaw in their Statute- Book a Law againſt ſuch as ſpeak 
diſreſpectfully of him, who are wks puniſhed in the 

ſame manner as thoſe ”"_ are convicted of * 
| | This 
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This petty Republick has now laſted thirteen hun- 
dred Years, while all the other States of Italy have 
ſeveral times changed their Maſters and. Forms of 
Government. Their whole Hiſtory is compris'd in 
two Purchaſes, which they made of a neighbouring 
Prince, and in a War in which they aſſiſted the 
Pope againſt a Lord of Rimini. In the Year 1100 
they bought a Caſtle in the Neighbourhood, as they 
did another in the Year 1170. The Papers of the 
Conditions are preſerv'd in their Archives, where 
*tis very remarkable that the Name of the Agent for 
the Commonwealth, of the Seller, of the Notary, 
and the Witneſſes, are the ſame in both the Inſtru- 
ments, tho' drawn up at ſeventy Years diſtance from 
each other. Nor can it be any Miſtake in the Date, 
becauſe the Popes and Emperors Names, with the 
Year of their reſpective Reigns, are both punQually 
ſet own. About two hundred and ninety Years 
after this, yo fr Pope Pius the Second againſt 
one of the Malate/ta's, who was then Lo Ri. 
mini; and when they had helped to him, 
received from the Pope, as a Reward for their Afi. 
ſtance, four little Caſtles. This they repreſent as 
the flouriſhing Time of the Commonwealth, when 
their Dominions reach'd half way up a neighbouri 
Hill; but at preſent they are reduced to their old 
Extent. They would probably ſell their Liberty as 
deaf as could to any that attacked them; for 


there is but one Road, by which imb up to them, 
and they have a very ſevere Law againſt any of their 
own Body that enters the own by anpther Path, 
leſt any new one ſhould be worn on the of their 
Mountain. All that are capable of bearing Arms are 
exercis'd, and ready at a Moment's Call. 

The Sovereign Power of the Republick was lodg'd 
originally in what they call the 4rengo, a great — 
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| ol in which Houſe had its Repreſentative. 


But becauſe they found too much Confuſion in ſuch 
2 Multitude of Stateſmen, they devolv*d their whole 

Authority into the Hands of the Council of 1 
The Arengo however is ſtill called together in Caſes 
of — Importance; and if, after due Sum- 
mons, any Member abſents himſelf, he is to be fin'd 
to the value of about a Penny E nghſh, which the 
Statute ſays he ſhall pay, Sine aliqgua diminutione aut 
gratid. i. e. Without any Abatement or Favour. In 
the ordinary Courſe of Government, the Council of 
Sixty (which, notwithſtanding the Name, conſiſts 
but of forty Perſons) has in its Hands the Adminiſtra- 
tion of Affairs, and is made up half out of the Noble 
Families, and half out of the Plebeian. They de- 
cide all by Baloting, are not admitted *till five and 
twenty Years old, and chooſe the Officers of the 


Commonwealth. 8 
Thu far they with the Great Council of 
Venice; but their is much more extended; 
for no Sentence can ſtand that is not confirm'd by 
two Thirds of this Council. Beſides, that no Son 
can be admitted into it during the Liſe of his Father, 
nor two be in it of the ſame Family, nor any enter 
but by Election. The chief Officers of the Com- 
mon wealth are the two Capitaneos, who have ſuch a 
Power as the old Roman Conſuls had, but gre choſen 
every ſix Months. I talkd with ſome that had been 
Capitaneos fix or ſeyen times, tha' the Office is never 
to be continu'd to ti ſame Perſons twice ſucceſſively. 
The third is the Calmmiſſary, who j in 
all Civil 3 1 "Be becauſe the 
many Alliances, Friendſhips, and Intermarriages, as 
well as the Perſonal Feuds and Animoſities that 
pen among ſo ſmall a People, might obſtruct the 
Courſe of Juſtice, if one b Number * 
2 the 
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the Diſtfibution of it, they have always a Foreigner 
for this Employ, whom they chooſe for three Year, 
and maintain out of the Publick Stock. He muſt he 
a Doctor of Law, and a Man of known Integrity. 
He is join'd in Commiſſion with the — and 
acts ſomething like the Recorder of London under the 
Lord Mayor. The Commonwealth of Genoa was 


forc'd to make uſe of a foreign Judge for many Year, 


whilſt their Republick was torn into the Diviſions af 
Guelpbs and Gibelines. The fourth Man in the State 
is the Phyfician, who muſt likewiſe be a Stranger, 
and is maintain'd by a publick Salary. He is oblig' 
to keep a Horſe, to viſit the Sick, and to inſpe al 
Drugs that are imported. He muſt be at leaſt thirty 
five Years old, a Doctor of the Faculty, and eminent 


for his Religion and Honeſty ; that his Raſhneſs or Ig 


norance may not unpeople the Commonwealth. And 


that they may not ſuffer long under any bad Choice, 


be is elected only for three Years. The preſent Phy- 
ſician is a very underſtanding Man, and well read n 
our Country men, Harvey, Pillis, Sydenham, &c. 
He has been continued for ſome time among em, and 
they ſay the Commonwealth thrives under A Hands, 
Another Perſon, who makes no ordinary Figure in 
the Republick, is the Schagl-Maſter. I ſcarce met 
with any in the Place that Had not ſome TinRure d 
Learning. I had the Peruſal of a Latin Book in Fili, 
entitled, Btatuta Iluſtriſſimæ Reipublice Sancti Marin, 
Printed at Rimini by order of the Commonwealth. 
The Chapter on the publick MifWters ſays, that when 
an Ambaſſador is diſpatch'd from the Republick to an 
Foreign State, he ſhall be allow'd, out M the Treaſury, 
to the Value of a Shilling a Day. The People are e- 
ſteem'd very honeſt and rigorous in the Execution af 
Juſtice, and ſeem to live more happy and contented a 


mong their Rocks and Snows, than others of the — 
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vin the pleaſanteſt Vallies of the World. Nothing 


indeed can be a greater Inſtance of the natural Love 
that Mankind has for Liberty, and of their Averſion 
to Arbitrary Government, than ſuch a Savage Moun- 
tain cover'd with People, and the Campania of Rome, 
which lies in the ſame Country, almoſt deſtitute of 


Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, 


Ancona, Loretto, &c. 
To ROME. 


of Note are P aro, my Seni allia, 
and Ancona, Fang received its Name 
5; from the Fane or Temple of Fortune 
1 that ſtood in it. One may ſtil} fee the 
3 Triumphal Arch — k there to Au- 
guſtus It is indeed veryymach defaced by Time; 
but the Fs of 2 GY Dr all its 
nicriptions, is nea cut a neigh- 
— Buildi — nee 
beautiful Marble the Water runs 
continually thro? ſeveral. little Spouts, which looks 
very refreſhing in theſe hot Countries, and gives a 
8750 Coolneſs to wp Air about them. That of 
eſaro is handſomly defigned. Aacona is much the 
m conſiderable of theſe Towns. It ſtands on a 
Promontory, and looks more beautifull a diſtance 
than when you are in it. The Port was made by 
Trajan, for which he has a Triumphal Arch erected 
to him by the Sea-fide. The Marble of this Arch 
looks very white and freſh, as being expoſed 8 — 
| 1 - in 
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Winds and Salt Sea-vapours, that by continually - 
fretting it preſerves it ſelf from that mouldy Colour, 
which others of -the fame Materials have contracted. 
Tho the Italians and Voyage-Writers call theſe of 
Rimini, Fane, and Ancona, T riumphal Arches, there 
was probably ſome Bin tian made among the 
Romans between ſuch honorary Arches erected to 
—— * that Rog rais'd to * * on 
account a I 5 are proper num- 
phal Arches. This at Apcong was an Inſtance of 
Gratitude to Trajan for the Port he had made there, 
as the two othegy I have . were probably 
for ſome Reaſom , the ſame nature. One may 
however obſerve the Wildam of the ancient Romans, 
who, to encourage their Emperors in their Incli- 
nation of doing to their — » gave the 
ſame Honours to the great eace, which 
turn'd to the Advantage of t Rauber, as to thoſe 
of War. This is very — in the Medals 
that were p'd on the fame Ocraſions. I re- 
member ts have ſeen one 4 2 $, with a Tri- 


ving remitted a 

. The Medal, 
which was — far Traian, in Remembrance of 
his Beneficence to na, js 2 common. The 
Reverſe has on it a Part with in running acroſs 
it, and betwixt them beth a $2 with this Inſcri 
tion, S. P. Q. R. OPTITMO PRINCIPL X. 2 
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I know, Fabretti would fain aſcribe this Medal to 
another Occaſion ; but Bellorio, in his Additions to 
Angeloni, has ſufficiently refuted all he ſays on that 
Subject. — 

At Loretto I inquir'd for the Engliſb Jeſuits 
Lodgings, and on the Stair-Caſe that leads to 'em 
I faw ſeveral Pictures of ſuch as had been — 


cuted in England, as the two Garnets, Old-Corn, 
and others, to the Number of thirty. Whatever 
were their Crimes, the Inſcription ſays they ſuffer'd 
for their Religion, and ſome of 'em are eſented 
lying under fuch Tortures. as are not in uſe among 
us. The Martyrs of 1679 are ſet by themſelves, 


with a Knife ſtuck in the Boſom of each Figure, to 


ſignify that they were quarter'd. 

The Riches in the Holy Houſe and Treaſury are 
ſurprizingly great, and as much ſurpaſs'd my Expec- 
tation as other Sights have generally fallen ſbort of 


it. Silver can ſcarce find an Admiſſion; and Gold it 


ſelf looks but poorly among ſuch an incredible Num- 


ber of precious Stones. here will be, in a few 
Ages more, the Jewels of the greateſt Value in Eu- 


rope, if the Devotion of its Princes continues in its 
| preſent Fervour. The laſt Offering was made by 

the Queen Dowager of Poland, and coſt her 18000 
Crowns. Some have wonder'd that the Turk never 
attacks this Treaſury, ſince it lies ſo near the Sea- 
ſhore, and is ſo weakly guarded. But beſides that 
he has attempted it ſogmerly with no Succeſs, it is 
certain the Yenetians keep too watchful an Eye over 


his Motions at preſent, and would never ſuffer hin 


to enter the Adriatic. It would indeed be an eaſy 
thing for a Chriſtian Prince to ſurprize it, who has 
Ships {till paſſing to and fro without Suſpicion, eſpe- 


cially if he had a Party in the Town, diſguis'd like 
Pilgrims, to ſecure a Gate for him; for there have 


been ſometimes to the Number of ones in a Day's 
time, as it is generally reported. But *tis probable 
the Venes 3 the Holy Houſe, and 1 
of an Action that would be reſented by all the Ca- 
tholick Princes of Europe, will be as great a Securit y 
to the Place as the ſtrongeſt Fortification, lt is in. 
deed an amazing thing to fee 1 a prodigious Qu an- 
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tity of Riches lie dead, and untouch'd in the midſt 
of ſo much Poverty and Miſery as reign on all Sides 
of 'em. There is no queſtion, however, but the 
Pope would make uſe of theſe Treaſures in caſe of 
any great Calamity that ſhould endanger the Holy 
See; as an unfortunate War with the Turk, or a 
powerful League ar the Proteſtants. For I can't 
but look on thoſe vaſt Heaps of Wealth, that are a- 
maſs'd together in ſo many religious Places of Ita), 
as the hidden Reſerves and Magazines of the Church, 
that ſhe would open on anypreffing Occaſion for her 
laſt Defence'and Preſervagion. If theſe Riches were 
all turn'd inte current Cbin, and employ'd in Com- 
merce, they would make [taly the moſt flouriſhing 
Country in Europe. The Caſe of the Holy Houſe 
is nobly defign'd, and executed by the great Maſters 
of Hab, that flouriſh'd about a bandred v ears ago. 
The Statues of the Sityli are vexy finely wrought, 
each of 'em in a different Air and Poſture, as are 
likewiſe thoſe of the Prophets underneath em. The 
Roof of the Treaſury is painted with the fame kind 
of Device. There ak the upper End of it a 
large Crucifix very much efteem'd, the Figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt Agate of Death, 
and amidft all the Ghaſtlineſs of the Viſage has ſome- 
thing in it very amiable. TheGates of the Church 
| are faid to be of Corinthian Braſs, with many Scrip- 
4 ture Stories riſing on em in 0 Relieve. The 
Pope's Statue, and the Fountfin by it, would make 
a noble Show in a Place Jeſs beautifred with ſo many 
other Productions of The Spicery, the Cellar 
and its Furniture, the great Revenues of ti Convent, 
with the Story of the Holy Houſe, are too well known 
to be here inſiſted upon. b $ 
| W hoever were the firſt Inventors of this Impoſture, 
they ſeem to have taken the hint of it from the Ve- 
| NETAation 
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neration that the old Romans paid to the Cottage of 
Romulus, which ftood on Mount Capitol, and was 
repair d from time to time as it fell, to decay. Vir- 
gil has given a pretty Image little thatch'd 
Palace, that repreſents it ing in Manlius's Time, 
327 Years after the Death of Romulus. 


In ſummo cuſtos & Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo, & Capitolia celſa tenebat : 
Romuleoque recens horrebat Regia culmo. 

Zn. lib. 8. v. 652. 


High on a Rock Heroick Manlius ſtood * 
To guard the Temple, and the Temple's God. 
Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold 
The Palace thatch'd with Straw. Dryden. 


From Loretta, in my way to Rome, I paſs'd thro” 
Recanati, . Tolentino, and Paligni. In 
the laſt there is a Convent of Nuns call'd la Centeſſa, 
that has in the Church an incomparable Madonna 
of Raphael. At Spaletto, the next Town on the 
Road, are ſome Antiquities. The moſt remarkable is 
an Aqueduct of a Gothic Structure, that conveys the 
Water from Mount St. Francis to Spoletto, which is 
not to be equall'd for its height by any other in Eu- 
rope. They reckongfrom the Foundation of the 
loweſt Arch to the 'Top of it 230 Yards. In my 
way hence to Term I ſaw the River Clitumnus, ce- 
lebrated by ſo many of ghe Poets for a particular Qua- 
lity in its Waterg of making Cattle white that drink 
of it. The Inhabitants of that Country have ſtill the 
ſame Opinign of it, as I found upon Inquiry, and have 


a great mai Oxenof a whitiſh Colour to confirm em 
in it. It is probable this Breed was firſt ſettled in the 
Country, and continuing ſtill the fame Species, bas 
made the Inhabitants impute it to a wrong Cauſe ; tho 


go FPejaro, Fano, Senigallia, 


they may as well fancy their Hogs turn black for 
ſome Reaſon of the fame Nature, uſe there are 
none in Italy of any other Breed. The River Cli. 
tumnus, and Mivania that ſtood on the Banks of it, 
are famous for the Herds of Victims with which they 
furn iſh'dall Iraly, | 


Dua formoſa ſuo Clitumnus flumina luco 
2 niveos abluit — boves. © 
Prop. Lib. 2. Eleg. 19. v. 25. 


Shaded with Trees, Clitumnus Waters glide, 
And milk-white Oxen drink its beauteous Tide. 


Hine Albi, Clitumne, greges, & maxima Taurus 


Victima, e tuo perfuſt flumine ſacro, : 
— Templa den — triumphos. 


"There flows Clitumnus thro' the flow'ry Plain; 
Whoſe Waves, for Triumphs after proſp'rous War, 
The Victim Ox, and Snowy Sheep prepare. 


Patulis Clitumnus 5 47 4 
Candentes gelido perfundit flumine Tauros. 
- * Sil. Ital. Lib. 2. 
* | 
Its cooling Stream Clitumnus pours along, 
To waſh the ſnowy Kine, that on its Borders throng, 


— uit i Ifeoanie compiz 
Exphlicat 4 | 49 Luc. Lib. 1. v. 468. 


Where Cattle graze in fair Mevania's Fields, 


| Atque ubi latis aps 
Projecta in campis nebulas exhalat inertes, 


Et 


Virg, Georg, 2. v. 146. 
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Et ſedet ingentem paſcens Met ania taurum, 
Dal Jovi | — | Id. 


Here fair Mevania's pleaſant Fielda Extend, 
Whence riſing Vapours ſluggiſhly aſcend ; 

Where, midſt the Herd that in its Meadows rove, 
Feeds the large Bull, a Sacrifice to Jove, 


ec / vacuet Mevania valles, 
Aut præſtent nivers Clitumna novalia tauros, 
Suffcram — Stat. Syl. 4. Lib. 1. 
Tho' fair Mevania ſhould exhauſt her Field, 
Or his white Kine the fwift Clitumnus yield, 

Still I were poor - 


Pinguior Hiſpulld traheretur taurus et ipſa 
Melo piger, non finitima nutritus in herbd, 
Leta ſed oftendens Clitumni paſcua ſanguis 
Iret, et a grandi cervix ferienda Mmiſtro. 
| . Juv. Sat. 12. v. 11. 
A Bull high-fed ſhould fall the Sacrifice, 
One of Hiſpulla's huge prodigious Size: 
Not one of thoſe our neighb'ring Paſtures feed, 
But of Clitumnus whiteſt Sacred Breed: 
The lively Tincture gf whoſe guſhing Blood 
Should clearly prove the Richneſs of his Food: 
A Neck ſo — ſo large, as would command 
The ſpeeding Blow of ſome uncommon Hand. 


* 9 Congreve, 
I ſhall afterwards have occaſion to quote Clau- 


dian. | 
Terni is the next Town in courſe, formerly call'd 
Interamna, for the ſame Reaſon that a part of 4 


was nam'd Meſopotamia. We enter at the Gaté of 
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the three Monuments, fo call'd becauſe there ſtood 
near it a Monument erected to Tacitus the Hi- 


ftorian, with two others to the Emperors Tacitus 
and Flrianus, of them Natives of the Place, 


Theſe werea few Years ago demoliſh'd by Thunder, 


and the Fragments of them are in the Hands of ſome 
Gentlemen of the Town. Near the Dome I was 
ſhown a ſquare Marble, inſerted in the Wall, with 
the following Inſcription. 5 


Saluti perpetuæ Auguſte Y 
— gels Falles Popul Romani 
* Genio municipi Anno poſt 
Interamnam Conditam. 
D. CC. IV. 
WE a Ad Cnaium Domitium 
Abenobarbum. — 


— — Coſſ. — Ti. Cæſari: 
Auguſti nati ad Æternitatam Romani nominis fublato 


hofte perniciefiſſime P. R. Fauſtus Titius Liberalis 
VI. wir iterum. P. S. F. C. that is, pecunia ſua fferi 


curavit. 


This Stone was probably ſet up on occaſion of 
the Fall of Sejanus. After the Name of Abenabar- 


_ bus there is a little Furrow in the Marble, but fo 
ſmooth and well poliſh'd, that I ſhould not have 
taken notice of it had "net I ſeen Coff. at the end 
of it, by which it is plain there was once the Name 
of a r Conſul, which has been induſtriouſly 
razed out. Lucius ruin Camillus Scribonianus 
was Conſul, under the Reign of Tiberius, and 
was afterwards put to Death for a Conſpiracy that 


* Vid, Faſt, Condul. Sicul. 


he 


— 
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he had form'd againſt the Emperor Claudius; at 


which time it was order'd that his Name and Con- 


ſulate ſhould be effaced out of all 
and Inſcriptions. It is not 


lick Regi 
re im 


that it was this long Name which fill d up the Gap 


am now mentioning. There are near this Mo- 
nument the Ruins of an ancient Theatre, with ſome 
of the Caves intire. I faw among the Ruins an 
old Heathen Altar, with this Particularity in it, 
that it is hollow'd, like a Diſh, at one End; but 
it was not this End on which the Was 
laid, as one may gueſs from the Make of the Fe- 


ſtoon, that runs round the Altar, and & inverted © 
when the Hollow ſtands uppermoſt. In the ſame 


Yard, among the Rubbiſh of the Theatre, lie two 
Pillars, the one of Granate, and the other of a very 
beautiful Marble. I went out of my way to ſee the 


famous Caſcade about three Miles from Terni. It 
is form'd by the Fall of the River Velina, which 


Virgil mentions in the Seventh Aneid ——— Rofea 
rura Velini. | | | 
The Channel of this River lies _y high, and is 
ſhaded on all fides by a green Foreſt, 
ſeveral kinds of "Trees that preſerve their Verdure 
all the Year. The neighbouring Mountains ane co- 
vered with them, and by reaſon of their Height are 
more expos d to the Dews and drizling Rains'than 
any of the adjacent Parts, Which gives oacafion to 


Virgin's Reſea rura (Dewy Countries). The River 


runs extremely rapid before its Fall, and ruſhes down 
a Precipice of a hundred {Yards bi It throws 
it ſelf into the hollow Rock, which has probabl 


been worn by ſuch a conſtant Fall of Water. It 
is impoſſible to ſee the Bottom on which it breaks, 
for the Thickneſs of the Mift that riſes from it, 
which looks at a diſtance like Clouds of Smoke . 


made up of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- years 


—— VS 2 
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cending from ſome vaſt Furnace, and diſtils in per- 
petual Rains on all the Places that lie near it. I 
think there is ſomething more aſtoniſhing in this 
Caſcade, than in all the Water-works of Verſailles, 
and could not but wonder when I firſt ſaw it, that 
] had never met with it in any of the old Poets, eſ- 
pecially in Claudian, who makes his Emperor Ho- 
norius go out of his way to ſee the River Mer, which 
runs juſt below it, and yet does not mention what 
— have been ſo great an Embelliſnment to his 
Poem. But at preſent J don't in the leaſt queſtion, 
not with ing the Opinion of ſome learned Men 
to the contrary, that this is the Gulf thro' which 
 Virgil's Alecto ſhoots her ſelf into Hell: for the very 
Place, the great Reputation of it, the Fall of Wa- 
ters, the Woods that encompaſs it, with the Smoke 
and Noiſe that ariſe from it, are all pointed at in 
the Deſcription. Perhaps he would not mention the 
Name of the River, becauſe he has done it in the 
Verſes that precede. We may add to this, that the 
Caſcade is not far off that part of Itah which has 
been call'd Italiæ Meditullium. | 


Eft locus Italiæ medio, ſub montibus altis, 
Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in 0ris, 
Amſamtri valles; denſis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragoſus 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis et tunto vortice torrens- | 
Hic fpecus horrendum, & ſævi ſpiracula Ditis 
— ruptoque ingens cheronte voraga 
Peſtiferas aperit fauces, queis condita Erinnys 
Inviſum Numen terras cœlumgue levabat. 
| An. 7. V. 563 


In midſt of Tah, well known to Fame, 
There lies a Vale, Amſanctus is the Name, 


Below 
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for a Fury to make her 
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ghelow the lofty Mounts: On either ſide 


Thick Foreſts the forbidden Entrance hide: 
Full in the Centre of the ſacred Wood 


An Arm ariſeth of the Stygian Flood; 
Which falling from on high, with bellowing Sound, 


Whirls the black Waves and rattling Stones around. 

Here Pluto pants for Breath from out his Cell, 

And opens wide the grinning Jaws of Hell. 

To this infernal Gate the Fury flies, 

Here hides her hated Head, and frees the lab'ring 
Skies. a Dryden. 


It was indeed the moſt F Place in the World 
xit, after ſhe had filled a 
Nation with DiſtraQions and Alarms; and I believe 
every Reader's Imagination is pleasd, when he ſees 
the angry Goddeſs thus ſinking, as it were, in a 
Tempeſt, and plunging herſelt into Hell, amidſt 
ſuch a Scene of Horror and Confuſion. 
The River Velino, after having found its way out 
from among the Rocks where it falls, runs into the 
Nera. The Channel of this laſt River is white 
with Rocks, and the Surface of it, for a long Space, 
cover'd with Froth and Bubbles; for it runs n along 
upon the Fret, and is ſtill breaking againſt the Stones 
that oppoſe its Paſſage: So that for theſe Reaſons, 
as well as for the Mixture of Sulphur in its Waters, 
it is very well deſcrib'd - <> irgil, in that Verſe 
wal mentions theſe two Rivers in their old Roman 
ames. 5 | 


Tartaream intendit vacem, qua protinus mne 
Contremutt nemus, et hluæ intonuere profunde, 
Audiit et lang Trivie lacus, audiit amms 
Sulfured Nar albus aqua, fonteſque Velini. 


En. 7. v. 1 
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The ſacred Lake of Trivia from afar, 

The Veline Fountains, and Sulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful Blaſt, the Signal of the War. 

F Dryden. 


He makes the Sound of the Fury's Trumpet run 
up the Nera to the very Sources of Felino, which 

rees extremely well with the Situation of theſe 
* When Virgil has mark'd any particular 
Quality in a River, the other Poets ſeldom fail of 
copying after him. Do. 


3 Narque albeſcentibus undis 
Is Tibrim * an Jil. Ital. Lib. 8. 
t Nar vitiatus odors 
Sulfur Claud. de Pr. & Olyb. Conſ. 
| The Nar 


Corrupted with the of Sulphur flows, | 
And into Tiber's Streams th' inſected Current throws. 


_Frongthis River our next Town on the Road re- 
etives wwe of Narni, L hogs —__ 
remarkable excegk,. 's Bri 
2 Mile from the Town, and is one of 
the ſtatelieſt Ruins in Ita. It has no Cement, and 
looks as firm as one intire Stone. There is an Arch 
of it unbroken, the broadeſt that I have gver ſeen, 
tho” by reaſon of its great Height it does net ap- 
you ſo. The middle one was ſtill much broader. 
he. 


join'd together two Mountains, and belong d, 
— doubt, to the Bridge that Martial men- 
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tions, tho' Mr. Ray takes them to be the Remains 
of an Aqueduct. | 


gad jam parce mite, nec abutere Narnia Quinto; 
Perpetus liceat fic tibi ponte fru! 
Lib. 7. Epigr. 93- 


Preſerve my better part, and ſpare my Friend; 
So, Narni, may thy Bridge for ever ſtand. 


From Narni I went to Otricoli, a very mean 
little Village, that ſtands where the Caſtle of Ocri- 
culum did formerly. I turn'd abdut half a Milg 
out of the Road, to ſee the Ruins of the old Ocri- 
culum, that lie near the Banks of the Tiber. 2 
are ſtill ſcatter'd Pillars and Pedeftals, huge 
of Marble halſ- buried in the Earth, EE 
Towers, Subterraneous Vaults, — dy 
the like Marks of +5 22 


In my way to Rome, ſee ing hi Fl ans 
ing 4 T ſelf CR: N Compenie 1 di Lug 
but it had a C ame, an uiry * 
it to be Mount Soracte. 6 at 
call it, becauſe its Name begins with an S, St. 


ous 
| he Fatigue of gur R the 2 and 
of our "or Je Jo "da wg 
very agreea we 
—— Far es I ae of Sees we 
of Rocks riſing one aboye another, of the 
Gutters worn in the Sides of them by Torrents 
of Rain and Snow-water, or the long Channels of 
Sand winding about their Bottoms, that are ſome- 
times filed with Rivers; we ſaw, in fie 
Days travelling, the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year in 
their Beauty and Perfection. We were ſpacetimes 
| _ ſhivering 
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ſhivering on the top of a bleak Mountain, and a 
little while after basking in a warm Valley, cover- 
ed with Violets, and Almond-trees in Bloſſom, the 
Bees already ſwarming over them, tho but in the 
Month of February. Sometimes our Road led us 
thro! Groves of Olives, or by Gardens of Oranges, 
or into ſeveral hollow Apartments among the 
| Rocks and Mountains, that look like ſo many na- 
tural Green-houfes; as being always ſhaded with a 
great Variety of Trees and Shrubs that never loſe 
their Verdure. 
I ſhall fay nothing of the Via 1 which 
las been ſpoken of by moſt of the Voyage- Writers 
that r * it, kn ſhall ſet Puke Claudian's 
Account of the Journey that Honorius made from 
Ravenna to 2 which lies moſt of it in the 
ſame Road that I have been deſcribing. 


— 4itique nuros 7 Ravenne REA 
| a movet, ja ora Padi portuſque re e 
— 2 legibus advena fave re * | 
Eſtuat, et promas puppes nunc amne ſecundo, 
unc redeunte ve. nudataque littora fluttu 
Deſerit, Ocean Lunaribus æmula damnis ; 
Letior hinc Fano recipit Fortuna vetuſto, 


D icithngue vagus prærup nn þ po Metaurus, 


Dua mont arte r orat Arcu, 
Aamiſſigue wiam ſeft a p viſ 2 rupit, 


Exuperans 2 Fovrs, j Ears + 
2 cultas paſtoribus aras : 

uin et Clitumni facras vifforibus undas, 
Candida que Lats * armenta triumphic, 


p "IS 3 


— 


An Highway made by Veſpafien, like ih: Gene Obſcure | 
near Naples, 
Viſere 
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Viſere cura fuit. Nec te miracula Fontis + 
retereunt : tacito paſſu quem fi quis adiret, 
Lentus erat; ft voce gradum majare citaſſet, 
Commiſtis fervebat aquis : cùmque omnibus una 
Sit natura vadis, ſimiles ut corporis umbras 
Oftendant, hæc ſola novam jactantia ſortem 
Humanos properant imitari flumina mores. 
Celſa debinc patulum preſpectans Narnia campum 
Regali calcatur equo, tha 7 coloris 
Non procul amnis adeſt, urbi qui nominis auctor 
Ilice ſub densa jylvis arctatus opacis | 
Inter utrumque jugum tortis ; 5” aa albet, 
Inde ſalutato libatis Tibride Nymphis, 
 Exciptunt arcus, eperoſaque ſemita, vaſtis 
Melibus, & quiequid tantæ præmittitur urbi, | 
De ſexto Conſ. Hon. 


They leave Ravenna, and the Mouths of Po, 
That all the Borders of the Town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd Lake, 
A ſpacious hoſpitable Harbour make. 
Hither the Seas at ſtated times reſort, 
And ſhove the loaden Veſſels into Port; 
Then with a gentle Ebb retire again, 
And render back their Cargo to the Main, 
So the pale Moon the reſtleſs Ocean guidesy- 
Driv'n to and fro by ſuch ſubmiſſive Tides. #8 
Fair Fortune next, With Iqoks ſerene and kind. 
Receives em, in her ancient Fane enſhrin'd; 
Then the high Hills they croſs, and from below 
In diſtant Murmurs hear Metaurus flow, 
Till to Clitumno's facred Streams they come, 
That ſend white Victims to Almighty Rome; 


thn. 88 


The Fountain not known, 


When 
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When her triumphant Sons in War ſucceed, 
And flaughter'd Hecatombs around em bleed. 
At Narni's lofty Seats arriv'd, from far | 
They view the Windings of the hoary Nar ; 
Through Rocks and Woods impetuouſly he glides, 
While Froth and Foam the fretting Surface hides, 
And now the Royal Gueſt, all Dangers paſs'd, 
Old Tiber and his Nymphs ſalutes at laſt; 
The long laborious Pavement here he treads, 
That to proud Rome th* admiring Nations leads; 
While ſtately Vaults and tow'ring Piles appear, 
And ſhow the World's Metropolis is near. 


_— n 1 taken more Pains on the 
| zhy of [ta an any other of the Latin 
— 2 iven a Catalogue 7 moſt of the Rivers 
that I ſaw in Umbria, or in the Borders of it. He 
has avoided a Fault (if it be really ſuch) which Ma- 
crobius has objected to Virgil, of paſſing from one 
Place to another, without regarding their regular 
and natural Situation, in which Homer's Catalogues 
are obſerv d to be much more methodical and exact 
than YVirgiPs. 5 


avis venientes montibus Unbri, 
Hes *Sapiſque lavant, rapidaſque ſonanti 


Vortice contorquens undas wa Mectaurus : 
Et lavat ingentem T — 2 
Clitumnus taurum, Narque a eſcenti us undi; 


In Nbrim properans, Tineeque inglorius humor, 
Et Clants, et Rubico, et Senonum de nomine Senau. 
Sed pater ingenti medios illabitur amne 
Albula, et 1mmota perſtringit mania ripa, - 
His urbes arva, et latis Mevania pratis,. - 
12 et duro monti per ſaxa recumbens ; 
Narnia, &c. | Sil. = 
* > 


To waſh the Bu 
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The Umbr:, that from hollow Mountains came: 
Theſe Æſis and the Stream of Saprs laves; 
And ſwift Metaurus, that with rapid Waves 
O'er Beds of Stone its noiſy current pours: 
Clitumnus, that preſents its ſacred Stores, 1 
fi the Nar's infected Tide, * 
Whoſe ſulph'rous Waters into Tyber glide: 
Tinea's ſinall Stream, that runs inglorious on: 
The Clanis, Senon, and the Rubicon- | 
With larger Waters, and ſuperior Sway, 5 
Amids the reſt, the hoary Albula c : 
Thro' Fields and Towns purſues his wat'ry Way.) * 


Since I am got among the Poets, I ſhall end 
this Chapter with two or three Paſſages out of 
them, that I have gmitted inſerting in their proper 


Places. 


yt Ciſterna mihi quam Vinea malo Ravenne, 
Cum poſſum poof ayes pluris Aquam. 
| | Mart. Lib. 3. Epigr. 56. 


Lodg'd at Ravenna, (Water ſells ſo dear) 
A Ciſtern to a Vineyard I prefer. 4 


Callidus impoſuit nuper mibi Caupo Ravenna ; | 
Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. : 
a | Id. ib. Epigr. 57. 1 


By a Ravenna Vintner once betray'd, - 
So much for Wine and Water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd 1 mine, 
The Raſcal fabb'd me off with only Wine. 


Stat 
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Stat fucare colus, nec Sidone vilior Ancon, 
Murice nec Brio Sil. Ital. Lib. 8. 


The Wool, when ſhaded with Ancona's Dye, 
May with the proudeſt Tyr:an Purple vie. 


Fountain Water is ſtill very ſcarce at Ravenna, 
and was probably much more ſo, when the Sea was 
within its Neighbourhood. = | 


55 ; 
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HIRE P ON my Arrival at Rome I took a 
View of 8. Peter's, and the Rotunda, 
leaving the reſt till my Return from 
Naples, when | ſhould have Time and 

5 Leiſure enough to conſider what | ſaw. 
wee St. Peter's ſeldom anſwers Expectation 

at firſt entring it, but enlarges itſelf on alf ſides in- 
ſenſibly, and mends upon the Eye every Moment. 
The Proportions are ſo very well obſerv'd, that no- 
thing appears to an Advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf 
above the reſt. It ſeems neither extremely high, 
nor long, nor broad, becauſe it is all of them in 
a juſt Equality. As on the contrary in our Garhic 
2 the Narrowneſs of — A 4 it 
riſe in Height, or run out in 8 W- 
neſs 2 it in Breadth, or the DefeCtive- 
neſs of ſame other Particular makes any ſingle Part 
appear in great Perfection. Tho' every thing in 
this Church is NGOS, ths moſt aſtoniſhing * | 
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of it is the Cupola, Upon my going to the top of 
it, | was ſurpriz'd to find that the Dome, which we 
ſee in the Church, is not the ſame that one looks 
upon Without Doors, the laſt of them being a kind 
of Caſe to the other, and the Stairs lying betwixt 
them both, by which one aſcends into the Ball. 
Had there been only the outward Dome, it would 
not have ſhewn itſelf to an Advantage to thoſe that 
are in the Church; or had there only been the in- 
ward one, it would ſcarce have been ſeen by thoſe 
that are without; had they both been one ſolid 
Dome of fo great a Thickneſs, the Pillars would 
have been too weak to have ſupported it. After 
having ſurvey'd this Dome, I went to ſee the Rotnn- 
da, which is generally ſaid to have been the Model 
of it. This Church is at preſent ſo much chang'd 
from the ancient Pantheon, as Pliny has deſcrib'd it, 
that ſome have been inclin'd to think it is not the 
fame Temple; but the Cavalier Fontana has abun- 

dantly fatisfy'd the World in this Particular, and 
ſhewn how the ancient Figure, and Ornaments cf 
the Pantheon, have been chang'd into what they arc 
at preſent, This Author, who is now eſtcem'd the 
beſt of the Roman Architects, has lately written a 
Treatiſe — Veſpaſian's Amphitheatre, which is not 
et prmted. N ; 
* Aker having ſeen theſe two Maſter- pieces of 
Modern and Ancient Architecture, I have often 
conſider'd with myſelf, whether the ordinary Fi- 
cure of the Eleathen, or that of the Chriſtian Tem- 
ples be the moſt beautiful, and the moſt capable 
of . Maznificence, and can't forbear a—_ the 
Croſs Figure more proper for ſuch ſpacious Build- 
ings than the Rotund. I mult confeſs the Eye is 
much better Ald at firſt entering the Rotznd, and 
takes in the whole Beauty and Magnificence of 
| the 
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the Temple at one view. But ſuch as are built in 
the Form of a Croſs give us a greater Variety of 
Noble Proſpects. Nor is it eaſy to conceive a 
more glorious Show in Architecture, than what a 
Man meets with in St. Peter's, when he ſtands un- 
der the Dome. It he looks upward, he is aſto- 
niſhed at the ſpacious Hollow of the Cupola, and 
has a Vault on every fide of him, that makes one 
of the beautifulleſt Viſtas that the Eye can poſſi- 
bly paſs thro'. I know that ſuch as are profeſs'd 
Admirers of the Ancients will find abundance of 
chimerical Beauties, the Architects themſelves ne- 
ver thought of; as one of the moſt Famous of the 
Moderns in that Art tells us, the Hole in the 
Roof of the Rotunda is ſo admirably contriv'd, 
that it makes thoſe who are in the Temple look 
like Angels, by diffuſing the Light equally on all 
ſides of them. 2 

In all the old Highways, that lead from Rome, 
one ſees ſeveral little Ruins on each fide of them, 
that were formerly ſo many Sepulchres; for the an- 


_ cient Romans generally bury'd their Dead near the 


great Roads. 


Quorum Flaminid tegitur cinis atque Latina. 
Juv. Sat. 1. v. ult. 


u Whole Aſhes lay 
Under the Latin aud Flaminian Way. 


- None but ſome ſew of a very extraordinary Quality, 
having been interred within the Walls of the City. 
Our Chriſtian Epitaphs, *that are to be ſeen only 
in Churches, or Church-yards, begin often with 
a Siſte Viator; Viator precare ſalutem, &c. pro- 
bably in Imitation of the old Roman Inſcriptions, 
that generally addreſs d themſelves; to the. I ravel- 
F 2 : lers; 
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lers; as it was impoſſible for them to enter the 
City, or to go out of it, without paſſing thro' one of 
theſe melancholy Roads, which for a great Length 
was nothing elſe but a Street of F „ 
In my way from Rome to Naples T found no- 
thing ſo remarkable as the Beauty of the Country, 
and the extreme Poverty of its — It is 
indeed an amazing thing to ſee the preſent Deſola- 
tion of Italy, when one conſiders what incredible 
M./ultitudes of People it abounded with during the 
Reigns of the Roman Emperors: And notwithſtand- 
ing the Removal of the Imperial Seat, the Irrup- 
tions of the barbarous Nations, the Civil Wars of 
this Country, with the Hardſhips of its ſeveral Go- 
vernments, one can ſcarce imagine how fo plentiful 
a Soil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpeopled in com- 
pariſon of what it once was. We may reckon, by 
a very moderate Computation, more ſnhabitants in 
the Campania of old Rome, than are now in all 
Italy, And if we could number up thoſe prodigious 
Swarms that had ſettled themſelves in every part of 
this delightful Country, I queſtion not but that they 
would amount to more than can be found, at pre- 
ſent, in any fix Parts of Europe of the ſame Extent. 
This Deſolation appears no where greater than in 
the Pope's Territories; and yet there are ſeveral 
Reaſons would make a Man expect to ſee. thele 
Dominions the beſt regulated, d moft flouriſhing 
of any other in Europe, Their Prince is generally 
a Man of Learning and Virtue, mature in Years 
and Experience, who has ſeldom any Vanity or 
Pleaſure to gratify at his People's Expence, and is 
neither encumber d with Wife, Children or Miſtreſ- 
ſes; not to mention the ſuppos'd Sanctity of his 
Character, which obliges him in a more particular 
manner to conſult the Good and Happineſs of mw 
| nd. 
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kind. The Direction of Church and State are 
lodg'd entirely in his own Hands, ſo that his Govern- 
ment is naturally free from thofe Principles of Fac- 
tion and Diviſion, which are mix'd in the very 
Compoſition of moſt others. His Subjects are al- 
ways ready to fall in with his Deſigns, and are more 
at his Diſpoſal than any others of the moſt abſolute 
Government, as they have a greater Veneration for 
his Perſon, and not.only court his Favour but his 
Bleſſing. His Country is extremely fruitful, and 
has good Havens both for the Adriatick and Medi- 
terranean, which is an Advantage peculiar to him- 
ſelf, and the Neapolitans, above the reſt of the 
Haliaus. There is ſtill a Benefit the Pope enjoys 
above all other Sovereigns, in drawing great Sums 
out of Spain, Germany, and other ntries that 
belong to Foreign Princes, which one would fanc 
might be no ſmall Eaſe to his own Subjects. We 
may here add, that there is no Place in Europe fo 
much frequented by Strangers, whether they are 
| ſuch as come out of Curioſity, or ſuch who are 
_ obliged to attend the Court of Rome on ſeveral Oc- 
caſions, as are many of the Cardinals and Prelates, 
that bring conſiderable Sums into the Pope's Domi- 
nions. But notwithſtanding all theſe promiſing Cir- 
cumſtances, and the lang Peace that has reign'd fo 
many Years in [tgly, there is not a more miſerable 
People in Euro 
State is thin of Inhabitants, and a great Part of his 
Soil uncultivated. His Subjects are wretchedly poor 
and idle, and have neither ſufficient Manufactures 
nor Traffick to employ them. Theſe ill Effects 
may axiſe, in a great meaſure, out of the Arbi- 
trarineſs of the Government; but I think they are 
chiefly to be aſcrib'd to the very Genius of the Ro- 
man Catholic 1 which here ſhews it ſelf 
Fa 4 


than the Pope's Subjects. His 
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in its Perſection. It is not ſtrange to find a Country 
half unpeopled, where fo great a Proportion of the 
Inhabitants of both Sexes is ty'd under ſuch Vows 
cf Chaſtity, and where at the ſame time an Inqui- 
ſion forbids all Recruits out of any other Religion. 
Nor is it leſs eaſy to account for the great Poverty 
and Want that are to be met with in a Country, 


Which invites into it ſuch Swarms of Vagabonds, 


under the Title of Pilgrims, and ſhuts up in 
Cloifters ſuch an incredible Multitude of young and 
luſty Beggars, who, inſtead of increaſing the common 
Stock by their Labour and Induſtry, lie as a dead 


Weight on their Fellow-Subjects, and conſume the 


Charity that ought to ſupport the Sickly, Old and 


Decrepid. The many Hoſpitals, that are every 


where erected, ferve rather to encourage Idleneſs in 
the People, than to ſet them at Work; not to 
mention the great Riches which lie uſeleſs in 
Churches and Religious Houſes, with the Multitude 
of Feſtivals that muſt never be violated by Trade 
or Buſineſs. To ſpeak truly, they are here fo wholly 
taken up with Mens Souls, that they neglect the 
— of their Bodies; and when, to theſe natural 

vils in the Government and Religion, there ariſes 
among them an avaritidus Pope, who is for making 
a Family, it is no wonder if the People ſink under 
ſuch a Complication of Diſtempers. Yet it is to this 
Humour of Nepotiſm that Rome owes its preſent 
Splendor and Magnificence; for it would have been 
impoflible to have furniſh'd out ſo many glorious 
Palaces with ſuch a Profuſion of Pictures, Statues, 
and the like Ornaments, had not the Riches of the 


People at ſeveral times fallen into the Hands of 


many different Families, and of particular Perſons; 


as we may obſerve, tho' the Bulk of the Roman 


People was more rich and happy in the times of the 
Common- 
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Commonwealth, the City of Rome receiv'd all its 
Beauties and Embelliſhments under the Emperors. 
It is probable the Campania of Rome, as well as 
cther Parts of the Pope's Territories, would be cul- 
tivated much better than it is, were there not ſuch 
an exorbitant Tax on Corn, which makes them 
plow up only ſuch ſpots of Ground as turn to the 
moſt Advantage: Whereas were the Money to be 
rais'd on Lands, with an Exception to ſome of the 
more barren Parts, that might be Tax-free for a 
certain Term of Years, every one would turn his 
Ground to the beſt Account, and in a little time per- 
haps bring more Money into the Pope's Treaſury. 
The greateſt Pleaſure I took in my Journey from 
Rome to Naples was in ſeeing the Fields, Towns, 
and Rivers, that have been deſcrib'd by ſo many 
Claſſic Authors, and have been the Scenes of fa 
many great Actions; for this whole Road is ex- 
tremely barren of Curioſities. It is worth while to 
have an Eye on Horace's Voyage to Brundiſi, when 
one paſles this Way; for by comparing his ſeveral 


Stages, and the Road he took, with thoſe that are 


obſerv'd at preſent, we may have ſome Idea of the 
Changes that have been made in the Face of this 
Country ſince his time. If we may | ay at the 
common travelling of Perſons of Quality, among 
the ancient Romans, from this Poet's Deſcription of 
his Voyage, we may conclude they ſeldom went 
above fourteen Miles a Day over the Appian Way, 
which was more us'd by the Noble Komans than 
any other in Italy, as it led to Naples, Baie, and 
the moſt delightful Parts of the Nation. It is indeed 
very diſagreeable to be carry'd in haſte over this 
Pavement, _ = . 
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Minus eft gravis Appla tardis. 
| Hor. Sat. 5. I. 1. v. 6. 


For to quick Trav'lers tis a tedious Road; 
But if you walk but flow, tis pretty good. Creech. 


Lucan has deſcrib'd the very Road from Anxur to 
Rome, that Horace took from Rome to Anxur. It i; 
not indeed the ordinary Way at preſent, nor is it 
mark'd out by the ſame Places in both Poets. 


2 et præcipites ſuperaverat Anxuris arces, 
t qua f Pentinas via dividit uda paludes ; 
Qua ſublime nemus, Scythice qua regna Dianæ; 
Juaque iter eft Latiis ad ſummum faſcibus Albam: 
E xcels& de rupe procul jam conſpicit Urbem. 
| ; | Lib. 3. . 84. 

He now had conquer'd Anxur's ſteep Aſcent, 
And to Pontina's wat'ry Marſhes went; 
A long Canal the muddy Fen divides, 
And with a clear unſully'd Current glides ; 
Diana's woody Realms he next invades, 
And crofling through the conſecrated Shades, 
Aſcends high Alba, whence with new Delight 
He ſees the City rifing to his Sight. 


In my way to Naples I croſs'd the two moſt con- 
fiderable Rivers of the Camps Felice, that were 
formerly call'd the Liris and Vulturnus, and are at 
preſent the Garigliano and Vulturno. The firſt of 
theſe Rivers had been .deſervedly celebrated by the 
Latin Poets for the Gentleneſs of its Courſe, as the 
other for its Rapidity and Noife, 


lt. 


+ A Canal, the Marks of it fill ſeen, 


=== Rura 
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—. Rura que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus Amnis. | 

Hor. Lib. 1. Od 31. v. 37. 
Liris ----- qui fonte quieto 5 
Diſſimulat curſum, et nullo mutabilis :mbre 
Perſtringit tacitas gemmanti gurgite ri 


Pc 6 

| Sil. Ital. Lib. 4. 
Aiſcentem flumina Lirim 

Sulfureum, tacitiſque vadis ad littora lapſum 

Accolit Arpinas lcd. Lib. 8. 
Where the ſmooth Streams of Liris ſtray, 

And ſteal inſenſibly away. 8 7 
The Warlike Arpine borders on the Sides 
Of the flow Lzris, that in Silence glides, c 
And in its tainted Stream the working Sulphur hides. 3 


Vulturnuſque rapax == Cl de Pr. &. Ol. Conſ. 


Vulturnuſque celer — | Luc. Lib. 2. 28. 
— Hluctuque ſonorum | 
Vilturnum | Sil. Ital. Lib. 8. 


The rough Yulturnus, furious in its Courſe, 
With rapid Streams divides the fruitful Grounds, 
And from afar in hollow Murmurs ſounds. 


The Ruins of Anxur and old Capua mark out 
the pleaſant Situation in which thoſe 'I owns formerly 

ſtood. The firſt of them was planted on the 
Mountain, where we now ſee Terracina, and b 

reaſon of the Breezes that came off the Sea, and 

the Height of its Situation, was one of the Summer 

Retirements of the ancient Romans, _ 

O nemus, O fontes ! ſolidumque madentis arenæ 
Littus, et agquoreis ſplendidus Anxur aquis! 

| Mart. Lib. 10. Epigr. 51. 

EY Ye 


| 
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Ye warbling Fountains, and | ye ſhady Trees, 
Where Anxur feels the cool refreſhing Breeze 
Blown off the Sea, and all the dewy Strand 


Lies cover'd with a ſmooth unſinking Sand. 


Anxuris e@quoret placidos, Frontine, receſſus, 
Et propius Baias littoreamque domum. 
Et qucd inhumane Cancro fervente Cicadæ 
Wen novere, nemus, flumineoſque lacus, 


Dum colui, &c, — Id. ib. Epigr. 58. 
On the cool Shore, near Baia's gentle Seats, 


I lay retir'd in Anxur's ſoft Retreats: 


Where Silver Lakes, with verdant Shadows crown'd, 
Difperſe a grateful Chilneſs all around: 

The Graſshopper avoids th? untainted Air, 

Nor in the midit of Summer ventures there. 


Impoſitum Saxis late candentibus Anxur. | 

| | Hor. Lib. 1. Sat. 5. v. 26, 
Monte procellaſo Murranum miſerat Anxur. 
„ | Sil. Ital. Lib. 4. 
— Scopulrfs werticis Anxur. Sil. Ital. Lib. 4. 
Capuæ Luxum vide apud Sil. Ital. Lib. 11. 


Murranus came from Anxur's ſhow'ry Height, 


With ragged Rocks, and ſtony Quarries white; 
Seated on Hills | | 


 F don't know whether it be worth while to take 
notice that the Figures which are cut in the Rock 
near Terracina, increaſe ftill in a Decimal Propor- 
tion as they come nearer the Bottom. If one of 
our Voyage - Writers, who paſſed this way more than 
once, had obſerv'd the Situation of theſe Figures, — 

wou 
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would not have troubled himſelf with the Diſſer- 
tation that he has made upon them. Silius Italicus 
has given us the Names of ſeveral Towns and Rivers 
in the Campania Felice, 


Jam vero quos dives opum, ques dives avorum, 
Vt tato dabat ad bellum Campania tractu; 
Ductorum adventum vicinis ſedibus Oct 
Scrvabant ; Sinueſſa tepens, fluctugue ſanorum 
[ulturnum, quaſque evertere ſilentia Amyclæ, 
Fundique et regnata Lamo Cajeta, domuſque 
| ininhats compreſſa freto, ſlagniſque pa | 
Linternum, et quondam fatorum conſcia Cume ; 
lie Nucerie, et Gaurus navalibus apta, | 
Prale Dicharchea multo cum milite Graia ; 
Illic Parthenope, et Pæno non pervia Nola, 
Alliphe, et Clanio contemte ſemper Acerræ. 
arraſtes etiam populos totaſque videres 
Sarni milis opes : illic quos ſulphure pingues 
 Phlegrei legere ſinus, Miſenus et ardens 
Ore gigantes ſedes Ithaceſia, Baje ; 
Nan Prochyte, non ardentem ſortita Typhaa 
Inarime, non antiqui ſaxoſa Telanis | 
In/ula, nec parvis aberat Galatia muris, 
yurrentum, et pauper ſulci Cerealis Avella; 
u primis Capua heu nebus ſervare ſecundis 
luceanſulta madum, et praus geriturd tumore. Lib, 8. 


Now rich Campania ſends forth all her Sons, 
And drains her populous Cities for the War : 
The Oſci, firſt, in Arms their Leaders wait: 
Warm Sinue//a comes; Fulturnum too, . 
Whoſe Walls are deafen'd by the ſounding Main 
And fair Amycle, to the Foe betray'd 
Thro' fatal Silence: Fund: too was there; 
And Cajeta by antient Lamus ruled: ok 
ti 
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Antiphata, waſh'd by the rolling Sea 

And moiſt Linternum on its marſhy Soil: 
Cume, the Sibyll's antient Seat, was there 
Nucerie too, and woody Gaurus, came: 
There was Parthenope, and Nola there, 
Nola, impervious to the Punic Arms; 
Alliphe, and Acerræ till o'erflow'd 

By the ſwift Clanius there you might behold 
Sarraſte's manly Sons, and all the Wealth 
Of gentle Saruus; thoſe whom Phlegra ſent 


Steaming with Sulphur : Thither Bazz came, 
Built by e“ Friend; Miſenus too; 


Nor Prochyte was abſent, nor the fam'd 
Inarime, where huge Typheus lies 
Transfix'd with Thunder; nor the ſtony Iſle 


Of Telon, nor Calatia's humble Walls; 


Surrentum, and Avella's barren Soil: 
But chiefly Capua, Capua, doom' d, alas? 


By her own Pride and Inſolence to fall, 


NAPLES, 
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NAPLES. 


M firſt Days at Naples were taken u 
with the Sight of Proceſſions, whi 
IG @ are always very magnificent in the 
CAD DDSJSS Holy-Week. 1 would be tedious to 
n 


ive an Account of the ſeveral Repre- 
entations of our Saviour's Death and 
Reſurrection, of the Figures of himſelf, the bleſſed 
Virgin, and the Apoſtles, which are carried up and 
down on this Occaſion, with the cruel Penances 
that ſeveral inflict on themſelves, and the multitude 
of Ceremonies that attend theſe Solemnities. I faw, 
at the ſame time, a very fpendid Proceſſion for the 
Acceſſion of the Duke of Aujou to the Crown of 
Spain, in which the Vice-Roy bore his Part at the 
Left Hand of Cardinal Cantelmi. To grace the Pa- 
rade, they expos'd, at the ſame time, the Blood of 
St. Tanuarius, which liquify'd at the Approach of 
the Saint's Head, tho', as they ſay, it was hard con- 
geal'd before. I had twice an Opportunity of ſeein 
the Operation of this pretended Miracle, and muſt 
confeſs 1 think it fo far from being a real Miracle, 
that I look upon it as one of the moſt bungling Tricks 
that I ever ſaw: Yet it is this that makes as great a 
Noiſe as any in the Roman Church, and that Mon- 
fieur Paſchal has hinted at among the reſt, in his 
Marks of the true Religion. The modern Neapoii- 
tans ſeem to have copy'd it out from one, which 
W238 
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was ſhewn in a Town of the Kingdom of Naples, 


as long ago as in Horace's Time. 


Dehinc Gnatia lymphis 

Tratis extructa dedit riſuſque joceſque, 
Dum, flamma ſine, thura liqueſcere limine Sacro 
| Perſuadere cupit : credat Judæus epella, 

Non ego. — Lib. 1. Sat. 5. v. 97. 


At Gnatia next arriv'd, we laugh'd to ſee 
The ſuperſtitious Crowd's Simplicity, 
That in the ſacred Temple needs would try 1 
Without a Fire th' unheated Gums to fry ; | 
Believe who will the folemn Sham, not . 


One may ſee at leaſt that the heathen Prieſthood 
had the ſame kind of Secret among them, of which 
the Roman Catholicks are now Maſters. £ 
I muſt confeſs, tho' had liv'd above a Year in a 
Roman Catholick Country, I was ſurpriz'd to ſee 
many Ceremonies and Superſtitions in Naples, that 
are not ſo much as thought of in France, But as it 
is certain there has been a kind of ſecret Reformation 
made, tho? not publickly own'd, in the Roman Ca- 
tholick Church, ſince the ſpreading of the Proteſtant 
Religion, fo we find the ſeveral Nations are recover'd 
out of their Ignorance, in proportion as they con verſe 
more or leſs with thoſe of the Reform'd Churches. 
For this Reaſon the french are much more enlight- 
en'd than the Spantaras or Jialians, on Occaſion ef 
their frequent Controverſies with the Huguanots; and 
we find many of the Roman Catholick Gentlemen 
of our own Ccuntry, who will not itick to laugh at 
the Superſtitions they ſometimes meet with in other 


I ſhall 
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I ſhall not be particular in deſcribing the Grandeur 
of the City of Naples, the Beauty of its Pavement, 
the Regularity of its Buildings, the Magnihcence cf 
its Churches and Convents, the Multitude of its In- 
habitants, or the Delightfulneſs of its Situation, which 
ſv many others have done with a great deal of Lei- 
fire and Exactneſs. If a War ſhould break out, the 
Town has reaſon. to apprehend the exacting of a large 
Contribution, or a Bombardment. It has but feven 
|  Gallies, a Mole, and two little Caftles, which are 
capable of hindering an Enemy's Approaches. Be- 
ſides that the Sea which lies near it is not ſubject to 
Storms, has no ſenſible Flux and Reflux, and is fo 
deep that a Veſſel of Burden may come up to the 
very Mole. The Houſes are flat-root'd to walk 
upon, ſo that every Bomb that fell on them would 
take Effect. | | | 
Pictures, Statues, and Pieces of Antiquity are not 
ſo common at Naples, as one might expect in fo 
great and ancient a City of /taly; tor the Vice-Roys 
take care to ſend into Spain every thing that is valu- 
able of this nature. Two ot their fineſt modern 
| Statues are thoſe of Apollo and Minerva, plac'd on 
each fide of Sannazarms's Tomb. On the Face of 
this Monument, which is all of Marble, and very 
neatly wrought, is repreſented, in Bas Relief, Nepe 
tune among the Satyrs, to ſhow that this Poet was 
the Inventor of Piſcatory Eclogues. I remember 
Hugo Grotius deſcribes himſelf, in one of his Poems, 
as the firſt that brought the Muſes to the Sea fide ; 
but he muſt be underſtood only of the Poets of his 
own Country, I here ſaw the Temple that Sanna- 
' zZarius mentions in his Invocation of the bleſſed Vir- 
gin, at the beginning of bis De partu Virginis, which 
Was all rais'd. at his own Expence. . 
a4 — Nueis 
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——Nivets tibi ſi folennia templis 

Serta damus; fi manſuras libi ponimus aras 

Exciſo in ſcopule, fluctus unde aurea canos 

Deſpiciens celſs de culmine Mergilline 

Attollet, nautiſque procul venientibus Mert; 

Tu vatem ignarumque vie inſuetumque labori 

Diva mone — Lib. 1. 


Thou bright Celeſtial Goddeſs, if to Thee 

An acceptable Temple I ere, 

With faireſt Flow'rs and freſheſt Garlands deck'd, 
On tow'ring Rocks, whence Mergellinꝭ ſpies 

The ruffled Deep in Storms and Fempeits riſe ; 
Guide thou the Pious Poet, nor reſ{u/- | 
Thine own propitious Aid to Eis unpractis'd Muſe. 


There are ſeveral very dei ghtful Proſpects about 
Naples, eſpecially from ſome of the Religious Houſes; 
for one ſeldom finds in [:aly a Spot of — more 

eeable than ordinary, that is not cover'd with a 

nvent. The 2 of this City, tho' there 
are many of them, don't appear to the beſt Advan- 
tage when one ſurveys them at 2 diſtance, as being 


22 too high and narrow. The Marquiſs of Ne- 
0 


dina Sidonia, in his Vice-Royalty, made the Shell of 
a Houſe, which he had not time to finiſh, that com- 
mands a View of the whole Bay, and would have heen 
a very noble Building, had he brought it to Perfection. 

It ſtands ſo on the Side of a Mountain, that it 
would have had a Garden to every Story, by the 


help of a Bridge, which was to have been laid over 


each Garden, 


The Bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one 


that I ever ſaw. It lies in almoſt a round Figure 
of about thirty Miles in the Diameter. Three 
Parts of it are ſhelter d with a neble 4 of 
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Woods and Mountains. The high Promontory of 
Sur rentum divides it from the Bay of Salernum. Be- 
tween the utmoſt Point of this Promontory, and the 
Iſle of Caprea, the Sea enters by a Strait of about 
three Miles wide. This Iſland ſtands as a vaſt Mole, 
which ſeems to have been planted there on purpoſe 
to break the Violence of the Waves that run into the 
Bay. It lies longways, almoſt in a parallel Line to 
Naples. The exceſſive Height of its Rocks ſecures a 
great Part of the Bay from Winds and Waves, which 
enter -again between the other End of this Iſland 
and the Promontory of Miſeno. The Bay of Va- 
ples is call'd the Crater by the old Geographers, pro- 
bably from this its Reſemblance to a round Bowl 
half fill'd with Liquor. Perhaps Yirgi/, who com- 
pos'd here a great part of his Aneids, took from 
hence the Plan of that beautiful Harbour, which he 
has made in his firſt Book; for the Lilyan Port is 
but the Neapolitan Bay in little. 


Eſt in ſeceſſu longo locus : Inſula pertum 
2 4455 — 1045 ed ab allo 

rangitur, inque ſinus Kili ſeſe unda reductss 
Hinc atque hinc vaſte rupes geminique minantur 
In cœlum ſcopuli, quorum ſub vertice late | 
AEquora tuta ſilent; tum Silvis Scena coruſcis 
Deſuper, horrentigue atrum nemus imminet umbrg. 

En. 1. v. 163. 


Within a long Receſs there lies a Bay; 

An Iſland ſhades it from the rolling Sea, 

And forms a Port ſecure for Ships to ride: | 

Broke by the jutting Land on either Side, 

In double Streams the briny Waters glide 

| Between two Rows of Rocks: a Sitvan Scene 

Appears above, and Groves for ever Green. Dryden, 
+ Naples 
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Naples ſtands in the Boſom of this Bay, and has 
the pleaſanteſt Situation in the World, tho', by reaſon 
of its Weſtern Mountains, it wants an Advantage 
Vitrudius would have to the Front of his Palace, of 
ſeeing the ſetting Sun. 

One would wonder how the Spaniards, who have 
but very few Forces in the Kingdom of Naples, ſhould 
be able to keep a People from Revolting, that bas 
been famous for its Mutinies and Seditions in former 
Ages. But they have ſo well contriv'd it, that, tho 
the Subjects are miſerably harraſg'd and 4 the 
greateſt of their Opyreſſors are thoſe of their own 
dy. I ſhall not mention any thing of the Clergy, 
who are ſufficiently reproached in moſt Itineraries 
for the univerſal Poverty that vne meets with in this 
noble and plentiful Kingdom. A great Part of the 
People is in a State of Vaſſalage to the Barons, who 
are the harſheſt Tyrants in the World to thoſe that 
are under them. The Vaſlals indeed are allow'd, 
and invited to bring in their Complaints and Ap- 
peals to the Vice-Roy, who, te foment Diviſions, 
and gain the Hearts of the Populace, does not ſtick 
at impriſoning and chaſtifing their Maſters very ſe- 
verely on Occaſion. The Subjects of the Crown 
are notwithſtanding much more rich and happy than 
the Vaſfals of the Barons. Infomuch that when the 
King has been upon the Point of felling a Town to 
one of his Barons, the Inhabitants have rais'd the 
Sum upon themſelves, and preſented it to the King, 
that they might keep out of ſo inſupportable a 
Slavery. Another way the Spaniardt have taken 
to grind the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the 
Odium from themſelves, has been by erecting 
ſeveral Courts of Juſtice, with a very ſmall Pen- 
ſion for ſuch as fit at the Head of them, fo that 
they are tempted to take Bribes, keep Cauſes un- 
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decided, encourage Law-ſuits, and do all they can 
to fleece the People, that they may have where- 
withal to ſupport their own Dignity. It is incre- 


dible how great a Multitude of Retainers to the 


Law there are at Naples, It is commonly faid, 
that when Innocent the Eleventh had deſir'd the 
Marquiſs of Carpio to furniſh him with thirty 
thouſand Head of Swine, the Marquiſs anſwer'd 
him, that for his Swine he cou'd not ſpare them, 
but if his Holineſs had occaſion fer thirty thou- 
fand Lawyers, he had them at his Service, Thele 
Gentlemen find a continual Employ for the fiery 
Temper of the Neapolitans, and hinder them 
from uniting in ſuch common Friendſhips and 
Alliances as might endanger the Saſety of the 
Government. I here are very few Perſons of 
Conſideration who have not a Cauſe depending; 
for when a Neapelitan Cavalier has nothing elſe wk 
he gravely ſhuts himſelf up in his Cloſet, and 
falls a tumbling over his Papers, to ſee if he can 
ſtart a Law-Suit, and plague any of his Neighbours. 
So much is the Genius of this People chang'd ſince 
Statius's Time. | | 


Nulla foro rabies, aut ſtrictæ Furgia Legis; 
Morum jura viris folum & 2 aſcibus AMaquum. 
a6 ylv. 5. Lib. 3. v. 87. 


By Love of Right and Native Juſtice led, 

In the ſtraight Paths of Equity they tread ; 

Nor know the Bar, nor fear the Judge's Frown, 
Unpractis'd in the Wranglings of the Gown. 


There is another Circumſtance, which makes the 
Neapolitans, in a very particular manner, the Op- 
preſſors of each other. The Gabels of Naples 

| Are 
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are very high on Oil, Wine, Tobacco, and indeed 
on almoſt every thing that can be eaten, drank 
worn. There would have been one on Fruit, had 
not Maſſarzells's Rebellion aboliſh'd it, as it has pro- 
bably put a ſtop to many others. What make 
theſe Impoſts more intolerable to the poorer ſort, 
they are laid on all Butchers Meat, while at the 
ſame time the Fowl and Gibbier are Tax free. 
_ Beſides, all Meat being taxed equally by the Pound, 
it happens that the Duty lies heavieſt on the coarſer 
Sorts, which are moſt likely to fall to- the ſhare 
of the common People, ſo that Beef perhaps pays 
a Third, and Veal a Tenth of its Price to the 
Government, a Pound of either Sort having the 
ſame Tax fix'd on it. Theſe Gabels are moſt ef 
them at preſent in the Hands of private Men; 
for as the King of Spain has bad occaſion for Mo- 
ney, he has borrow d it of the rich Neapolitans, on 
condition that they ſhould receive the Intereſt out of 


| ſuch or ſuch Gabels till he could repay them the 


Principal. | N 5 
This he has repeated fo often that at preſent there 
is ſcarce a ſingle Gabel unmortgag'd ; ſo that there 
is no Place in Europe which pays greater Taxe, 
and at the ſame time no Prince who draws leſs Ad- 
vantage from them. In other Countries the People 
have the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Money they give 
f nt in the Neceſſities, Defence, or Ornament of 
their State, or at leaſt in the Vanity or Pleaſures of 
their Prince: but here moſt of it goes to the en- 
riching of their Fellow-Subjes. If there was not 
ſo great a Plenty of every thing in Naples the Peo- 
ple could not bear it. The Spaniard however reaps 
this Advantage from the prefent Poſture of Aﬀairs, 
that the Murmurs of the People are turn'd upon 
their own Countrymen, and what is more N 
| able, 
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able, that almoſt all the Perſons, of the preateſt 
Wealth and Power in Naples, are engag'd by their 
own [Intereſts to pay theſe Impoſitions chearfully, 
and to ſupport the Government which has laid them 
on. For this Reaſon, tho' the poorer ſort are for 
the Emperor, few of the Perſons of Conſequence 
can endure to think of a Change in their preſent 
Eftabliſhment ; tho? there is no queſtion but the 
King of Spain will reform molt of theſe Abuſes, by 
breaking or retrenching the Power of the Barons, 
by cancelling ſeveral unneceſſary Employs, or by 
ranſoming or taking the Gabels into his own Hands. 
| have been told too there is a Law of Charles tle 
Fifth ſomething like our Statute of Mortmain, 
which has laid dormant ever ſince his Time, and 
will probably have new Life put into it under the 
Reign of an active Prince. The Inhabitants of 
Naples have been always very notorious for leading a 
Life of Lazineſs and Pleaſure, which | take to ariſe 
partly out of the wonderful Plenty of their Country, 
that does not make Labour ſo neceſſary to them, and 
partly out of the Temper of their Climate, that re- 
laxes the Fibres of their Bodies, and diſpoſes the Peo- 
ple to ſuch an idle indolent Humour. Whatever it 
proceeds from, we find they were former]y as famous 
for it as they are at preſent. | | 
This was perhaps the Reaſon that the Antients tell 
us one of the Sirens was bury'd in this City, which 
thence receiv'd the Name of Parthenope, 


Improba Siren 


Deſidia Hor. Sat. 3. Lib. 2. v. 14. 
Sloth, the deluding Siren of the Mind. 


3 
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E. in Otia natam 5 
Parthenopen ——— Ov. Met. Lib. 15. v. 11 


” . 


/e Neapolis. Hor. Exod. 5. v. 4; 


Parthenope, for idle Hours deſign'd, 
To Luxury and Eaſe unbinds the Mind. 


Parthenope non dives opum, non ſpreta vigoris : 
Nam molles Urbi ritus, atque 22 Mu ſis 
Otia, et exemptum curis grapioribus æuum. 
Sirenum dedit una ſuum et memorabile nomen 


Paribenope muris Achelozas; _ cujus 


Regnavere diu cantus, cum dulee per undas 
Exitium miſeris caneret non proſpera Nautis. 


Sil. Ital. Lib. 12, 


Here wanton Naples crowns the happy Shore, 

Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor; 

The Town in ſoſt Solemnities delights, 

And gentle Poets to her Arms invites; 

The People, free ſrom Cares, ſerene and gay, 
Paſs all their mild untroubled Hours away. 
Parthenope the riſing City nam'd ,... 

A S:ren, for her Songs and Beauty fam'd, 

That cft had drown'd among the neighb'ring Scas 
The liit'ning Wretch, and made Defiruftion pleaſe, 


Has ego te ſedes (nam nec mihi barbara Thrace 

Nec Libye natale ſelum ) transferre labore : 

uus et mollis hvems et frigida temperat «/tas, 
Quas imbelle fretum torpentibus alluit undis : 

Pax ſecura locis, et deſidis Otia vitæ, 

Et nunquam turbata quies, ſomnique perafii: __, 
Nulla foro rabies, & c. Stat. Sylv. 5. Lib. 3. v. 81. 
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heſe are the le Seats that I propo le ; 

For not cold 8060 undiſſolv ing Snows, 
No: the parch'd Libyan Sands thy Husband bore, 
But mild Parthenope”'s delightful Shore; 

Where huſh'd in Calms the bord'ring Ocean laves 
Her ſilent Coalt, and rolls in lang $7 Waves; 
Refreſhing Winds the Summer's Heats aſſwage; 
Ard kindly Warmth diſarms the Winter's Rage; 
R-mov'd from Noiſe and the tumultuous War, 1 
Set Sleep and downy Eaſe inhabit there, 

And Dreams unbroken with intruding Care. 


ANTIQUITIES 


AN D 
Natal Curioſities 
That lie near the 


City of NarLEs. 


88 Tomb is the firſt that one meets with 

on the Way thither. It is certain 
WY this Poet was bury'd at Naples; but! 
think i it is Þ alme as certain, that his Tomb ſtcod on 


29 2 tiquities. What they call Virgil 


the other fide of the Town, which looks towards 


Veſuvio. By this Tomb is the Entry into the Grotto 
ot Pauſtlypo. The common Any + of Naples be- 
lieve it to have been wrought by Magick, and that 
Virgil was the Magician; who is in greater Repute 


among the Neapelitans for having made the Grotto, 


than the Lucid. 


If 


=O 1 about eight Miles a from 
Naples lies a very noble Scene of An- 


he Jn! Fa I ES ** * 
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| If « Men weeds firm: ee Mag a juſt bike of 


this Place, he muſt fancy a vaſt Rock undermin'd 
from one end to the other, and a Highway running 
thro” it, near as long and as broad as the Mall in 
St. Jour" Park. This ſubterraneous Paſſage is 
much mended ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a Cha- 
rater of it. The Entry at. both Ends is higher 
than the middle Parts of it, and finks by degrees 
to fling in more Light upon the reſt. Towards 
the middle are two large Funnels, bor'd thro” 
the Roof of the Grotto, to let in Light and freſh 
Air. 1 | 

There are no where about the Mountain any vaſt 
Heaps of Stones, tho' it is certain the great Quanti- 
ties of em that are dug out of the Rock could not 
eaſily conceal themſelves, had they not probably been 
conſum'd in the Moles and Buildings of Naples. 
This confirm'd me in a Conjecture, which I made 
at the firſt ſight of this ſubterraneous Paſlage, that 
it was not at firſt deſign'd ſo much for a High-wa 
as for a Quarry of Stone, but that the 44 
finding a double Advantage by it, hew'd it into 
the Form we now fee. Perhaps the ſame Deſign 
cave the Original to the Siby/”s Grotto, conſidering 
the prodigious multituge of Palaces that ſtood in its 
Neighbourhood. | 

I remember, when I was at Chateaudunin France, 
I met with a very curious Perſon, a Member of one 
of the German Univerſities. He had ſtay'd a Day 
or two in the Town longer than ordinary, to take 
the Meaſures of ſeveral empty Spaces that had been 
cut in the Sides of a neighbouring Mountain. Some 
of 'em were ſupported with Pillars form'd out of the 
Rock; ſome were made in the Faſhion of Galleries, 
and ſome not unlike Amphitheatres. The Gentle- 
man had made to himſeli ſeveral ingenious Hypo- 
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theſes concerning the uſe of theſe ſuhterraneous 


Apartments, and from thence collected the vaſt 
Magnificence and Luxury of the ancient Chateau- 


 dunas. But upon communicating his Thoughts on 
this Subject to one of the moſt learned of the Place, 


he was not a little ſurpria'd to hear, that theſe ſtu- 
pendous Works of Art were only ſo many Quarries 
of Free-Stone, that had been wrought into different 
4. according as the Veins of it directed the 
orkmen. 85 
About five Miles from the Grotto of Paufilyps, lie 
the Remains of Puteoli and Bate, in a ſoft Air and 


2 delicious Situation. 


The Country about em, by reaſon of its vaſt Ca- 


verns and ſubterraneous Fires, has been miſerably 


torn in pieces by Eartliquakes, fo that the whole Face 
of it is quite chang'd from what it was formerly, 
The Sea has overwhelm'd a multitude of Palaces, 
which may be ſeen at the bottom of the Water in a 


calm Day. | 


The Lucrine Lake is but a Puddle in compariſon 
of what it once was, its Springs having been ſunk 
in an Earthquake, or ſtopp'd up by Mountains that 
have fallen upon em. The Lake of Avernus, for- 
merly ſo famous for its Streams of Poiſon, is now 
plentifully ſtock'd with Fiſh and Fowl. Mount 
Gaurus, from one of the fruitfulleſt Parts in Itah, 
is become one of the moſt barren. Several Fields, 
which were laid out in beautiful Groves and Gar- 
dens, are now naked Plains, ſmoking with Sul- 
phur, or encumber'd with Hills that have been 
thrown up by Eruptions of Fire. The Works of 
Art lie in no lefs Diſorder than thoſe of Nature; 
for that which was once the moſt beautiful Spot of 


. ftaly. cover'd with Temples and Palaces, adorn'd 


by the greateſt of the Roman Commonwealth, em- 
| bellifh'd 
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belliſh'd by many of the Roman Emperors, and ce- 
lebrated by the beſt of their Poets, has now nothing 
to ſhew but the Ruins of its ancient Splendor, and a 
great Magnificence in Confuſion. IG 
The Mole of Puteoli has been miſtaken by ſeveral . 
Authors for Caligula's Bridge. They have all been 
led into this Error from the Make of it, becauſe it 
ſtands on Arches. But to paſs over the many Ar- 
ments that may be brought againſt this 22 
7 fhall here take away the Foundation of it, by ſet- 
ting down an Inſcription mention'd by Julius Ca- 
pitolinus in the Life of Antoninus Pius, who was the 
Repairer of this Mole. Imp. Cæſari, Divi Hadri- 
ani filio, Divi * arthici, Nepati, Divi 


Nerve pronepoti, T. Af. Hadriano Antonio Aug. 
Pia, 4 _ ſuper cetera beneficia ad hujus Jr 
tutelam ports, Pilarum viginti molem cum 


fornicum reliquo ex Erariso ſuo 2 et. i.e. To 
the Emperor Adrian Antoninus Pius, Son of the 
Emperor Adrian, Grandſon of the Emperor Trajan 
ſirnamed Parthicus, Great-Grandſon of the Empe- 
ror Nerva, &c. who, beſides other Benefactions, 
built, at his own Expence, a Mole of twenty Piles, 
for the Security of this Haven. 5 
It would have bee very difficult to have made ſuch 
a Mole as this of Puloli, in a Place where they had 
not ſo natural a Commodity as the Earth of Puz- 
zuola, which immediately hardens in the Water, 
and after a little lying in it looks rather like Stone 
than Mortar. It was this that gave the ancient Ra- 
mans an Opportunity of making ſo many Encroach- 
ments on the Sea, and of laying the Foundations of 
their Villas and Palaces within the very Borders of it, 
as + Horace has elegantly deſcribed it inore than once. 


1 Lib. 2, Od. 18. Lib. 3, Od. 1. Lib, 3. Od. 24. Epifl. Lib, 1. 
G 2 About 
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About four Vears ago they dug up a great Piece 
of Marble near Puxzuola, with ſeveral Figures and 
Letters engraven round it, which have given occa- 
ſion to ſome Diſputes among the Antiquaries. + But 
they all agree that it is the Pedeſtal of a Statue 


cerectted to Tiberius by the fourteen Cities of Aſa, 


which were flung down by an Earthquake; the 
ſame that, according to the Opinion of many learned 
Men, happen'd at our Saviour's Crucifixion. They 
have found in the Letters, which are {till legible, 
the Names-of the ſeveral Cities, and diſcover in each 
Figure ſomething particular to the City, of which 
it repreſents the Genius. There are two Medals of 
Tiberius ftamp'd on the ſame Occaſion, with this 
Inſcription to one of them, C:ivitatibus Aſiæ Ręſtitutis. 
The Emperor is repreſented in both fitting, with a 
Patera in one Hand, and a Spear in the other. 


. . _— 
— —— —_ 


F Vid. Gronovium, Fabretti, Bulifon, Tc. 
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It is probable this might have been the Poſture of 
the Statue, which in all likelihood does not lie far 


from the Place where they took up the Pedeſtal ; for 


they ſay there were other great Pieces of Marble 
near it, and ſeveral of em inſcrib'd, but that no Bo- 
dy would be at the Charges of bringing them to light. 

he Pedeſtal it ſelf lay neglected in an open Field 
when I ſaw it. I ſhall not be particular on the Ruins 
of the Amphitheatre, ,the ancient Reſervoirs of Wa- 
ter, the $:byPs Grotto, the. Centum Cameræ, the 
Sepulchre of Agrippina, Nero's Mother, with ſeveral 
other Antiquities of leſs Note, that lie in the Neigh- 
bourhood of this Bay, and ha ve been often deſcrib'd 
by many others. I muſt confeſs, after having ſur- 


vey'd the Antiquities about Naples and Rome, I can. 


not but think that our Admiration of em doe 
not ſo much ariſe out of their Greatneſs as Uncom 
monnels, _ - _ IR. at = 

There are indeed many extraordinary Ruins; but 


I believe a Traveller would not be ſo much afto. 
; cG 3 niſh d 
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niſh'd at em, did he find any Works of the ſame 
kind in his own Country. Amphitheatres, Tri- 
| — * 2 Baths, Gronoes 2 Ro- 
tunda's, Highway vd for ſo great a Length, 
Bridges of ich 4 1 Hei "1 88 
Buildings for the Reception of Rain and Snow-Wa- 
ter, are moſt of em at preſent out of Faſhion, and 
only to be met with among the Antiquities of Nah. 
We are there — ſurpriz'd when we ſee 
any con ſid Sums laid out in any thing of this 
nature, tho” at the ſame time there is many a G- 
thic Cathedral in England, that has coſt more Pains 
and Money than ſeveral of theſe celebrated Works. 
Among the Ruins of the old Heathen Temples they 
Hew'd me what they call the Chamber of Venus, 
which ſtands a little behind her Temple. It is whol- 
ly dark, and has ſeveral Figures on the Cielin 
wrought in Stucco, that feem to repreſent Luſt and 
Strength by the Emblems of naked 4 * and 
Gladiators, Tritons, and Centaurs, &c. ſo that one 
would gueſs it has formerly been the Scene of many 
lewd Myſteries. On the other Side of Naples are 
the Catacombs. Theſe muſt have been full of 
Stench and Loathſomneſs, if the dead Bodies that lay 
in em were left to rot in open Niches, as an Emi- 
nent Author of our own Country imagines. 'But 
upon examining 'em I find they were each of 'em 
d up; without doubt, as ſoon as the Corps was 
id in it. For at the Mouth of the Nich one al- 
ways finds the Rock cut into little Channels, to 
faſten the Board or Marble that was to cloſe it up; 
and I think I did not ſee one which had not ſtill 
ſome Mortar fticking in it. In ſome I found Pieces 
of Tiles that exactly tallied with the Channel, and 
in others a little Wall of Bricks, that ſometimes 
ſopp'd up above a quarter of the Nich, the reſt hav- 
ing 
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ing been broken down. St. Preculus's Sepulchre 


ſeems to have a kind of Moſaic Work on its Cover- 


ing; for | obſerv'd at one End of it ſeveral little 


Pieces of Marble ranged together after that manner, 
»Tis probable they were adorn'd, more or leſs, 


according to the Quality of the Dead. One would _ 


indeed wonder to find ſuch a Multitude of Niches 
unſtopp'd, and I can't imagine any Body ſhould take 
the Pains to do it, who was not in. queſt of ſome 
ſuppos'd Treaſure. | 
Baiæ was the Winter Retreat of the old Romans, 
that _ the proper Seaſon to enjoy the Baiani 
nd the Mallis Lucrinus; as on the contrary, 
Tiber, Tuſculum, Preneſte, Alba, Cajeta, Mons 
Circeius, Anxur, and the like airy Mountains and 
Promontories, were their Retirements during the 


Dum nas blanda tenent jucundi Stagna Lucrini, 
Et 2 pumiceis fontibus antra calent, 
Tu colts Argivi regnum, 7 coloni, F 
Dus te bis decimus ducit ab urbe lapis. 
Horrida ſed fervent Nemeæi pectora mon/Irt : 
Nec ſatis eft Baias igne calere ſuo. 
E 77 acri fontes, & littora Sacra valete, 
Iympharum pariter, Nereidumque domus. 
Herculeus colles galid wos vincite bruma, © 
Nunc Tiburtinis cedite frigoribus. | | 
Marr. Lib. 4. Epigr. 57. 


While near the Lucrine Lake conſum'd to Death 

I draw the ſultry Air, and gaſp for Breath, 
Where Streams of Sulphur raiſe a ſtifling Heat, 
And thro* the Pores of the warm Pumice ſweat ; 


| + Vid. Hor, Lib. 2, Od. 6. N — 
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You taſte the cooling Breeze, where nearer home 

The twentieth Pillar marks the Mile from Nome. 

And now the Sun to the bright Lion turns, 

And Baia with redoubled Fury burns; 

+ "Then briny Seas and taſteful Springs farewel, 
Where 3 ountain Nymphs confus'd with Nere: 4s 

dwell ; 
In Winter You may all the World deſpiſe, - 
But now *tis Tveli that bear the Prize. 


The Natural Curiofities about Naples are as nu- 
merous and extraordinary as the Artificial. I ſhall 
ſet them down, as I have done the other, without 


any regard to their Situation. The Grotto del Cani 
is famous for the poifonous Steams which float with- . 


in a Foot of its Surface. The Sides of the Grotto 
are mark'd with green, as high as the Malignity of 
the Vapour reaches. The common Experiments are 
as follow. A Dog, that has his Noſe held in the 
Vapour, loſes all Signs of Life in a very little time; 
but if carry'd into the open Air, or thrown into i 
| Neighbouring Lake, he immediately recovers, if he 
is not quite gone, A Torch, Snuff and all, goes 
out in a Moment when dipp'd into the Vapour, A 
Piſtol cannot take fire in it. I ſplit a Reed, and laid 
in the Channel of it a Train of Gun- powder, u that 
one End of the Reed was above the Vapour, and the 
other at the Pottom of it; and I found, | tho. the 
Steam was ſtrong enough to hinder a Piſtol from 
taking fire in it, and to quench a lighted Torch, 
that it could not intercept the Train of Fire when it 
had once begun flaſhing, nor hinder it from running 
to the very End. This Experiment I repeated twice 


or thrice, to ſee if I could quite diffipate the Vapour, 


which I did in ſo great a re, that ane might 
eaſily let off a Piſtol in it, I obſerv'd nn 
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Dog was in expiring; the firſt time, and after his Re- 
covery, and found no ſenſible difference. A Viper 
bore it nine Minutes the firſt time we put him in, 
and ten the ſecond. When we brought it out after 
the firſt Trial, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of Air 
into its Lungs, that it ſwell'd almoſt twice as big as 
before; and it was perhaps on this Stock of Air that 
it liv'd a Minute longer the ſecond time. Doctor 
Conner made a Diſcourſe in one of the Academies 
at Rome upon the Subject of this Grotto, which he 
has ſince Printed in England. He attributes the 
Death of Animals, and the Extinction of Lights, to a 
2 Rarefaction of the Air, caus'd by the Heat and 

ruption of the Steams. But how is it poſhble for 
theſe Steams, tho in never fo great quantity, to re- 
ſiſt the Preſſure of the whole Atmoſphere? And as 
for the Heat, it is but very inconſiderable. However, 
to ſatisfy my ſelf, I plac'd a thin Vial, well ſtopp'd 
up with Wax, within the. Smoke of the Vapour, 
which would certainly have burſt in an Air rarify'd 
enough to kill a Dog, or quench a Torch; but no- 
thing follow'd upon it. However, to take away all 
further Doubt, I borrow'd a Weather-Glaſs, and ſo 
hx'd it in the Grotto, that the Stag num was, wholly 
cover'd with the Vapour ; but I could not perceive the 
Quickſilver ſunk after half an Hour's ſtandigg in it. 
This Vapour is generally ſuppos d to be Sulphureaus,. 
tho' I can ſee no Reaſon for ſuch a Suppoſition. He 
that dips his Hand in it finds no Smell that it leaves 
upon it; and tho* I put a whole Bundle of lighted 
Brimſtone Matches to the Smoke, they all went out 
in an Inſtant, as if immers'd in Water. Whatever 
iz the Compoſition of the Vapour, let it. have but one 
Quality of being very glewy or viſcous, and I believe 
it will mechanically ſolve all the Phænomena of the 


Grotto. Its Unctuouſneſs will make it heavy, and 
(35 unfit 
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_ unfit for. mounting higher than it does, unleſs the 
Heat of the Earth, which is juſt ſtrong enough to 
agitate, and bear it up at a little Diſtance from the 
Surface, were much greater than it i to rarify and 
ſcatter it. 1t will be too groſs and thick to keep the 
Lungs in play for any time, fo that Animals will die 
in it ſooner or later, as their Blood circulates flower 
or faſter. - Fire will live in it no longer than in 
Water, becauſe it wraps. itſelf in the ſame manner 
about the Flame, and by its Continuity hirders any 
quantity of Air and Nitre from coming to its Suc- 
chur. The Parts of it however are not fo compact 
as thoſe of Liquors, nor therefore tenacious enough 
to intercept the Fire that has once caught a Train 
of Gun-powder ; for which Reaſon they may be quite 
broken and diſpers'd by the Repetition of this Expe- 
riment. There is an unctuous clammy Vapour that 
| ariſes from the Stum of Grapes, when they lie 
 maſh'd together in the Vat, which puts out a Light 
when dipp'd into it, and perhaps would take away 
8 of weaker Animals, were it put to the 

rial. | 
It would be endleſs to reckon up the different Baths, 
to be met with in a Country that ſo much abounds 
in Sulphur. There is ſcatce a Diſeaſe which has 
not ons adapted to it. A Stranger is generally led. 
into that they call C:cero's Bath, and feveral Voyage- 
Writers pretend there is a cold Vapour ariſing from 
the Bottom of it, which refreſhes thoſe who fteop 
into it. Tis true the Heat is much more ſupport- 
able to one that ſtoops, than to one that ſtands up- 
right, becauſe the Steams of Sulphur gather in the 
Hollow of the Arch about a Man's Head, and are 
therefore much thickeꝝ and warmer in that Part than 
at the Bottom. The three Lakes of Agnano, -Mver- 
uus, and the Lucria, have now nothing in them par- 
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ticular. The Monte Novo was thrown out by an 


Eruption of Fire, that happen'd in the Place where 
the Mountain now ftands. The Sulfatara is very 
ſurprizing to one who has not ſeen Mount Veſuvio. 
But there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed in an 
Part of Italy, which deſerves our Admiration ſo m 
as this Mountain, I muſt confeſs the Idea I had of 
it did not anſwer the real Image of the Place when I 
came to ſee it; I ſhall therefore give the Deſcription 
of it as it then lay. 
This Mountain ftands at about fix Engliſb Miles 
diſtance from Naples, tho', by reaſon of its Height, 
it ſeems much nearer to thoſe that ſurvey it from the 
Town. In our, Way to it we paſs'd by what was 
one of thofe Rivers of burning Matter, that ran from 
it in a late Eruption. This looks at a diſtance like 
new-plow'd Land; but as you come near it, you ſee 


nothing but a long Heap of heavy digointed Clods 


lying one upon another. There are innumerable Ca- 
the ſeveral Pieces, ſo that 
the Surface is all broken and irregular. Sometimes 


a great Fragment ſtands like a Rock above the reſt; 


ſometimes the whole Heap lies in a kind of Channel, 
and in other Places has nothing like Banks to confine 
it, but riſes four or frve Foot high in the open Air, 
without ſpreading abroad on either Side. This, I 
think, is a plain Demonſtration that theſe Rivers 
were not, as they are uſually repreſented, ſo many 
Streams of running Matter; for how could a Liquid, 
that lay hardening by degrees, ſettle in ſuch a fur- 
row'd uncompact ? Were the River a Confu- 
ſion of never ſo many different Bodies, if they had 
been all actually dite d, they would at leaſt have 
form'd one continu'd Cruſt, as we ſee the Scorivm 
of Metals always gathers into a ſolid Piece, let it be 
compounded of a d Heterogeneous Parts. I am 

apt 
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apt to think therefore that theſe auge unwieldy Lumps 
that now lie one upon another, as if thrown toge- 

ther by Accident, remain'd in the melted Matter 
rigid and unliquity'd, floating in it like Cakes of Ice 
in a River, and that, as the Fire and Ferment gra- 
dually abated, they adjuſted themſelves together as 
well as their irregular Figures would permit, and by 
this means fell into ſuch an interrupted diſorderly 
Heap as we now find it. What was the melted 
Matter lies at the Bottom out of Sight. After hav- 
ing quitted the Side of this long Heap, which was 


once a Stream cf Fire, we came to the Roots of the 


Mountain, and had a very troubleſome March to 
gain the Top of it. It is cover'd on all Sides with a 
kind of burnt Earth, very dry, and crumbled. into 
Powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted. It is 


very hot under the Feet, and mix'd with ſeveral 


burnt Stoncs and Cakes of Cinders, which have been 
thrown out at different times. A Man ſinks almoſt 
a Foot in the Earth, and generally loſes halt a Step 


by ſliding backwards. When we had. elimb'd this 


Mountain, we diſcover'd the Top of it to be a wide 
naked Plain, ſmoking with Sulphur in ſeveral Places, 
and probably undermin'd with Fire; for we concluded 
it to be hollow by the Sound it made under our Feet. 


In the midſt of this Plain ſtands a high Hill in the ſhape 


of a Sugur- loaf, ſo very ſteep that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were it not- made up of 
ſuch a looſe crumbled Earth as I have before deſcribed. 


The Air of this Place mult be very much impregnated 


with Salt-petre, as appears by the Specks of it on the 
Sides of the Mountain, where one can ſcarce find a 
Stone that has not the Top white with it. After we 
had, with much ado, conquer'd this Hill, we ſaw in 
the midit of it the preſent Mouth of Veſuvio, that 
goes ſhelving down on all Sides, 3 
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Yards deep, as near as we could gueſs, and has about 
three or four hundred in the Diameter, for it ſeems a 
perfect Round. This vaſt Hollow is generally fill'd 
wich Smoke; but, by the Advantage of a Wind that 
blew for us, we had a very clear and diſtinct ſight of 
it. The Sides appear all over ſtain'd with Mixtures of 
White, Green, Red, and Yellow, and have ſeverat 
Rocks ſtanding out of them that look like pure Brim- 
ſtone, The Bottom was entirely cover'd, and tho? 
we look'd very narrowly we could fee nothing like a 
Hole in it; the Smoke breaking through ſeveral im- 
perceptible Cracks in many Places. I he very Mid- 
dle was firm Ground when we ſaw it, as we conclu- 
ded from the Stones we flung upon it, and J queſtion 
not but one might then have crofs'd the Bottom, and 
have gone up on the other Side of it with very little 
Danger, unleſs from ſome accidental Breath of Wind. 
In the late Eruptions this great Hollow was like a 
vaſt Cauldron fill'd with glowing and melted Matter, 
which, as it beiFd over in any Part, ran down the 
Sides of the Mountain, and made five fuch Rivers as 
that beforemention'd. In proportion as the Heat 
ſacken'd, this burning Matter muſt have ſubſided 
within the Bowels of the Mountain, and as it ſunk 
very leiſurely had time to Cake together, and form the 
Bottom which covers the Mouth of that dreadful 
Vault that lies underneath it. The next Eruption or 
Earthquake will probably break in Pieces this falſe 
Bottom, and quite change the preſent Face of Things. 

This whole Mountain, ſhap'd like a Sugar-loaf, 
has been made at ſeveral times, by the prodigious 
Quantities of Earth and Cinders, which have , 9a 
flung up out af the Mouth that lies in the midſt of 
them; ſo that it increaſes in the Bulk at every 
Eruption, the Aſhes ſtill falling down the ſides of it, 
like the Sand in an Hour-Glaſs. A — 
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Naples told me, that in his Memory it had gained 
twenty Foot in thickneſs, and I queſtion not but in 
length of time it will cover the whole Plain, and 
make one Mountain with that on which it now 
ſtands. 
In thoſe Parts of the Sea, that are not far from 
the Roots of this Mountain, they find ſometimes a 
very fragrant Oil, which is fold dear, and makes 
a rich Perfume. The Surface of the Sea is, for a 
little Space, cover'd with its Bubbles, during the 
time that it riſes, which * skim off into their 
Boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in Pots and 
Fars. They fay its Sources never run but in calm 
warm weather. The Agitations of the Water 
perhaps hinder them from diſcovering it at other 
times. | | 
Among the natural Curioſities of Naples, I can- 
not forbear mentioning their manner of furniſhing 
the Town with Show, which they here uſe inſtead 
of Ice, becauſe, as they ſay, it cook or congeals 
any Liquor ſooner, There is a great Quantity of 
it conſum'd yearly ; for they drink very few Liquors, 
not ſo much as Water, that have not lain in Freſco; 
and every Body, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
makes uſe of it, inſomuch that a Scareity of Snow 
would raiſe a Mutiny at Naples, as much as a 
Dearth of Corn or Proviſions in another Country. 
To prevent this the King has fold the Monopol 
of it to certain Perſons, who are oblig'd to furniſt 
the City with it all the Year at ſo much the Pound. 
They have a high Mountain at about eighteen 
Miles from the T own, which has ſeveral Pits dug 
into it, Here they employ many poor People at 
fuch a Seaſon of the Year to roll in vaſt Balls of 
Snow, which they ram together, and cover from 
the Sunſhine. Out of theſe Refervoirs of Snow they 


Cut 
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cut ſeveral Lumps, as they have occaſion for them, 
and ſend them on Aſſes to the Sea-ſide, where they 


are carry'd off in Boats, and diſtributed to ſeveral 


Shops at a ſettled Price, that from time to time 
ſupply the whole wy of Naples, While the Ban- 
ditti continu'd their Diſorders in this Kingdom, they 
often put the Snow-Merchants under Contribution, 
and threaten'd them, if they appear'd tardy in their 
Pay ments, to deſtroy their Magazines, which they 
ſay might eaſily have been effected by the Infuſion 
of ſome Barrels of Oil. | | 
It would have been tedious to have put down the 
many Deſcriptions that the Latin Poets have made 
of ſeveral of the Places mention'd in this Chapter: 
I ſhall therefore conclude it with. the general 
which Silius Italicus has given us of this great Bay 
of Naples. Moſt of the Places he mentions lie 


within the ſame Proſpect; and if I have paſs'd over 


any of them, it is becauſe I ſhall take them in my 
way by Sea, from Naples to Rome. 


Stagna inter celebrem nunc mitia mamſtrat Avernum z- 


Tum triſti nemcre atque umbris nigrantibus horrens, 


Et formidatus 2 „ lethale — | 

Suffuſo virus cœlo, Stygiaque s 

2 — ſacer, f — honorem. 
Hinc vicina palus, fama eft Acherontis ad undas 
Pandere iter, cæcas flagnante voragine fauces 
Laxat, et horrendos aperit telluris hiatus, 
3 novo perturbat lumine manes. 

Tuxta caligante fitu, longumque per avum 


Infernis preſſas nebulis, pallente ſub umbra 


Tartaree narrant urbis: tum et igni 


Cimmerias jacuifſe domos, noc prefundam 
"rum fulfure ni 


Semper anhelantes, coctoque bitumine campos 


Oftentant - tellus atro exundante uaper⸗ 805 
I 
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Suſpirans, uſtiſque diu calefafta medullis 
/tuat, et Stygios exhalat in atra flatus : 
Parturit, et tremulis metuendum exſibilat antris, 
Interdumque cavas luctatus rumpere ſedes, 
Aut exire horas, ſonitu lugubre minaci 
Mulciber immugit, lacerataque viſcera terræ 
 Manidit, et exeſos labefactat murmure montes. 
Tradunt Hercules profiratos male Gigantes 
Tellurem injectam quatere, et ſpiramine anhelo 
Torreri late campos, quotieſgue minantur 
Rumpere compagem impoſitam, expalleſcere cœlum. 
aret procul Inarime, quæ turbine nigro 
umantem premit Iapetum, flammaſque rebelli 
Ora: ejeftantem, et ſiguando evadere detur 
Bella Jovi rurſus ſuperiſque iterare volentem. 
| Monſtrantur Veſeva juga, atque in vertice ſummo 
N flammis ſcopuli, fractuſue ruina 
ons circùm, atque Einæ fatis certantia Saxa. 
Nec non Miſenum 33 Idæa ſepulcro 
Nomina, et Herculeas videt ipſo littore Baulos. 
| - Lib. 12, 
Averno next he ſhow'd his wond'ring Gueſt, 
Averno now with milder Virtues bleſs d; 
Black with ſurrounding: Foreſts then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the Flood: 
Clouds of unwholeſome Vapours, rais'd on high, 
The-flutt'ring Bird entangled in the Sky, 
Whilſt all around the gloomy Proſpect ſpread 
An awful Horror, and religious Dread. 
Hence to the Borders of the Marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful Streams below, 
And ſometimes with a. mighty Lawn, 'tis ſaid, 
nsa diſmal Paſſage to the Dead, 
Vho pale with Fear the rending Earth ſurvey, 
And ſtartle at the ſudden Flaſh of Day. 
The dark C:mmerian Grotto then he paints, 
Deſcribing all its old Inhabitants, That 
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That in the deep Infernal City dwelPd, 

And lay in everlaſting Night conceal'd. 
Advancing ſtill, the ſpaciuus Fields he ſhow'd, 
That with the ſmother'd Heat of Brimſtone glow'd; 
Through frequent Cracks the ſteaming Sulphur broke, 
And cover'd all the blaſted Plain with Smoke: 
Impriſon'd Fires, in the cloſe Dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe,” and ſtruꝑgle for a Vent, 
Eating their Way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty Burſt whole Mountains fall. 
Here, as tis ſaid, the Rebel Giants lie, 

And, when to move th' incumbent Load they try, 
Aſcending Vapours on the Day prevail. 
The Sun lookg ſickly, and the Skies grow pale- 
Next to the diſtant Iſle his Sight he turns 
That o'er the Thunderſtruck Tipbæus burns: 
Enrag'd his wide-extended Jaws expire 

In angry Whirlwinds, Blaiphemies and Fire, 
Threat'ning; if looſen'd from his dire Abodes, 
Again to challenge eve, and fight the Gods. 
On Mount Veſuuio next he fixt his Eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoking Tops confus'dly riſe; 

(A hideous Ruin !) that with Earthquakes rent 
A ſecond Ætna to the View preſent. | 
Miſeno's Cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 

That on the Sea's extremeſt Borders ſtood. 


1 err e 7 7 Si | 
Silius Ttalicus here takes notice; that the poiſonous 
Vapours, which aroſe frem the, Lake y = erno in 
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Hannibal's Time, were quite diſpers d at the time 
when he wrote his Poem; becauſe Agrippa, who 
liv'd between Hannibal and Silius, had cut down the 
Woods, that inclos'd the Lake, and hinder'd theſe 
noxious Steams from diſſipating, which were imme 
diately ſcatter d as ſoon as the Winds and freſh Air 
were let in among them. TE) 
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REES} Aving ſtaid longer at Naples than I at 
ah firſt could not diſpenſe with 
W m making a little Voyage 


nF ws (elf 
deſirous to ſee a. Place, which had 
deen the Retirement of Auguſtus for 
ſome time, and the Reſidence of Tiberius 2 ſeveral 
Years. The Iſland lies four Miles in Length from 
Eaſt to Weſt, and about one in Breadth. The 
Weſtern Part, for about two Miles in Length, is a 
continu'd Rock vaſtly high, and inacceflible on the 
Sea-fide. It has however the greateſt Town in the 


Iſland, that goes under the Name of Ano-Caprea, 


and is in ſeveral Places cover'd with a very fruitful 
Soil. The Eaftern End of the Ifle riſes up in Pre- 
cipices very near as high, tho* not quite ſo as 
the Weſtern. Between theſe Eaſtern and Weſtern 
Mountains lies a Slip of lower Ground, which runs 


a croſs the Iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt Spots 


J have ſeen. It is hid with Vines, F 5 Oranges, 
Almonds, Olives, Myrtles, and Fields of Corn, 
which looks extremely freſh and beautiful, and 
make up the moſt delightful little Landskip imagi- 
nable, when they are ſurvey'd from the Tops of 
the neighbouring Mountains. Here ſtands the Town 
of GCaprea, the Biſhop's Palace, and two or three 


Convents. 


by 


c 


to the Iſle of Caprea, as being very 
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Convents. In the midſt of this fruitful Tract of 
Land riſes a Hill, that was probably cover'd with 
Buildings in Tiberius's Time. There are ſtill feve- 


ral Ruins on the Sides of it, and about the Top are 


found two or three dark Galleries, low built, and 
cover'd with Maſon's Work, tho' at pfeſent they 
appear overgrown with Graſs. I enter'd one ot 
them that is a hundred Paces in Length. I ob- 
ſerved, as ſome of the Countrymen were digging 
into the Sides of this Mountain, that what I took 
for ſolid Earth was only Heaps of Brick, Stone, 
and other Rubbiſh, skinn'd over with a Covering of 
Vegetables. But the moſt conſiderable Ruin is that 
which ſtands on the very Extremity of the Eaſtern 
Promontory, where are ſtill ſome Apartments left, 
very high and arch'd at Top. I have not indeed - 
ſeen the Remains of any ancient Roman Buildings, 
that have not been Rocf'd with either Vaults os 
Arches. The Rooms I am mentioning ſtand deep 
in the Earth, and have nothing like Windows or 
Chimnies, which make me think they were for» 
merly either Bathing-places or Refervoirs of Wa⸗ 
ter. An old Hermit lives at preſent among the 


Ruins of this Palace, who loſt his Companion a few 


Years ago by a Fall from the Precipice. He told 
me they had often found Medals and Pipes of Lead, 
as they dug among the' Rubbiſh, and that net many 
Years ago they diſcover'd a pav'd Road running un- 
der Ground, from the Top of the Mountain to the 
Sea-ſide, which was afterwards confirm'd to me by 
a Gentleman of the Iſland. There is a "oy noble 
Proſpect from this Place. On the one lies 4 
— mn of Seas, yp — further than 
the Eye can reach. Ju ite ſtands the green 
Promontory of Surrentum, . A on the other ſide the 


whole Circuit of the Bay of Naples. This Proſpect, 
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according to Tacitus, was more agreeable before the 
burning of Veſuvio. That Mountain probably, which 
after firſt Eruption look'd like a great Pile of 
Aſhes, was in Tiberius's time ſhaded with Woods 
and Vineyards; for I think Martial” Epigram may 
ſerve here às a Comment to Tacitus. 


Hic eft pampineis viridis Veſuvius umbris, 
Preſſerat hic madids: nobilis uva lacus. 
Heæc juga, quam Niſæ colles, plus Bacchus amavit : 
oc nuper Satyri monte dedere choros. 
Haæc Veneris ſedes, Lacedemone gratior illi; 
Hic locus Herculeo nomine clarus erat. 
Cuncta j acent flammis et triſti merſa favills : 
Nec fuperi vellent hoc licuiſſe ſibi. 
| | Lib. 2. Epigr. 105. 


Beſuvio, cover'd with the fruitful Vine, 
lere flouriſh'd once, and ran with Floods of Wine; 


Here 


Here Bacchus oft to the cool Shades retir'd, 

And his own native Niſa leſs admir'd; 

Oſt to the Mountain's airy Tops advanc'd, 

The frisking Satyrs on the Summets danc'd ; 
Alcides here, here Venus grac'd the Shore, 

Nor lov'd her Fav'rite Lacedemon more: 

Now Piles of Aſhes, ſpreading all around, 

In undiſtinguiſh'd Heaps deform the Ground. 
The Gods themſelves the ruin'd Seats bemoan, 
And blame the Miſchiefs that themſelves have done. 


This View muſt ſtill have been more pleaſant, 
when the whole Bay was encompaſs d with fo 
long a Range of Buildings, that it appear'd to 
thoſe, -who d on it at a diſtance, but as one 


cantinu'd City. On both the Shores of that fruit - 


ful Bottom, which I have before mention'd, Aa 
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ſtill to be ſeen the Marks of ancient Edifices; parti- 
cularly on that which looks towards the South there 
is a little kind of Mole, which ſeems to have been 
the Foundation of a Palace; unleſs we may fuppoſe 
that the Pharos of Caprea ſtood there, which Sta- 
tius takes notice of in his Pcem that invites his Wife 
to Naples, and is, I think, the moſt natural among 
the Sylue. | | 


Nec diſunt variæ circum oblectamina vite; 
Hide vaporiferas, blandiſſima littora, Batas, 
Enthea fatidice ſeu viſere tecta Sibylle 

Dulce fit, Iliacegque jugum memerabile remo: 
Seu 11bi Bacchei vineta madentia Gauri, - 
Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina noctivagæ tollit Pharus æmula Lune, 

Caraque non molli juga Surrentina Lye. 


Sylv. 5. Lib. 3. v. 95. 


The bliſsful Seats with endleſs Pleaſures flow, 
Whether to Gaia's Sunny Shores you g, 
And view the Sulphur to the Baths convey'd, 
Or tl.e darx Grotte of the Prophetick Maid, 
Or ſteep Miſeno from the Trojan nam'd, 

Or Gaurus for its flowing Vintage tam'd, 

Or Caprea, where the Lanthorn fix'd on high | 
Shines like a Moon through the benighted Sky, 
While by its Beams the wary Sailor — 

Or where Surrenium, clad in Vines, appears. 


They four Aro Caprea, ſome Years ago, a 
Stwne and +4 rich Pavement under Ground, as 
the, had aon iv turn up the Earth that lay 
von them. Ore (+1! ,ccz, on the Bendings of theſe 
Muntains, te lai ſeveral ancient Scales of 
Stairs, by will i. to aſcend them. The 

ER vw hole 
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whole Iſland is fo unequal that there were but few 
Diverſions to be found in it without Doors; but what 
recommended it moſt to Tiberius was its wholeſome 
Air, which is warm in Winter and cool in Summer, 
and its inacceſſible Coaſts, which are generally ſo 
very ſteep, that a handful of Men might defend them 
againſt a powerful Army. 
We need not doubt but Tiberius had his different 
Reſidences, according as the Seaſons of the Year, and 
his different Sets of Pleaſure requir'd. Szetontus ſays, 
Duodecim Villas tatidem nominibus ornavit. i. e. He 
diſtinguiſh'd twelve Towns by as _y Names. 
The whole Iſland was probably cut into ſeveral eaſy 
Aſcents, planted with variety of Palaces, and adorn'd 
with as great a multitude of Groves and Gardens as 
the Situation of the Place would ſuffer. The Works 
- under Ground were however more extraordinary 


than thoſe above it; -for the Rocks were all under- 


min'd with Highways, Grottoes, Galleries, Bagnio's, 
and ſeveral ſubterraneous Retirements, that ſuited 
with the brutal Pleaſures of the Emperor. One 
would indeed very much wonder to fee ſuch ſmall 
Appearances of the many Works of Art, that were 
formerly to be met with in this Iſland, were we not 
told that the Romans, after the Death of Tiberius, 


ſent hither an Army of Pioneers on purpoſe to demo- 


liſh the Buildings, and deface the Beauties of the 
_ Iſland. 


many rude Proſpects of Rocks and Precipices, that 
riſe in ſeveral Places half a Mile high in Perpendicu- 
har. At the Bottom of them are — and Grot- 
toes form'd by the continual breaking of the Waves 


them. I enter'd one which the Inhabitants 


upon 
call Grotto Oſcuro, and, after the Light of the Sun 


was a little worn off my Eyes, could ſee all the Fw 


1 adi. OS Ger ids eons toes a wer of itt * 3 % 


In failing round Caprea we were entertain'd with | 
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of it diſtinétly, by a glimmering Reflection that 
play d upon them Ga hs Surface of the Water, 
The Mouth is low and narrow; but after having en- 
ter'd pretty far in, the Grotto opens itſelf on both 
Sides in an oval Figure of an hundred Yards from 
one Extremity to the other, as we were wld, for it 
would not have been ſafe meaſuring of it. The Roof 
is vaulted, and diſtils freſh Water from every Part 
of it, Which fell upon us as faſt as the firſt Dr 
pings of a Shower. The Inhabitants and Neapoli- 
tans, Who have heard of Tiberius's Grottoes, will 
have this to be one of them; but there are ſeveral 
Reaſons that ſhow it to be natural. For beſides the 
little uſe we can conceive of ſuch a dark Cavern of 
Salt Waters, there are no where any Marks of the 
Chiſſel; the Sides are of a foft mouldering Stone, 
and one ſees — of the like hollow Spaces worn 
in the Bottoms of the Rocks, as they ue more or 
leſs able to reſiſt the Impreſſions of the Water that 
beats againſt tem. TY: 3 

Not far from this Grotto lie the Sir 
which Virgil and Ovid mention in Aneas's Voyage; 
they are two or three ſharp Rocks that ſtand about 
a Stone's-throw from the South- ſide of the Iſland, 
and are generally beaten by Waves and Tempeſts, 
which are much more violent on the South than on 
the North of Caprea, : | 


Jamque adeò Scopulos Sirenum advecta ſubibat ; 
Diſficiles quondam, multorumque offibus albos : 
Tum rauca aſſidus longe ſale jaxa ſonabant. 

— | En. 5. v. 864. 


Glides bv the — Cliffs, a ſhelfy Coaſt, 
Long infamous for Ships and Sailors loſt, 
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And white with Bones: Th'impetuous Ocean rores, 
And Rocks rebelldw from the founding —_ 


LT have before ſaid that they often find Medals in 
this Iſand. Many of thoſe they call the Sprntriz, 
which Aretin has copy d, have been dug up here. 
F know none of the Antiquaries that have written 
on this Subject, and find nothing ſatisfactory of it 
where I thought ãt moit. likely to be met with, in 
Patin's dition of Szetanus illuſtrated by Medals, 
Thoſe I have convers'd with about it, are of opi- 
nion they were made to ridicule the Brutality of Ti- 
berius, tho I 33 but believe they — ſtamp'd 

y his Order. y are unqueſtionably antique, 
— no bigger than Medals of the third Magnitude 
They bear on one ſide fome lewd Invention of that 
helliſh"Sooiaty, Which Suectonius calls Afon/?rofs con- 
cubiti: on the other the Number 
of the Medal. I have ſeen of them as high as 


a | Rr 
* Emperor, becauſe Rallery on Coins is 
of a modern Date. I know but two in the Upper 
Empire, beſides the Spertriz, that lie under any Su- 
icion of it. The firſt is one of Marcus Aurelius, 
| in Compliment to the Emperor and Empreſs, 
they have e's on the Reverſe the Figure of Ve- 
nus careſſing Mars, and endeavouring to detain him 
from the Wars.. 


= 


======= Duoniam 


i ent think they were made as a || 


3 — bell fera munera. Adavers SL, 
Armipotens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum ſe 


| Ryjicit, æterno dcumnetus vulnere amoris. 


Laer. Lib. . v. 33: 


Becauſe the brutal Bos heb of the War 

Is manag d by thy dreadful Servant's Care, 
Who oft retires from fi a Fields, to- prove + © 
The pleaſing Pains of ternal Gove. n 


The Venus has 58 8 3 her Lover is 2 


naked Figure with a Helmet on his Head, and a 
Shield on his Arm. 


Tu ſcabie frueris ma in 4 ere radit 
Qui ere f 5. v. 153. 


Such ſcabbed Fruit you eat, as, in his Tent, 
With Helmet arm d and Shield, the Soldier gnaws. | 


This 
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This unluckily brings to mind Fauftina's Fondneſs 
for the Gladiator, and is therefore interpreted by 

many as a hidden piece of Satire. But, beſides that 
ſuch a Thought was inconſiſtent with the Gravity 
of a Senate, how can one imagine that the Fathcs 
would have dar'd to affront p Wide of Aurelius, 
and the Mother of Commodus, or that they could 
think of giving Offence to an Empreſs whom they 
afterwards geit d, and to an Emperor that was the 
Darling of the Army and People. | 

The other Medal is a golden one of Gallienus, 
preſerv'd in the French King's Cabinet ; it is inſcrib- 
ed Gallienæ Auguſte, Pax Ukique, and was ſtamp'd 
at a time when the Emperor's Father was in Bon- 
dage, and the Empire torn in — by ſeveral Pre- 
tenders to it. Vet, if one conſiders the ſtrange Stu- 
pidity of this Emperor, with the ſenſeleſs Security 
which appears in ſeveral of his Sayings that are ſtill 
left on Record, one may very well believe this Coin 
was of his own Invention. We may be ſure, if 
Rallery had once enter'd the old Roman Coins, we 
ſhould have been overſtock'd with Medals of this 
nature; if we conſider there were often Rival Em- 
perors 1 at the ſame time, who endeavour'd 
at the leſſening of each other's Character, and that 
moſt of them were ſucceeded by ſuch as were Ene- 
mies to their Predeceſſor. "Theſe Medals of Tiberius 
were never current Money, but rather of the na- 
ture of Medalions, which ſeem to have been made 
on purpoſe to perpetuate the Diſcoveries of that infa- 
mous Society. Suetonzus tells us, that their mon- 
ftrous Inventions were regiſter'd ſeveral ways, and 
preſerv'd in the Emperor's private Apartments. Ci. 
bicula plurifariam diſpeſita tabellis ac Sigillis laſciviſ- 
ſimarum pitturarum et figurarum adornavit, libriſque 
 Elepbantidrs inſtruxit: ne cui in Opera edenda _ 
TY | plar 
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Plar impetrate Scheme deeſſet. i. e. He adorn'd his 
Apartments, which were variouſly diſpoſed, with 

Pictures and Seals, repreſenting the lewdeſt Images, 
and furniſh'd them with the Books of Elephants, 
*hat no one might be at a loſs for Examples to copy 
* 

o 


after. "The Elephantis here mention'd is pro 


the ſame — takes notice of for her 
Poſtures. 

In N b. 
Tacundos mihi de libidinofis 


Legiſti nimium, Sabelle, verſus, 
925 nec Didyms ſciunt pull, 
ec molles Elephantidos libelli. 
Sunt illic Veneris nove figur 
Quales, &c. | Lib. 12, Epir , 43» 


Too much, Sabellus, > you 

When z 2 = Sh 
ere Venus, var i 

Provokes to "Bier pn. Rape: _" 

Not ſuch the leudeſt Harlots know, 

Nor Elephantis' Books can ſhow. 


Ovid mentions the fame Ring ef Pictures that 
found a Place even in Auęuſtus's Cabinet. 


Scilicet in domibus veſtris, ut priſca virorum 
_—_ fulgent corpora 2 Ha mann; 
E c . berg. =_ guras 
— eſt aliquo N tabella loco. ; 
a De Trift. Lib. 2. v. 523. 


As antient Ns by the Painter's Hand 
Immortaliz'd, ated ta: 


Immodeſt 
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Immodeſt Pictures in ſome Corner lye, 
With Feats of Luft to catch the wanton Eye. 


| There are ſeveral of the Sigilla, or Seals, Suets- 
2 ks of, to be met with in Collections of an- 
ntaglio's, 4 


| But, I think, what puts it beyond all doubt that 

theſe Coins were rather made by the Emperor's Or- 
der, than as a Satire on him, is, uſe they are now 
found in the very Place that was the Scene of theſe 
his unnatural Lofts | | 


Quem rupes Capr earum tetra latebit 
2 Ne Len, 7 — — Cl. de quarto, Conf. Hon, 


Who has nat heard of C ea's guilty Shore, 
Polluted n _ | 


R O ME, by SE A. 


ock a Felucca at Naples to carry me 
do Rome, that I might not be forced to 

55 * run over the ſame Sights a ſecond time, 
ad might have an rtunity of ſee- 
Nl ing many things in a Road, which our 
Voyage-Writers have not fo particularly 
deſcrib'd. As, in my Journey from Rome to Na- 
ples, I had Horace for my Guide, fo I had the Plea- 
ſure of ſeeing my Voyage from Naples to Rome de- 
ſcribed by Virgil. Ir is indeed much eaſier to trace 
out the Way /Eneas took, than that of Horace, be- 
cauſe Virgil has mark'd it out by Capes, Iflands, and 
other Parts of Nature, which are not ſo ſubject to 
change or decay, as are Towns, Cities, and the 
Works of Art. Mount Pauſihpo makes a beautiful 
Proſpect to thoſe who paſs by it: At a ſmall diſtance 
from it lies the little Iſland of Niſida, adorned with 
a great variety of Plantations, r above ano- 
ther in ſo beautiful an Order, the whole 
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Idand looks like = hg Temes Gan. It has 
two little Ports, and is not at preſent troubled 
with any of thoſe noxious Steams that Lucan men- 


tions. 


- Talk: ſdiramine Neſfis | | 
Emittit Sogn bk A 2} Jaxis. Lib. 6. v. 90, 


Nef:; high Rocks ſuch Sygian Air produce, 
And the blue breathing Peſtilence diffuſe, 


From Nifida we row'd to Cape Miſeno. The Ex- 
tremity of this Cape has a long 

was enlarg'd and cut into Shape by Agrippa, who 
made this the great Port for the Roman Fleet that 
ſerv'd in the Mediterranean; as that of Ravenna 
held the Ships deſign'd for the Adriatic and Arcbipe- 


lago, The higheſt End of this Promontory riſes in 
faſhion of a Sepulchre or Monument to thoſe the: 
| ſuryey it from the Land, which perhaps might occa- 


the 


ſion Virgil's ing Miſenus under it. I Have ſeen 
a grave alan? . who has written à very 


large Book on the Campania Felice, that, from Vir- 


. gil's Deſcription of this Mountain, concludes it 
was call'd Airius before Miſenus had given it a new 

At pius AEneas ingenti mole Sepulchrum 

1 . it, ſuaguc — viro remumgue tubamgue 

ante ſub Aerio, qui nunc Miſenus ab illo 
Dicitur, @ternumque tenet per ſæcula nomen. 


Zn. 6. v. 232. 
men fry ten 
A ftately Tomb; w a Trumpet bore, g 
, 182 25 


A Soldier's Fauchion, and ad 4 
7 i Thus 
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Thus was his Friend interr d; and deathleſs Fame 
Still to the lofty Cape conſigns his Name. Dryden. 


| There are ſtill to be ſeen a few Ruins of old 
Miſenum; but the moſt conſiderable Antiquity of 
the Place is a Set of Galleries that are hewn into 
the Rock, and are much more ſpacious than the 


Piſcina Mirabilis. Some will have them to have 


been a Reſervoir of Water; but others more proba- 
bly ſuppoſe them to have been Nero's Baths. I lay 
the firſt Night on the Ifle of Procita, which is pret- 
ty well cultivated, and contains about four thoufand 
Inhabitants, who are all Vaſſals to the Marquiſs 4e 
Vafto. . 1 

2 next Morning I went to fee the Ifle of 
Iſchia, that ſtands further out into the Sea. The an- 
cient Poets call it Inarime, and lay Typheus under 
it, by reaſon of its Eruptions of Fire. There has 
been no Eruption for near theſe three hundred Years. 
The laſt was very terrible, and deſtroy'd a whole 
City. At. preſent there are ſcarce any Marks left of 
a ſubterraneous Fire; for the Earth is cold, and over- 
run with Grafs and Shrubs, where the Rocks will 
ſuffer it. There are indeed ſeveral little Cracks in 
it, thro' which tnere iſſues a conſtant Smoke; but 
tis probable this ariſes from the warm Springs that 
feed the mou Baths, with which this Iſland 1s plen- 
RR I obſerv'd, about one of theſe breath 
ing Paſſages, a Spot of Myrtles that flouriſh within 
the Steam of theſe Vapours, and have a continual 
Moiſture hanging upon them. On the South of 
Iſchia lies a round Lake of about three Quarters of 
a Mile Diameter, ſeparate fram the Sea by a narrow 
Tract of Land. It was formerly a Roman Port. 
On the North End of this Iſland ſtands the Town 
and Caſtle, on an A's high Rock, divided 

N 14 | 
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from the Body of the Iſland, and inacceſſible to an 
Enemy on all Sides. This Iſland is larger, but much 
more Rocky and Barren than Procita. Virgil makes 
them both ſhake at the Fall of part of the Mole of 
Baie, that ftood at a few Miles diftance from them. 


| Dualis in Euboico Baiarum littore quandam 
Saxea pila cadit, magnis quam molibur ante 
Conſtructam jaciunt pelago: Sic illa ruinam 
Prona trabit, penituſſue vadis illiſa recumbit : 
Miſcent ſe maria et nigræ attolluntur arenæ; 

Tum font tu Prochyta alta tremit, durumque cubile 
Inarime, Jovis imperiis impoſta Typhao. 

2 | Ang. v. 710. 


Not with leſs Ruin than the Baian Mole 
(Rais'd on the Seas the Surges to control) 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky Wall; 
Prone to the Deep the Stones dis-jointed fall 
Off the vaſt Pile; the ſcatter'd Ocean flies ; | 
Black —_ difcolour'd Froth, and mingled Mud 
ariſe. 525 
The frighted Billows roll, and ſeek the Shores: 
Trembles high Prochyta, and Iſcbia rores: 
Dypbœus rores th, by Fove's Command, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the Flaw that ſhakes the Land; 
Soon ſhifts his weary Side, and ſcarce awake, 
With Wonder feels the Weight preſs lighter on his 
—_— | Dryden. 


I don't fee why Virgil, in this noble e 
has given the Epithet of Alta to Prochyta; for it is 
not only no high Iſland in itſelf, but is much lower 
than Iſchia, and all the Points of Land that he with- 
in its Neighbourhood. I ſhould think Alta was join'd 
adverbially with Tremit, did Virgil make uſe of fo 

equivocal 


bd "2 ww 82 es aw 
* 
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equivocal a Syntax. I cannot forbear inſerting, in 


this Place, the lame Imitation Silius Italicus has 
made of the foregoing Paſſage. | 


Haud aliter ſtructo Tyrrhena ad littora Saxs, 
Pugnatura fretis, ſubter cæciſſue procellis 
pile immane ſonans, impingitur ardua ponto; 


Immugit Nereus, diviſaque cerula pulſu 


Illifum accipiunt irata ſub ægquora montem. Lib, 4 


So a vaſt Fragment of the Baian Mole, 

That, fix'd amid the Tyrrbene Waters, braves 
The beating Tempeſts and inſulting Waves, 
Thrown from its · Eaſis with a dreadful Sound, 


Daſhes the broken Billows all around, 


And with reſiſtleſs Force the Surface cleaves, 


1 Wa e the falling Rock receives. 
The n Morning going to Cumæ thro' a very 


pleaſant Path, by the Mare Mortuum, and the EH 


ſian Fields, we ſaw in our way a great many Ruins 


of Sepulchres, and other ancient Edifices. Cume 
is at preſent utterly deſtitute of Inhabitants, fo much 
is it chang'd ſince Lucan's time, if the Poem to Piſa 
be his. he 


? 


— que condidit Hite mures 


| Euboicam referens facunda Neapolis urbem. 


Where the fam'd Walls of fruitful Naples lie, 
That may for Multitudes with Came vie. 


They ſhow here the Remains of Apello's Tem- 
le, which all the Writers of the Antiquities'of this 
Place ſuppoſe to have been the ſame Virgil deſcribes 
in his Sixth Zneid, as built by Daedalus, and that 


Hs the 
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the very Story, which Virgil there mentions, was 


actually engraven on the Front of it. 


Redditus his primam terris tibi Phæbe ſacravit 
| Remigium Alarum, poſuitque immania Templa. 
In foribus lethum Androgeo, tum pendere parnas 
Cecropide juſſi, miſerum! Septena quotannis 
Corpora Natorum: Stat ductis ſortibus urna. 
Contra elata mari reſpondet Gnoſſia tellus, &c. 

En. 6. v. 19. 


To the Cumæan Coaſt at length he came, 
And, here alighting, built his coſtly Frame 
Inſcrib'd to Phæbus, here he hung on high, 

The Steerage of his Wings that cut the Sky; 
Then o'er the lofty Gate his Art emboſsd 
Androgeo's Death, and Of rings to his Ghoſt, 
Sev*n_ Youths from Athens yearly ſent to meet 
The Fate appointed by revengeful Crete ; 

And next to thoſe the dreadful Urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin'd Names by Lots were caft. 
| Dryden. 


Among other ſubterraneous Works there is the 
inning of a Paſſage, which is ſtopp'd up, within 
leſs than a hundred Yards of the Entrance, b 

the Earth that is fallen into it. They ſuppo 

it to have been the other Mouth of the Sils 
Grotto. It lies indeed in the fame Line with the 
Entrance near the Avernss, is fac'd alike with the 


Opas Reticulatum, and has ſtill the Marks of 
mbers that have been cut into the Sides of it. 


Among the many Fables and Conj which 
have been made on this Grotto, I think it is high- 
ly probable, that it was once inhabited ſuch as 


than 


perhaps thought it a better Shelter againſt the Sun 


b 1 1 F „ wh, 4 „ 
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than any other kind of Building, or at leaſt that it 
was made with ſmaller Trouble and Expence. As 
for the Moſaic and other Works that may be found 
in it, they may very well have been added in later 
Ages, according as they thought fit to put the Place 
to different Uſes. The Story of the Cimmerians is 
indeed clogg'd with Improbabilities, as Strabo relates 
it; but it is very likely there was in it ſome Foun- 
dation of Truth. Homer's Deſcription of the Cim- 
merians, Whom he places in theſe Parts, anſwers 
2 well to the Inhabitants of ſuch a long dar 


The gloomy Race, in Subterraneous Cells, 
Among ſurrounding Shades and Darkneſs dwells ; 
Hid in th' unwholſom Covert of the Night, 

They ſhun th' Approaches of the chearful Light: 
The Sun ne'er viſits their obſcure Retreats, 

Nor when he runs his Courſe, nor when he ſets. . 
Unhappy Mortals? — Oqhſ. Lib. 10. 


Tu queque littoribus naſtris, Æucia nutrix, 

Eternam moriens famam, Cajeta, dediftt - 

Et nunc ſervat honos ſedem tuus, 0 aque nomen 

Heſperia in magna, ſi qua eſt ea gloria, ſignant. 
3 * @n. 7. v. 1. 

And thou, O Matron of Immortal Fame, 

Here dying, to the Shore haſt left thy Name: 

Cajeta {till the Place is call'd from  - 

The Nurſe af great Eneas Infancy. 

Here reſt thy Bones in rich Heſperia's Plains; 

Thy Name ('tis all a Ghoſt can have) remains. 

Dryden. 


I few at Coles the Beck of Mackie, ford to be 
cleft by an — our Saviour's Death. 


There is written over the Chapel Door, that leads 


into 
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into the Crack, the Words of the Evangeliſt Ecce 
terr e-motus factus eff magnus: Behold, there was a 
great Earthquake! I believe every one who. ſees 
this vaſt Rent in ſo high a Rock, and obſerves 
how exactly the Convex Parts of one Side tally 
with the Concave of the other, muſt be ſatisfy d 
that it was the Effect of an Earthquake, tho' I 
queſtion not but it either happen'd long before the 
time of the Latin Writers, or in the darker Ages 
fince; for otherwiſe I cannot but think they would 
have taken notice of its Original. The Port, Town, 
Caſtle, and Antiquities of this Place have been often 
deſcribed. Os | = 
We touch'd next at Monte Circeio, which Homer 
calls Inſula ea, whether it be that it was formerly 
an Iſland, or that the Greet Sailors of his time 
thought it ſo. It is certain they might eaſily have 
been deceiv'd by its Appearance, as being a very high 
Mountain join'd to the main Land by a narrow | 
Tract of Earth, that is many Miles in Length, and 
almoſt of a level with the Surface of the Water. 
The End of this Promontory is very rocky, and 
mightily expos'd to the Winds and Waves, which 
perhaps gave the firſt Riſe to the howlings of Wolves, 
and the roarings of Lions, that us'd to be heard 
thence. This J had a very lively Idea of, being 
ſorc'd to lie under it a whole Night. Virgil's De- 
jcription of Aneas paſſing by this Coaſt can never 
be enough admir'd. It is worth while to obſerve 
| how, to beighten the Horror of the Defeription, he 
has prepar'd the Reader's Mind, by the Solemnity 
of Cajeta's Funeral, and the dead Stilneſs of the 
Night. 4 7 
At pius exequirs Æucas rite ſalutis, 4 
Aggere compoſita tumull, poſiquam alta quierunt 
Equora, 
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Zquora, tendit iter velis, portumgue relinguit. 

iſpirant auræ in noctem, nec candida curſus 
Luna negat : Splendet tremulo ſub lumine pontus. 
Proxima Circææ raduntur littora terre : "Je, 
Dives inacceſſos abi Solis filia Incos 


* reſonat cantu, 1 ſuperbit 
ri 


t odoratam nocturna in lumine cedrum, 
Arguto tenues percurrens pectine telas : 
Hinc exaudiri gemitus, wraque Leonum 
Vincla recuſantum, et ſera ſub. nocte rudentum : 
Setigerique ſues, atque in præſepibus urſi 
Sævire, ac forme magnorum ululare luporum - 
Dus haminum er face Dea ſava potentibus herbis 
Induerat Circe in vultus-ac terga ferarum. 
Quæ ne monſtra pu paterentur talia Trees 
Delati in portus, neu littora dira ſubirent, 


 Neptunus ventis implevit vela ſecundis, _ 


Aique fugam dedity et præter vada fervida vexit. 
8 . En. 7. v. 5. 


Now, when the Prince her Funeral Rights had paid, 
He plow'd the Tyrrhene Seas with Sails diſplay d; 
From Land a gentle Breeze aroſe, by Night 
Serenely ſhone the Stars, the Moon was bright, 

And the Sea trembled with. her Silver Light. | 
Now near the Shelves of Circe's Shores they run, 
(Circs the rich, the Daughter of the Sun) 


A dang'rous. Coaſt: The Goddeſs waſtes ber Days 


In joyous Songs, the Rocks reſound her Lays: * 
In Sana or the Loom, ſhe ſyends her Night, 
And Cedar Brands ſupply her Father's Light. 

From hence were heard, (rebellow ing to the Main) 
The Roars of Lions that refuſe the Thain, 

The Grunts of briſtled Boars, and Groans of Bears, 
And Herds of howling Wolves that ſtun the Sailors 
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Theſe from their Caverns, at the Cloſe of Night, 
Fill the ſad Iſle with Horror and Affright. 


Darkling they mourn their Fate, whom Circe's Pow'r, 
LE hat watch'd the Moon, and Planetary Hour 


ith Words and wicked Herbs, from Human Kind 


Had alter'd, and in brutal Shapes confin'd. 
Which Monſters leſt the Trojan's Pious Hoſt 

Should bear, or touch upon th' inchanted Coaſt ; 
Propitious Neptune fteer'd their Courſe by Night 
With riſing Gales, that ſped their happy Flight. 


Pirgil calls this Promontary Age Infuls Circe 
in 1 third Mneid ; but tis the Hero, — not the 


Poet that ſpeaks. It may however be look'd upon as 
an Intimation, that he himſelf 2 it an Iſland. 


in Aneas's Time. As for the thick Woods, which 
not only Virgil but Homer mentions, in the beauti- 
ful Deſcription that Plutarch and Longinus have 


| taken notice of, they are moſt of them grubbed up 


fince the Promontory has been cultivated and in- 


habited , tho' there are ſtill many Spots of it which 


ſhow the natural Iinclination of the Soil leans that 
Way. | | 


where we found nothing remarkable beſides the ex- 
treme Poverty and Lazineſs of the Inhabitants. At 
two Miles diftance from it lie the Ruins of Antium, 
that are ſpread over a great Circuit of®Land. There 
are ſtill left the. Foundations of ſeveral Buildings, 
and, what are always the. laſt Parts that periſh in a 
Ruin, many ſubterraneous Grottoes and Paſſages of 
a great Length. "The Foundations of NVero's Port 
are ſtill to be ſeen. It was altogether Artificial, and 
compos'd of huge Moles running round it, in a 
kind of Circular Figure, except where the Ships 

were 


ryden. 


The next Place we touch'd upon was Nettune, 
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were to enter, and had about three quarters of a 
| Mile in its ſhorteſt Diameter. Tho' the making of 
this Port muſt have coſt prodigious Sums of Money, 
we find no Medal of it, and yet the ſame Emperor 
has a Medal ſtruck in his own Name for the Port of 
Oſtia, which in reality was a Work of his Prede- 
ceſſor Claudius. The laſt Pope was at conſiderable 
Charges to make a little kind of Harbour in this 
Place, and to convey freſh Water to it, which was 
one of the Artifices of the Grand Duke, to divert 
his Holineſs from his who, of making Civita- 
wecchia a free Port. There lies, between Antium and 
Nettuno, a Cardinal's Villa, which is one of the 
pleaſanteſt for Walks, Fountains, Shades, and Pro- 
ſpects that I ever ſaw. | 
Antium was formerly famous for the Temple of 
Fortune that ſtood in it. All agree there were two 
Fortunes worſhipped here, which Suetonius calls the 
Fortune Antiates, and Martial the Sorores Anti, 
Some are of Opinion, that by theſe two Goddeſſes 
were meant the two Nemeſes, one of which rewarded 
good Men, as the other puniſh'd the wicked. Fa- 
retti and others are apt to believe, that by the two 
Fortunes were only meant in general the Goddeſs 
who ſent Proſperity, or ſhe who ſent Afflictions to 
Mankind, and produce in their Behalf an ancient 
Monument found in this very Place, and ſuper- 
ſerib'd Fortuna Felici; which indeed may favour 
ane Opinion as well as the other, and ſhows at leaſt 
they are not miſtaken in the genEra] Senſe of their 
Diviſion. 1 don't know whether any Body has 
taken notice, that this double Function of the God- 
deſs gives a conſiderable Light and Beauty to the 
Ode which Horace has addreſs'd to her. The 
whole Poem is a Prayer to Fortune, that ſhe would 
proſper Czſar's Arms, and confound his 2 
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ſo that each of the Goddeſſes bas her Task affign't 


in the Poet's Prayer; and we may obſerve the In- 
| vocation is divided between the two Deities, the 
firſt Line relating indifferently to either. That which 
I have mark'd ſpeaks to the Goddeſs of Proſperity, 
or, if you pleaſe, to the Nemeſis of the Good, and 
the other to the Goddeſs of Adverfity, or to the 
Nemeſis of the Wicked. | 


O Diva gratum que regis Antium, 

| Prafens vel imo tollere de gradu 
|  Mortale corpus, vel ſuper bos . 
Vertere funeribus triumphos! &c. Od. 25. Lib. r. 


Great Goddeſs, Antium's Guardian Power, 
Whoſe Force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 
The loweſt to the higheſt Place; 

Or with a wondrous Fall 

To bring the haughty lower, | 
And turn proud Triumphs ta a Funeral, &c. 


Creech, 


If we take the firſt Interpretation of the two 


Fortunes for the double Nemeſis, the Compliment 
to Ce/ar is the greater, and the fifth Stanza clearer 
than the Commentators uſually make it; for the 
Clavi trabales, cunei, uncus, liquidumque plumbum, 
were actually uſed in the Puniſhment of Criminals. 


Our next Stage brought us to the Mouth of the | 


Tiber, into which we enter'd with ſome Danger, 
the Sea being generally very rough in the Parts, 
where the River ruſhes into it. I he Seaſon of the 
Year, the Muddineſs of the Stream, with the many 


green Trees hanging over it, put me in mind of 


the delightful Image that Virgil has given us when 
ZEneas took. the firſt View of it. 


. Atque 


a Q.y* S* © 7 Q? 
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Atque hic Æneas ingentem ex æquore lucum 
Proſpicit: hunc inter fluvis Tiberinus amæno, 
Vorticibus rapidis et multa flavus arena, 
In mare prorumpit : variæ circumque ſupraqur 
oe ripis volucres et fluminis alveo 

thera mulcebant cantu, Iucoaque volabant. 
Flectere iter Socuts, terrægue advertere proras 
Imperat, et lætus fluvio ſuccedit opaco. An. 7. v.29. 


The Trojan from the Main beheld a Wood, 


Which thick with Shades, and a brown Horror ſtood : 


Betwixt the Trees the Tiber took his Courſe, | 
With Whirlpools dimpled, and with downward Force 


That drove the Sand along, he took his Way, 


And rolPd his yellow Billows to the Sea 


| About him, and above, and round the Wood, 


The Birds that haunt the Borders of his Flood, 
That bath'd within, or bask'd upon his Side, 
To tuneful Songs their narrow I hroats apply'd. 
The Captain gives Command, the joyful: Train 


| Glide through the gloomy Shade, and leave the Main. 


Dada 


It is impoſſible to learn from the Ruins of the Port 
of Oſtia what its Figure was when it ſtood whole 
and entire. I ſhall therefore ſet down the Medal, 
that J have before mention'd, which repreſents it as 


it was formerly. 
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It is worth while to compare FuvenaPs Deſcription 


of this Port with the Figure it makes on the Coin. 


- 


ue pelago occurrunt medio, longeque relinquunt 
Ttaliam: non ſic igitur mirabere portus 


Luos Natura dedit —— | Juv. Sat. 12. Ve 75. 


At laſt within the mighty Mole ſhe 2 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid Sea meets 
With its Embrace, and leaves the Land behind; 
A Work ſo wondrous Nature ne'er — * 


The Seas may very properly be ſaid to be inclos'd 

( —1＋ between the two Semicircular Moles that 
| urround them. The Colofſus, with ſomething 

like a lighted Torch in its Hand, is probably the 
Pharos in the ſecond Line, The two Moles, that 


we 


Tandem intrat pofitas inc por fuer „ 
 Thrrhenamque — — rachia, rurſus 
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we muſt ſuppoſe are join'd to the Land behind the 
Pharos, are very Poetically deſcrib'd by the 


— Porrefaque brachia, ay =: 
7275 pelago occurrunt medio, longeque relinguunt 
Italiam - e 


as they retire from one another in the Compaſs they 

make, till their two Ends almoſt meet a ſecond time 
in the midſt of the Waters, where the Figure of 
Neptune fits. The Poet's Reflexion on the Haven 
is very juſt, ſince there are few natural Ports better 
land-lock'd, and cloſed on all Sides than this ſeems 

to have been. The Figure of Neptune has a Rudder 
by him, to mark the Convenience of the Harbour 
for Navigation, as be is repreſented himſelf at the 
Entrance of it, to ſhew it ſtood in the Sea. The 
Dolphin diftinguiſhes him from a River God, and 
figures out his Dominion over the Seas. He holds the 
fame Fiſh in his Hand on other Medals. What it 
means we may learn from the Greek Epigram on 
the Figure of a Cupid, that had a Dolphin in one 

, and a Flower in the other. 


OU uarku maazuars xd)ixe Sragive x, ard©, 
Ty ul yap yaia, Ti Fdacuay ENG. 


A proper Emblem graces either Hand, 
In one he holds the Sea, in one the Land, 


Half a Day more brought us to Rome, thro a 
Read that is commonly viſited by Travellers. 


ROME. 


I is generally obſerv'd, that Modern 
EA Rome ſtands higher than the Ancient; 
= ſome have computed it about four- 
teen or fifteen Feet, taking one Place 
with another. The Reaſon given for 
it is, that the preſent City ſtands up- 

on the Ruins of the former; and indeed I have often 
obſerved, that where any conſiderable Pile of Build. 
ing ſtood anciently, one ſtill finds a riſing Ground, 
or a little kind of Hill, which was doubtleſs made 
up out of the Fragments and Rubbiſh of the ruin'd 
Edifice. But beſides this particular Cauſe, we may 
aſſign another that has very much contributed to the 
railing the Situation of ſeveral Parts of Rome: It be- 
ing certain the great Quantities of Earth, that have 
been waſh'd off from the Hills by the Violence of 
Showers, have had no ſmall Mare in it. This any 
one may be ſenſible of, who obſerves how far ſeveral 
Buildings, that ſtand near the Roots of Mountains, 
are ſun in the Earth than thoſe that have 
been on the Fops of Hills, or in open Plains; for 
which reaſon the preſent Face of Rome is much more 
Even and Level than it was formerly; the ſame 


Cauſe, that has rais'd the low Grounds, having con- 


tributed to ſink thoſe that were higher. 

There are in Rome two Sets of Antiquities, the 
Chriſtian and the Heathen. The former, tho' of 
a freſher Date, are ſo embroil'd with Fable and 1 
| | gend, 
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of the beſt of them; 6—— 
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— that one receives but little Satisfaction from 


rching into them. The other give a great deal 


of Pleaſure to ſuch as have met with them before in 


ancient Authors; for a Man who is in Rome can 
ſcarce ſee an Object that does not call to mind a 
Piece of a Latin Poet or Hiſtorian. Among the Re- 


mains of old Rome, the Grandeur of the Common- 


wealth ſhows it ſelf chiefly in Works that were either 
neceſſary or convenient, ſuch as Temples, High- 
ways, Aqueducts, Walls, and Bridges of the City. 
On the contrary the Magnificence of Rome, under 
the Emperors, was rather for Oſtentation or Luxury, 
than any real Uſefulneſs or Neceſſity, as in Baths, 
Amphitheatres, Circus's, Obelisks, Triumphant 
Pillars, Arches, and Mauſoleums; for what they ad- 
ded to the Aqueducts was rather to ſupply their Baths 
and Naumachias, and to embelliſh the City with 
Fountains, than out of any real Neceflity there was 
for them. Theſe ſeveral — have been ſo co- 
piouſly deſcribd by abundance of Travellers, and 
other Writers, particularly by thoſe concern'd in the 
learned Collection of Grævius, that it is very diffi- 
cult to make any new Diſcoveries on ſo beaten a 
Subject. There is however ſo much to be obſerv'd 
in ſo ſpacious a Field of Antiquities, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſurvey them without taking new Hints, 
and raiſing different Reflexions, according as a Man's 
natural Turn of Thoughts, or the Courſe of his Stu- 
dies direct him. ; 8 5 
No Part of the Antiquities of Rome pleas'd me fo 
much as the antient Statues, of which there is ſtill 
an incredible Variety. The Workmanſhip is-often 
the moſt exquiſite of any thing in its kind. A Man 
would wonder how it were poſſible for ſv much Life 
to enter into Marble, as may be diſcover d in ſome 


* 
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has the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Faces, Poſtures, 


Airs and Dreſs of thoſe that have liv d ſo many 
before us. There is a ſtrange Reſemblance between 


the Figures of the ſeveral Heathen Deities, and the De. 
ſcriptions that the Latin Poets have given us of them; 


but as the firſt may be look'd upon as the ancienter 
of the two, I queſtion not but the Roman Poets were 
the Copiers of the Great Statuaries. Tho' on other 


_ Occaſions we often find the Statuaries took their 


Subjects from the Poets. Ihe Lazcoon is too known 
an inſtance, among many others that are to be met 
with at Rome. In the Villa Aldobrandina are the Fi- 


gures of an old and young Man, engaged 72 
ares and En. 


at the Cæſtus, who are probably the 


tellus of Virgil; where by the way one may obſerve 
the Make of the ancient Cæſtus, that it only con- 
ſiſted of many large Thongs about the Hand, with- 
out any thing like a Piece of Lead at the End of 
them, 7 ſome Writers of Antiquities have falſely 
magin' d. 1 

I queſtion not but many Paſſages in the old Poets 
hint ae ſeveral Parts of Sculpture, that were in vogue 
in the Author's Time, tho' they are now never thought 
of, and that therefore ſuch P es loſe much of their 
Beauty in the Eye of a modern Reader, who does 
not look upon them in the ſame Light with the Au- 


thor's Cotem ies. I ſhall only mention two or 


three out of Fuvenal, that his Commentators have 
not taken notice of. The firſt runs thus; 


Multa pudicitiæ veteris veſtigia forſan, 


Aut aliqua extiterint, et ſub Foue, ſed Tove nondum 


Barbato.. K_m Sat. 6. v. 14. | 


Some thin Remains of Chaſtity appear'd 


Ev'n under Fave, but Foue without a Beard. Dryden. 
Js | I appeal 
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I appeal to any Reader, if the Humour here would 
not appear much more natural and unforced to a 
People that ſaw every Day ſome or other Statue of 
this God with a thick buſhy Beard, as there are ſtill 
many of them extant at Rome, than it can to us 
who have no ſuch Idea of him; eſpecially if we 


_ conſider there was in the ſame City a Temple dedi- 


cated to the Fupites, call'd Templum Vejovis 
where, in inet: there ſtood the particular 
Statue of a“ Jupiter Imberbis. Fuvenal, in anc ther 
Place, makes his Flatterer compare the Neck ct one 
that is feebly built to that of Hercules holding up An- 


tæus from the Earth. 


Et baer, invalidi collum cervicibus equat 5 


Herculis Antæum procul à tellure tenentis. 


| Sat. 3. V. 88. 
His long Crane Neck and narrow Shoulders praiſe ; 
You'd think they were deſcribing Hercules 
Lifting Ant@us = — Dram. 


What a ftrain'd ungatural Similitude muſt this 


ſeem to a modern "Reader, but how full of Hu- 


mour, if we ſuppoſe it alludes to any celebrated 
Statues of theſe two Champions, that — 
in ſome publick Place or Highway near Rome? 
And, what makes it more than probable there were 
ſuch Statues, we meet with the Figures, which Ju- 


venal here deſcribes, on antique Intaglio's and Me- 
dals. Nay, Propertius has taken notice- of the very 
Sum - e 4 

+ Vid. Ovid, de Faſtis, Lib. 3, | 


— 


Herchlis Meu Lad 3- | eg 22. v. g. 


Ave: hers 2nd flow e Bite: | 
And both the grappling Satus ſeem to live. 


I cannot forbear obſerving here, that the Turn of 
the Neck and Arms is often commended in the La- 


tin Poets among the Beauties of a Man, as in Horace 


* 


E. 


we find both for together, in that beautiful Deſcrip- | 


tion of 


"Dans u, Lydia, Telephi ME” 
 Cervicem ro ſeam, & cerea Telepbi | 
Laudas Brachia, ve meum 

Fervens difficili bile tumet jecur. 

Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 

Certã ſede manent: Humor i in genas 

Fr Purtine | it, 
— lentis 'penitus macerer ignibus. 


Od. 13. Lib. 1. vn i 


i Tha youthful, Charms, 
His roſy eck, and winding Arms, 

With Sales Rapture you recite, 
And in tbe tender Name delight; 


— — — ths 
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From-my pale Cheeks the Colour flies, 

And all d Man within me dies; =” 
By Fits my ſwelli 

In riſing Sighs, an 
That. ſhow. too well 


. t# 


the — 


The ſilent, flow, conſuming Fires, | 
Which on my inmoſt Vitals prey, of 
"And melt my voy Soul away. 


Thi 
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This we ſhould be at a loſs to account for, did 

we not obſerve in the old Roman Statues, that theſe 

two Parts were. always bare, and expos'd to View, 

as much as our Hands and Face are at preſent. 

I cannot leave Juvenal without taking notice that 

his | Ts * 

Ventilat eftivum digitis ſfudantibus. gurum, 

Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera Ae 8 
8 I. V. 28. 


Charg'd with light Summer Rings his Fingers 
| weat, N | 


Unable to ſupport a Gem of Weight; = Dryden. 


- 


was not anciently ſo great an Hyperbole as it is 
now; for I have ſeen old Roman Rings ſo very 
thick about, and with ſuch large Stones in them 
that 'tis no wonder a Fop ſhould reckon them a 
| little cumberſom in the Summer Seaſon of fo hot a 
Climate. | 
It is certain that Satire delights in ſuch Alll- 
ſions and Inſtances as are extremely natural and 
familiar : When therefore we ſee any thing in an 
old Satyriſt that looks forc'd and pedantick, we 
ought to conſider how it appear'd in the time the 
Poet writ, and whether or no there might not be 
ſome particular Circumſtances to recommend it ta 
the Readers of his own , which we are now 
deprived of, One of the fineſt ancient Statues in 
Rome is a Myleager with a Spear in his Hand, 
and the Head gf a wild Boar on one Side of him. 
It is of Pars Marble, and as yellow as Ivory. 
One meets with many other Figures of Meleager in 
the ancient Baſſo Rehevs's, and on the Sides of the 
Sarcophagi, or Funeral Monuments, Perhaps it was 


* 1 ; the 


* 
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the Arms or Device of the old Roman Hunters; 
which Conjecture I have found confirm'd in a Paſſage 
of Manilius, that lets us know the Pagan Hunters 
had Meleager for their Patron, as the Chriſtians have 
their St. He ſpeaks of the Conſtellation which 
makes a good Sportſman. 


——_ aſpirantibus orti | 

Te, Meleagre, coluntpa oꝛ⁊ Manil. Lib. 5. 
They, on whoſe Birth this Conſtellation ſhone, 
Thee, Meleager, for their Patron own. 


I queſtion not but this ſets a Verſe, in the fifth 
Satire of Juvenal, in a much better Light than if we 
ſuppoſe that the Poet aims only at the old Story of 
2 without conſidering it as ſo very common 
and familiar a one among the Romans. 


— dignus ferro Meleagri 
Spumat aper — , 4 Sat. 5. v. 115. 


A Boar intire, and worthy of the Sword 
Of Moleager, ſmokes upon the Board. Bowles. 


= In the Beginning of the ninth Satire, Juvenal 
_ asks his Friend, why he looks like Marſja — he 
was overcome? 5 | 


Scire velim quare toties mihi, Nevole, triftis 
Occurris fronte abducta, ſeu-Marſya victus? v. i. 


Tell me why ſantring thus from Place to Place, 
I meet thee, Nævalus, with a clouded Face? 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 


5. 


. 
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Some of the Commentators 
was a Lawyer who had loſt his Cauſe; others lay 
that this Paſſage alludes to the Story of the Satyr 
Marſyas, who contended with Apollo; which I think 
is more humourous than the other, if we conſider 
there was a famous Statue of Apollo fleaing Marſya 
in the midſt of the Roman Forum, as there are ſtill 
ſeveral ancient Statues of Rome on the ſame Subject. 

There is a Paſſage in the ſixth Satire of Juvenal, 
that I could never tell what to make of, till I had 
got the Interpetation of it from one of Bellorio's an- 
cient Baſſo Relievs's. 5 5 


E. 183 


Magnorum Artificum frangebat pocula miles, 
Ut phaleris gauderet Equus : celataque caſſis 
Romulee ſimulachra feræ manſueſcere juſſæ 
Inperii fato, et geminos ſub rupe Quirinom, 


Ac nudam gem clypeo fulgentis et haſta, _ 


Pendentiſque Dri perituro oftenderat hoſts. 


Juv. Sat. 11. v. 102, 


Or elſe a Helmet for himſelf he made, 

Where various Warlike Figures were inlaid : | 
The Raman Wolf ſuckling the Twins was there, 
And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his Shield and Spear, 
Hov'ring above his Creſt, did dreadful ſhow, 


As threatning Death to each reſiſting Foe. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


Juvenal here deſcribes the Simplicity of the old 
Roman Soldiers, and the Figures that were general- 
ly engraven on their Helmets. The firſt of them 


was the Wolf giving Suck to Romulus and Remus : 


The ſecond, which is comprehended in the two laſt 

Verſes, is not fo intelligi Some of the Com- 

mentators tell us, that the God here mentioned is 
I 2 Mars, 


. 
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Mars, that he comes to ſee his two Sons ſucking 
the Wolf, and that the old Sculptors generally drew 
their Figures naked, that they might have the Ad- 
vantage of repreſenting the di ſwelling of the 
M.uſcles, and the turns of the Body. But they are 
extremely at a loſs to know what is meant by the 
Word Pendentis; ſome fancy it expreſſes only the 

eat Emboſſment of the Figure; others believe it 
hung off the Helmet in Alto , 5th as in the fore- 

going Tranſlation. Lubin ſuppoſes, that the God Mars 
was engraven on the Shield, and that he is ſaid to be 
hanging, becauſe the Shield which bore him hung 
on the left Shoulder. One of the old Interpreters 
is of Opinion, that by hanging is only meant a 
Poſture of bending forward to ſtrike the Enemy. 
Another will have it, that whatever is placed on the 
Head may be ſaid to hang, as we call Hanging- 
Gardens ſuch as are planted on the Top of the 
Houſe. Several learned Men, who like none of 
theſe Explications, believe there has been a Fault in 
the Tranſcriber, and that Pendentis ought to be 
Perdentis ; but they 4 no Manuſcript in favour 
of their Conjecture. The true meaning of the Words 
is certainly as follows. The Roman Soldiers, who 
were not a little proud of their Founder, and the 
Military Genius of their Republick, us'd to bear 
on their Helmets the firſt Hiſtory of Romulus, who 
was begot by the God of War, and ſuckled by a 
Wolf. The Figure of the God was made as if 
deſcending on the Prieſteſs Ilia, or as others call her 
Rhea Silvia. The Occaſion required his Body 
ſhould be naked, 


Tu quaque inermis eras cum te formoſa Sacerdos 
- Cepit, ut hinc urbi Semina magna dares. © 
| | Ov. de Faft. Lib. 3. v. 10. 
1 Then 
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Then too, our mighty Sire, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 
When thy wrapt the lovely Prieſteſs charm'd, 


That Rome's high Founder bore —— 


tho' on other Occaſions he is drawn, as Horace has 
deſcrib'd him, Tunica cinctum adamanting — Girt 
with a Veſt of Adamant. The Sculptor however, 
to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the Gods, gave 
him, what the Medalliſts call his proper Attributes, 
a Spear in one Hand, and a Shield in the other. 
As he was repreſented deſcending, his Figure ap- 
pear'd ſuſpended in the Air over the Veſtal Virgin, 
in which Senſe the Word Pendentis is extremely 
proper and Poetical. Beſides the Antique Baſſo Re- 
lievs, that made me firſt think of this Interpreta- 
tion, I have ſince met with the ſame Figures 
on the Reverſes of a couple of ancient Coins, 
which were ſtamp'd in the Reign of Antoninus Pius, 
as a Compliment to that Emperor, whom, for 
his excellent Government and Conduct of the City 
= _ the Senate regarded as a ſecond kind of 
ounder. 
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Ilia Veſtalis (quid enim vetat inde moveri) 
Sacra lavaturas mane petebat aquas : 


Feſſa reſedit humi, 7 accepit aperto 


D 


Pectore, turbatas reſtituitque comas. 
Dum ſedet, umbroſe ſalices volucreſque canor 7 
Fecerunt Semnos & leve murmur aque. 
Blanda quies victis furtim ſubrepit ocellis, 
Et cadit a ments languida fatta manus. an 
Mars 


— 
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Mars videt hanc, viſamque cupit, potiturque cupitd. 

Et ſua divina — fefellit ape. 

Semnus abit : jacet alla gravis; jam ſcilicet intra 
Viſcera Romanæ conditor urbrs erat. 


Ov. de Faſtis, Lib. 3. v. 11. 


As the fair Veſtal to the Fountain came, 
(Let none be ſtartled at a Veſtal's Name) 
Tir'd with the Walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the Winds expos'd her glowing Breaſt 
To take the Freſhneſs of the Morning Air, 
And gather'd in a Knot her flowing Hair: 
While thus ſhe reſted on her Arm reclin'd, 
The hoary Willows waving with the Wind, 
And feather'd Quires that warbled in the Shade, Y} 
And purling Streams that through the "_ | 


ray'd, 

In y Murmurs lull'd the gentle Maid. 

The God of War beheld the Virgin lie, 

The God beheld her with a Lover's Eye, 

And by ſo tempting an Occaſion preſs 
The beauteous Maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd : 
| Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, her fruitful Womb 

Spwell'd with the Founder of Immortal Name. 


I cannot quit this Head without taking notice of a 
Line in Seneca the T ragedian. 


—— Primus emergit 
Dextrã ferocem cornibus premens taurum 
— — Sen. CEdip. AR. 3. 


— Firſt Zatus riſes through the Ground, 


Bending the Bull's tough Neck with Pain. 
That toſſes back his Horns in vain. a 


I "I 
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1 an doubt but the Poet had here in View the 


Poſture of Zetus in the famous Groupe of Figures, 
which repreſents the two Brothers binding Dirce to 
the Horns of a mad Bull. | 

I could not forbear taking particular notice of the 
feveral Muſical Inſtruments that are to be ſeen in 
the Hands of the Apollo s, Muſes, Fauns, Satyrs, 
Bacchanals, and Shepherds, which might certainly 
give a great Light to the Diſpute for Preference be- 
tween the ancient and modern Muſick. It would 
perhaps be no impertinent Deſign to take off all 
their Models in Wood, which might not only give 
us ſome Notion of the ancient Muſick, but help us 
to pleaſanter Inſtruments than are now in uſe. By 
the Appearance they make in Marble, there is not 
one String-Inſtrument that ſeems comparable to our 
_ Violins; for they are all play'd on, either by the bare 
Fingers, or the Plectrum; ſo that they were incapa- 
ble of adding any Length to their Notes, or of vary- 
ing them by thoſe inſenſible Swellings, and wearings- 
away of Sound upon the ſame String, which give ſo 


wonderful a Sweetneſs to our modern Muſick. Be- 


fides, that the String- Inſtruments muſt have had very 
low and feeble Voices, as may be gueſs'd from the 
ſmall Proportion of Wood about them, which could 
not contain Air enough to render the Strokes, in any 
conſiderable meaſure, full and ſonorous. There is a 

eat deal of difference in the Make, not only of the 
— kinds of Inſtruments, but even among thoſe 
of the ſame Name. The Hringa, for Example, has 
ſometimes four, and ſometimes more Pipes, as high as 
to twelve. The ſame variety of Strings may be ob- 


ſerved on their Harps, and of Stops on their Tibiæ; 


which ſhows the little Foundation that ſuch Writers 
have gone upon, who from a Verſe perhaps in Nrgil's 
Eclogues, or a ſhort Paſſage in a Claſſic Author, _ 
| * 
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been ſo very nice in determining the preciſe Shape of 
the ancient Muſicial 118 with the exact 
Number of their Pipes, Strings, and Stops. It is in- 
deed the uſual Fault of the Writers of Antiquities, to 
ſtraiten and confine themſelves to particular Models. 
They are for making a kind of Stamp on every 
thing of the ſame Name, and, if they find any 
thing like an old Deſcription of the —— they 
treat on, they take care to regulate it, on all Occaſions, 
according to the Figure it makes in ſuch a Paſſage: 
As the learned German Author, quoted by Monſieur 
Baudelot, who had probably never ſeen any thing of 
a Houſhold-God, more than a Canopus, affirms round- 
ly, that all the ancient Lares were made in the Faſhi- 
on of a Jug-Bottle. In ſhort, the Antiquaries have 
been guilty of the ſame Fault as the Syſtem-Wiriters, 
who are for cramping their Subjects into as narrow a 
Space as they can, and for reducing the whole Ex- 
tent of a Science into a few general Maxims. This 
2 Man has occaſion of obſerving more than once, 


in the ſeveral Fragments of Antiquity that are ſtill to 1 


be ſeen in Rome. How many Dreſſes are there for 
each particular Deity? What a Variety of Shapes 
in the ancient Urns, Lamps, Lachrymary Veſlels, 
Priapus's, Houſhold-Gods, which have ſome of them 
been repreſented under ſuch a particular Form, as 
any one of them has been deſcrib'd with in an an- 
cient Author, and would probably be all fo, were 
they not ſtill to be ſeen in their own Vindication ? 
Madam Dacier, from ſome old Cuts of Terence, 
fancies that the Larva or Perſona of the Roman Ac- 
tors, was not only a Vizard for the Face, but had 
falſe Hair to it, and came over the whole Head 
like a Helmet. Among all the Statues at Rome, I 
r:member to have ſeen but two that are the Fi- 
gures of Actors, which are * in · the / * 
* One 


of 
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One ſees on 'em the Faſhion of the.old Sock and 
Larva, the latter of which anſwers the Deſcription 
that is given of it by this learned Lady, tho' I queſtion 
not but ſeveral others were in uſe; for I have ſeen 
the Figure of Thalia, the Comic Muſe, ſometimes 
with an entire Head-piece in her Hand, ſometimes 
with about half the Head, and a little Friz, like a 
Tower, running round the Edges of the Face, and 
ſometimes with a Mask for the Face only, like thoſe of 
a modern Make. Some of the Italian Actors wear at 
| 2 theſe Masks for the whole Head. I remember 

rmerly I could have no Notion of that Fable in Phe- 
drus, before I had ſeen the Figures of theſe entire 


Perſonam Tragicam forte Vulpes viderat : 
O quanta Species, inguit, cerebrum non habet! 
| | Li. Fab 7,- 


As wily Renard walk'd the Streets at Night, 
On a Tragedian's Mask he chanc'd to light; 
Turning it o'er he mutter'd with Diſdain, 
How vaſt a Head is here without a Brain! 


I find Madam Dagier has taken notice of this 
„ in Phedrus, upon the ſame Occaſion; but 
not of the following one in Martial, which alludes 
to the ſame kind of Masks; 


Non omnes fallis, ſcit te Proſerpina canum ; 
P 2 2 2 
Lib. 3. Epigr. 43. 
Why ſhould*ſt thou try to hide thy ſelf in Youth? 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the Truth, 
And, laughing at fo fond and vain a Task, 
Will ftrip thy hoary Noddle of its Mask. 
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In the Villa Borgheſe is the Buſt of a young Nero, 
which ſhows us * of an cine es on 
the Breaſt, which is neither like a Heart, as Ma- 
crobius deſcribes it, nor altogether reſembles that in 
Cardinal Chigi's Cabinet; fo that, without eſtabliſh- 
ing a particular Inſtance into a general Rule, we 
ought, in Subjects of this nature, to leave Room 
for the Humour of the Artiſt or Wearer. There 
are many Figures of Gladiators at Rome, tho” I 


don't remember to have ſeen any of the Retiarius, 


the Samnite, or the Antagoniſt to the Pinnirapas. 
But what I could not find among the Statues, I met 
with in two Antique Pieces of Moſaic, which are 
in the Poſſeſſion of a Cardinal. The Rettarins is 
engag'd with the Samnite, and has had fo lucky a 
throw, that his Net covers the whole Body of his 
Adverſary from Head to Foot; yet his Antagoniſt 
recover d himſelf out of the Toils, and was Con- 
ueror, according to the Inſcription. In another 
Piece is repreſented the Combat of the Pinnirapus, 
who is arm'd like the Samnzte, and not like the Re- 
tiarius, as ſome learned Men have ſuppoſed: On 
the Helmet of his Antagoniſt are ſeen the two 
Pinne, that ſtand up on either ſide like the Wings 


in the Petaſius of a Mercan, but riſe much higher, 


and are more pointed. 

There is no part of the Roman Antiquities that we 
are better acquainted with, than what relates to 
their Sacrifices. For as the old Romans were very 
much devoted to their Religion, we ſee ſeveral Parts 


olf it entering their ancient Baſ/a Relievo's, Statues, 


and Medals; not to mention their Altars, Tombs, 
Monuments, and thoſe — Ornaments of Ar- 
chitecture, which were borrow'd from it. An Hea- 


then Ritual could not inſtruct a Man better than 
_ theſe ſeveral Pieces of Antiquity, in the particular 


Tt - 
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Ceremonies and Punctilio's that attended the diffe- 
rent kinds of Sacrifices. Yet there is a much prea- 
ter Variety in the Make of the facrificing inſtru 
ments, than one finds in thoſe who have treated 
of them, or have given us their Pictures. For 
not to inſiſt too long on ſuch a Subject, I ſaw in 
Signior Antonio Politi's Collection a Patera with- 
out any riſing in the middle, as it is generally 
Engraven, and another with a Handle to it, as 


Macrobius deſcribes it, tho” it is quite contrary to 
any that I have ever ſeen cut in Marble; and F 


have obſerved perhaps ſeveral Hundreds. I might 
here enlarge on the Shape of the triumphal Cha- 
riot, which is difterent in ſome pieces of Sculpture 
from what it appears in others; and on-the Figure 


of the Diſcus, that is to be ſeen in the Hand of the 


celebrated Caſtor at Don Livios, which is perfectly 


round, and not oblong, as ſome Antiquaries have re- 


preſented it, nor has it any thing like a Sling faſten c 


to it, to add force to the toſs. * 


Protinus imprudens, actuſque cupidine luſus 
Tollere Tenarides orbem properabat —— 
— De Hyacinthi diſco. 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. to. v. 182 


p' unwary Youth, impatient for the Caſt, 
\Went to ſnatch up the rolling Orb in haſte. 


Notwithſtanding there are fo great a multitude of 
cloth'd Statues at Rome, I could never diſcover the 
ſeveral different Roman Garments ; for tis very dif- 
ficult to trace out the Figure of a Veſt, thro” all the 


Plaits and Foldings of the Drapery ;, beſides that the 
| Reman Garments did not differ from each other fo 
much by the Shape, as by the Embroidery _ 

Cur, 
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tour, the one of which was too nice for the Sta- 
tuary's Obſervation, as the other does not lie within 
the Expreffion of the Chiſſel. I obſerved, in abun- 
dance of Bas Religfs, that the Cinfus Gabinus is 
nothing elſe but a long Garment, not unlike a Sur- 
plice, which would have trail'd on the Ground had 
it hung looſe, and was therefore gather'd about the 
middle with a Girdle. After this it is worth while 
to read the laborious Deſcription that Ferrarius has 
made of it. Cinctus Gabinus non aliud fuit quam 
eum toge lacinia lævo brachio ſubducta in tergum ita 
rejiciebatur, at contracta retraheretur ad pettus, at- 
que ita in nodum netteretur ; qui nodus p cinctus 
togam contrahebat, brevioremque et ſtriftiorem red- 
didit. De re Veſftiar. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. The 
Cinctus Gabinus was nothing more, than, when the 
bottom of the Garment, 'being thrown over the left- 
Shoulder behind the Back, was brought round to 
the Breaſt, in ſuch a manner as to be gather'd into 
a Knot; which Knot, or Cincture, ſtraiten'd the 
Garment, and made it both leſs and tighter. Lip- 
ſius's Deſcriptiq of the Samnite Armour, ſeems 
drawn out of the very Words of Livy; yet not long 
ago a Statue, which was dug up at Rome, dreſs'd in 
this kind of Armour, gives à much different Expli- 
cation of Livy from what Lip/ius has done. This 
Figure was ſuperſcrib'd B H. T O. NI. from whence 
Fabretti concludes, that it was a Monument erected 
to the Gladiator Bato, who, after having ſucceeded 
in two Combats, was kill'd in the third, and. ho- 


ncurably Interr'd by Order of the Emperor Cara- 
dalla. The manner of Punctuation after each Syl- 
lable is to be met with in other Antique Inſcriptions. 
I confeſs J could never learn where this Figure is 
now to be ſeen; but I think it may ſerve as 152 

* | ce 


* 


| Nance of the great Uncertainty of this Science of 
Antiquities F. 

In a Palace of Prince Ceſarini I ſaw Buſts of all 
the Antonine Family, which were dug up about 


two Years ſince, not far from Albano, in a Place 


where is ſuppoſed to have ſtood a Villa of Marcus 
Aurelius. There are the Heads of Antoninus Pius, 
the Fauſtina s, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, a 
young Commodus, and Annius Verus, all incompa- 
rably well cut. 8 . 

Io the Statues that have been found among 
the Ruins of old Rome are already very numerous, 


there is no queſtion but Poſterity will have the Plea- 


ſure of ſeeing many noble Pieces of Sculpture which 
are ſtill undiſcover'd ; for doubtleſs there are greater 


Treaſures of this nature under Ground, than what 


are yet brought to Light. They have often dug 
into Th that are deſcrib'd in old Authors, as the 
Places where ſuch particular Statues and Obelisks 
ſtood, and have ſeldom fail'd of Succeſs. in their 
Purſuits. There are ſtill many ſuch promiſing Spots 
of Ground that have never been ſearched into. A 
por part of the Palatine MountaW, for Example, 
ies untouch'd, which was formerly the Seat of the 
Imperial Palace, and may be preſum'd to abound 
with more Treaſures of this Nature than any other 
Part of Rome. | 


Ecce Palatino crevit reverentia monti, 
Exultatque habitante Deo, potioraque Delphis 
8 ellas late populis oracula pandit. 

Von alium certe decuit rectoribus orbis 


* 
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Eſſ⸗ Larem, nulloque magis ſe collt poteſtas 


's 2 faſtigia juris. 
Attollens apicem ſubjectis regia roſtris 

Tat circum delubra uidet, tantiſque Decrum 
Cingitur excubits 


Claud. de ſexto Conſulat. Honorii. 


The Palatine, proud Rome's Imperial Seat, 
An awful Pile!) ſtands venerably Great: 
"hither the Kingdoms and the Nations come, 

In ſupplicating Crouds to learn their Doom : 

To Delphi les th' enquiring Worlds repair, 

Nor does a greater God inhabit there: 

This ſure the pompous Manſion was deſign'd 

To pleaſe the mighty Rulers of Mankind; 


Inferior Temples riſe on either Hand, 


And on the Borders of the Palace ſtand, 
While o'er the reſt her Head ſne proudly rears, 
And lodg'd amidft her Guardian Gods appears. 


But whether it be that the richeſt of theſe Diſco- 


veries fall into the Pope's Hands, or for ſome other 


Reaſon, it is ſaid that the Prince Farneſe, who is 
the preſent Owner of this Seat, will keep it from 
being turn'd up *till he ſees one of his own Fa- 


mily in the Chair. There are Undertakers in Rome 


who often purchaſe the digging of Fields, Gardens, 
or Vineyards, where they find any likelihood of ſuc- 
ceeding, and ſome have been known to arrive at 
great Eſtates by it. They pay according to the Di- 
menſions of the Surface they are to break up, and 
after having made Eſſays into it, as they do for 
Coal in England, they rake into the moſt pro- 
miſing Parts of it, tho” they often find, to their Bie 
appointment, that others have been beforehand with 


em. However they generally gain enough by the 


” Rubbiſh 


5 
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Rubbiſh and Bricks, which the preſent Architects 


value much beyond thoſe of a modern Make, to de- 


fray the Charges of their Search. I was ſhown two 
Spaces of Ground, where part of Nero's golden 
Houſe ſtood, for which the Owner has been offer'd 
an extraordinary Sum of Money. What encou- 
rag'd the Undertakers are ſeveral very ancient Trees, 
which grow ” the Spot, from whenee they con- 
clude that theſe particular Tracts of Ground muſt 
have lain untouch'd for ſome Ages. Tis pity there 
is not ſomething like a publick Regiſter, to preſerve 
the Memory of ſuch Statues as have been found 
from time to time, and to mark the particular 
Places where they have been taken up, which 
would not only prevent many fruitleſs Searches for 
the future, but might often give a conſiderable Light 
— the Quality of the Place, or the Deſign of the 
tatue. | 


But the great Magazine for all kinds of Treaſure, 


15 ſuppoſed to be the of the Tiber. We may be 


ſure, when the Romans lay under the Apprehen- 
ſions of ſeeing their City ſack d by a barbarous 


Enemy, as they have done more than once, that 
they would take care to beſtow ſuch of their 
Riches this way as could beſt bear the Water: 
| befides what the Inſolence of a brutiſh Conque- 
ror may be ſuppoſed to have contributed, who 
had an Ambition to waſte and deſtroy all the 


Beauties of ſo celebrated a City. I need not men- 


tion the old Common=ſhore of Rome, which ran 
from all Parts of the Town with the Current and 
Violence of an ordinary River, nor the frequent 
Inundations of the Tiber, which may have ſwept 


away many of the Ornaments of its Banks, nor the 


ſeveral Statues that the Romans themſelves flung 
into it, when they would revenge themſelves — 
he 
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the Memory of an ill Citizen, a dead Tyrant, or a 
diſcarded Favourite. At Rome they have ſo general 
an Opinion of the Riches of this River, that the 
* have formerly proffer'd the Pope to cleanſe it, 
fo they might have, for their Pains, what they found 
in the Boſom of it. I have ſeen the Valley near 
Ponte molle, which they propos'd to faſhion into a 
new Channel for it, till they had clear'd the old for 
its Reception. The Pope however would not compl 
with the Propoſal, as fearing the Heats might ad- 
rance too far before they had finiſhed their Work, 
and produce a Peſtilence among his People; tho” I 
don't fee why ſuch a Defign might not be executed 
now with as little Danger as in Auguſtus's Time, 
were there as many Hands employ'd upon it. The 
City of Rome would receive a great Advantage from 
the Undertaking, as it would raiſe the Banks and 
deepen the Bed of the Tiber, and by Conſequence 
free em from thoſe frequent Inundations to which 
thy are ſo ſubject at prefent ; for the Channel of the 
River is obſerved to be narrower within the Walls, 
than either below or above them. Aa iy 
Before I quit this Subject of the Statues, I think 
it very obſervable, that, among thoſe which are al- 
ready found, there ſhould be ſo many not only of the 
fame Perfons, but made aſter the fame Deſign. One 
would not indeed wonder to ſee ſeveral Figures of 
particular Deities and Emperors, who had a Multi- 
tude of Temples erected to em, and had their ſe- 
veral Sets of Worſhippers and Admirers. Thus Ce- 
res, the moſt beneficent and uſeful of the Heathen 
Divinities, has more Statues than any other of the 
Gods or Goddeſſes, as ſeveral of the Roman Em- 
preſſes took A Pleaſure to be repreſented in her Dreſs. 
And I believe one finds as many Figures of that ex- 
cellent Emperor Marcus Aurelius, as of all the reft 
- together; 


- 
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together; becauſe the Romans had fo great a Venera- 
tion for his Memory, that it grew into a Part of 


their Religion to preſerve a Statue of him in almoſt 


every private Family. But how comes it to paſs, 
that fo many of theſe Statues are cut after the v 

ſame Model, and not only of theſe, but of ſuch as 
had no Relation, either to the Intereſt or Devotion 
of the Owner, as the dying Cleopatra, the Narciſſus, 
the Fawn leaning againſt the Trunk cf a Tree, the 
Boy with a Bird in his Hand, the Leda and her 
Swan, with many others of the fame Nature? I 
muſt confeſs I always look'd on Figures of this kind 


| as the Copies of ſome celebrated Maſter- piece, and 


queſtion not but they were famous Originals, that 
ave Riſe to the ſeveral Statues which we ſee with 
e ſame Air, Poſture, and Attitudes. What con- 
firms me in this ConjeQture, there are many ancient 


Statues of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus with the 


young Bacchus in his Arms, the Hercules Farneſe 
the Antinaus, and other beautiful Originals of 


| Ancients, that are already drawn out of the Rubbiſh, 


where they lay conceal'd for ſo many Ages. Among 
the reſt I have obſerved more that are form'd after 
the Deſign of the Venus of Medicis, than of any other; 
from whence [ believe one may conclude, that it was 


the moſt celebrated Statue among the Ancients, as 


well as among the Moderns. It has _— been 
uſual for Sculptors to work upon the beft Models, 
as it is for thoſe that are Curious to have Copies of 
them. 


I am apt to think ſomething of the ſame Account 


may be given of the Reſemblance that we meet 


with in many of the Antique Baſſo Relievo s. I re- 
member I was very well with the Device of 


one that I met with on the Tomb of a young Ro- 


men Lady, which had been made for her by her 
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Mother. The Sculptor had choſen the Rape of Pro- 
ſer pine for his Device, where in one End you might 
ſee the God of the Dead (Pluto) hurry ing away a 
beautiful young Virgin, ain and at the other 
the Grief and Diſtraction o 

that Occaſion. I have ſince obſerved the ſame De- 
vice upon ſeveral Sarcephagi, that have inclos'd the 
Aſhes of Men or Boys, Maids or Matrons; for 
when the Thought took, tho? at firſt it received its 
Riſe from ſuch a particular Occaſion as IJ have men- 
tion'd, the Ignorance of the Sculptors apply'd it pro- 
miſcuouſly. J know there are Authors who diſcover 
a Myſtery in this Device. | 

A Man is ſometimes ſurpriſed to find ſo many ex- 
travagant Fancies as are cut on the old Pagan 
Tombs. Masks, Hunting-matches, and Bacchanals 
are very common; ſometimes one meets with a lewd 
Figure of a Priapus, and in the Villa Pampbhilia is 
ſeen a Satyr coupling with a Goat. There are how- 
ever many of a more ſerious Nature, that ſhadow out 
the Exiſtence of the Soul after Death, and the Hopes 
of a happy Immortality. I cannot leave the B | 
lievo's without mentioning one of em, where the 
Thought is extremely noble. It is call'd Homer's 
22 and conſiſts of a Groupe of Figures cut 
in the ſame Block of Marble, and riſing one above 
another by four or five different Aſcents. Fayger 
ſits at the Top of it with a Thunderbolt in his Hand, 
and, in ſuch a Majeſty as Homer himſelf r 

him, preſides over the Ceremony. | | 


Eveyy & iuprora KeyviSlw &T5p AN , 
"AxpoT4Ty xopugy rave ard © OVayurus. 
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There, 


the Mother (Ceres) on 
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There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 


The Thund' rer fate ; where old Oꝶhmpus ſhrouds 


His hundred Heads in Heav'n, and props the 


Clouds, 
Pope. 


Immediately beneath him are the Figures of the 
nine Muſes, ſuppos'd to be celebrating the Praiſes of 
the Poet. Homer himſelf is placed at one End of the 
in a Chair of State, which is 
ported on each Side by the Figure of a kneeling 
a Sword in her Hand to 

repreſent the //;ad, or Actions of Achilles, as the 
| other has an Apluſtre to repreſent the Odyſſey, or 
Voyage of Uly//zs. About the Pcet's Feet are creep- 
ing a Couple of Mice, as an Emblem of the Batra- 
Behind the Chair ſtands Time, and 
the Genius of the Earth, diſtinguiſh'd by their pro- 
and putting a Garland on the Poet's 
Reputation he has 
tions of the World, 


loweſt Row, ſittin 


oman. The one hol 


chomyomac 


Attributes, 
to intimate the migh 
'd in all Ages, and in all 
re him ſtands an Altar with a Bull read 
facrific'd to the new God, and behind the 


to be 
ictim a 


Train of the ſeveral Virtues that are repreſented in 
Homer's Works, or to be learnt out of them, lifting 
up their Hands in Admiration of the Poet, and in 
Piece of 
le Colon- 
na, but never ſhown to thoſe who ſee the Palace, 


- Applauſe of the Soleminity. This anti 
ure is in the Poſſeſhon of the Con 


unleſs they particularly deſire it. 


Among the great Variety of ancient Coins which 
articulat no- 
gs or Sta- 


ame, I could not but take 
tice of ſuch as relate to any of the Bui 


Thoſe of the firſt kind 
the Writers of the 
moſt of them met 
onatus, as the P illars of 

Trajan 


tues that are ſtill extant. 
have been already publiſhed 
| Roman Antiquities, and ma 


with in the laſt Edition of 
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Trajan and Antonine, the Arches of Druſus Germa- 
nicus and Septimius Severus, the Temples of 7a 


Concord, Veſta, Jupiter tonans, Apollo and Fauſtina, 


the Circus Maximus, Agonalis, and that of Caracal- 
la, or, according to Fabretti, of Galienus, of Veſpa- 
fan's Amphitheatre, and Alexander Severus's Baths 


tho, I muſt confeſs, the Subject of the laſt may be 


very well doubted of. As for the Meta ſudans and 
Pons Ælius, which have gain'd a Place among the 
Buildings that are now ſtanding, and to be met with 
on old Reverſes of Medals; The Coin that ſhows the 
firſt is generally rejected as ſpurious, nor is the other, 
tho' cited in the laſt Edition of Monſieur Vaillant, 
eſteem'd more Authentick by the preſent Roman Me- 


daliſts, who are certainly the moſt skilful in the 


World, as to the mechanical Part of this Science. I 
ſhall cloſe up this Set of Medals with a very curious 
one, as large as a Medalion, that is ſingular in its 
kind. On one Side is the Head of the Emperor 
Trajan, the Reverſe has on it the Circus Maximus, 
and a View of the Side of the Palatine Mountain 
that faces it, on which are ſeen ſeveral Edifices, and 
among the reſt the famous Temple of Apollo, that 
has (till a conſiderable Ruin ſtanding. I his Medal 
I ſaw in the Hands of Monſeigneur Strozzi, Bro- 
ther to the Duke of that Name, who has many Curic- 
ities in his Poſſeſſion, and is very obliging to a Stran- 


ger who deſires the Sight of em. It is a ſurprifing 


thing, that among the Pieces of Architecture * 
repreſented on the old Coins, one can never meet 
with the Pantheon, the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, 
Nero's Golden Houſe, the Moles Adriani, the Septi- 
zonium of Severus, the Baths of Diacleſian, &c. 
But ſince it was the Cuſtom of the Reman Emperors 
thus to regiſter their moſt remarkable Buildings as 


well as Actions, and fince there are ſeveral in either 
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of theſe kinds not to be found on Medals, more ex. 
traordinary than thoſe that are, we may, I think, 
with great Reaſon ſuſpe& our Collections of the old 
Coins to be extremely deficient, and that thoſe which 


are already found out ſcarce bear a Proportion to 


what are yet undiſcover'd. A Man takes a great 
deal more Pleaſure in ſurveying the ancient Statues 


who compares them with Medals, than it is poſlible i 


for him to do without ſome little Knowledge this 
way; for theſe two Arts illuſtrate each other; and 
as there are ſeveral Particulars in Hiſtory and Anti- 
uities which receive a great Light from ancient 
Coins. ſo would it be impoſſible to decipher the Faces 
of the many Statues that are to be ſeen at Rome, 
without ſo univerſal a Key to them. It is this that 
teaches to diſtinguiſh the Kings and Conſuls, Emperors 
and Empreſſes, the Deities and Virtues, with a thou- 
fand other Particulars relating to a Statuary, and not 
to be learnt by any other Means. In the Villa 
 Pamphilia ſtands the Statue of a Man in Woman's 
Clothes, which the Antiquaries do not know what 
to make of, and therefore paſs it off for an Herma- 
phredite; But a learned Medaliſt in Rome has lately 
fix d it to Clodius, who is fo famous for having in- 
truded into the Solemnities of the Bona Des in a Wo. 
man's Habit; for one ſees the ſame Features and 
Make of Face in a Medal of the Cladian Family. 
I have feen on Coins the four fineſt Figures per. 
haps that are now extant: The Hercules Farneſe, 
the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, 
and the famous Marcus Aurelius on Horſeback. The 
oldeft Medal that the firſt appears upon is one of 
Commodus, the Second on one of Fauftina, the Third 


on one of Antonines Pins, and the laſt on one f 


Lucius Veruss We may conclude, I think, from 
hence, that theſe Statues extremely celebrated 
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ſelf on Horſeback upon 


OB I'S an 
— with a * che Emp * 


Coins. We may further obſerve that all of 


'em make their firſt Appearance in the Antonine Fa- 
mily ; for which reaſon | am apt to think they are 
all of them the Product of that Age. They would 
probably have been mention'd by Pliny the Naturaliſt, 
who liv'd in the next Reign, fave one, before Ante 
ninus Pius, had they been made in his Time. As 
for the Brazen Figure of Marcus Aurelius on Horſe- 
back, there is no doubt of its being of this Age, tho” 
I muſt confeſs it may be doubted, whether the Me- 
dal I have cited repreſents it. All I can fay for it 
is, that the Horſe and Man on the Medal are in the 
ſame Poſture as they are on the Statue, and that 
there is a Reſemblance of Marcus Aureliuss Face; 
for I have ſeen this Reverſe on a Medalion of Don 


Livio's Cabinet, and much more diſtinctly in ano- 
ther very beautiful one, that is in the Hands of Signior 


Marcus Antoni. It is generally objected, that Lucius 
Verus would rather have plac'd the Figure of him- © 
the Reverſe of his own Coin, 
than the Figure of Marcus Aurelius. But it is v 

well known 28 Emperor often ſtamp'd on his 
Coins the Fach u Ornaments of his Collegue, as an 
Inſtance of his Reſpe or Ffiendſbip for him; and 
we may Lucius Verus would omit no Oppor- 
tunity of doing Honoum to Marcus Aurelius, 
he rather rever'd as his Father, than treated as his 
Partner in the Empire. The Famous Antinons in 
the Belvidere muſt have been made too a this 
Age; for he dy'd towards the Middle of Mian's 
Reign, the immediate Predeceſſor of Autaninus Pius. 


This entire Figure, tho” not to be found in Medals, 


may be ſeen in < precious Stones. Monſieur 
La Chaufſe, the Au f 
3 i . W 


* 


to their firſt Owners, than 
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5 work d inne an ordinar 


bas Shape 
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ſhew'd me ma that he has publiſh'd wk 
laſt Volume, cut. in a Cornalian, which he values at 
fifty Piſtoles. It repreſents him in the Habit of a 
Mercury, and is the fineſt Intaglia that & ever ſaw. 
Next to the Status, there is nothing in Rome more 
— than that amazin 

many kinds of ble. As moſt of the 
ola HE may 4 well ſuppos'd to have been. cheaper 
they are to a modern 
Purchaſer, ſeveral of the Pillars are certainly rated at 


a much lower Price at preſent than they were of old. 
For, not to mention what a huge Column of Gra- 
nite, Serpemine, or Paorphyry- muſt have coſt in the 


Quarry, or in its Carriage from Ægypt to Rome, we 
may only conſider the grant — the due Tam, — it 
into any Form, and * giving 


portion and Poliſh. 2 — — — 
reffions of ſuch Inſtru- 


ſarts of Marble reſiſt the 
ments as are now in ule. There is indeed a Mila- 
age at Dome ———ů—ů but his Advances 
are fo 4 flow, that he ſcarce lives upon what he 
gains by it. He ſhow'd me a Piece of Porphyry 


* Salver, whice had coſt him 
four Months continual Ax ;cation he could 
it into that Form. The A 


—— 
e o harm the rie Fe oo] 


Qpinzans of 
aa nk rt ta mallity- the Stone, or that it 

y ſofter at ita 
or, what is ſtill more abſurd, that it was an artifi- 


cutting from the Rock, 


» for the Marble of which. they are made, 
2 Jaſper in St. Pau- 


Ge in dt Para; 


o tranſparant Ori- 


Variety of ancient Pil- 


mpoſition, and not the natural Product of 
— and Quarries. The moſt valuable Pillars a- 
* 


tore; two oſ Oriental 


'S-: 
* 


. 
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Nations, who ſent 


| proach'd,to a H 


of Verdi Antique in the Villa P 


rate Meaſures of theſe 


this 


EE SS an 
ental Jaſper in the Vatican Library; four of Nero- 
_ in St. Cecilia Tranſteuere two of Bracatello, 
and two of Oriental Agate in Don Liuio's Palace; 
two of Giallo Antico in St. Fohn Lateran, and two 
a. Theſe are 
all entire and ſolid Pillars, and made of ſuch kinds 
of Marble as are no where to be found but among 
Antiquities, whether it be that the Veins of it are 
undiſcover'd, or that they were quite exhauſted 


upon 
the ancient Buildings. ER theſe old Pillars I 


cannot forbear S a great Part of an Alabaſter 
Column, which was found in the Ruins of Liuia's 
Portico. It is of the Colour of Fire, and may be 
ſeen over the high Altar of St. Maria in Campiiells; 3 
for they have cut it into two Pieces, and fix d it in 
the Shape of a Croſs in a Hole of the Wall chat was 
made-on . — 2 it; ſo that the Light, 
paſſing thro? .t bout, makes it . to 


— In _ ones If the 
Croſs . 4s for. the Wor 
old Raman Pillars, Monſieur-Deſgodetz, in 


" has oblerved, 85 


Ancients have not 9 nicety of P 
and the Rules rt, ſo. much as the a Lacy 


me, to excuſe.this Defe&, lay. the 
Blame of it on the Workmen of Egypt, and of on 
of. the ancient Pillars: 
ſhap'd to Rome.- | pay . the 
knowi defign'd to pleaſe 
the Eye, only took care to 222 ſuch ** pro- 
portions as were groſs — to be ohſery d 
Sight, without Minding whether or no 
ee . 


have it rather to be an ha a 
the Italians call the 2 


gens ne 


— 


— ww 
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| Duantus ab occaſu venens Pluvialibus hadss 


wS NEUE 
always conſider'd the Situation of a Building, whe. 


ther it were high or low, in an open Square or in a 


narrow Street, and more or lefs deviated from their 
Rules of Art, to comply with the ſeveral Diftances 
and Elevations'front which their Works were to be 
regarded. Tt is faid there is an Ionic Pillar in the 
Santa Maria Tranſtevere, where the Marks of the 
Compaſs are ſtill to be ſeen on the Volute, and that 
Palladio learfit from hence the working of that dif- 
ficult Problem; but I never could find time to exa- 
mine all the old Columns of that Church. Among 
the Pillars I muſt not paſs over the two nobleſt in 
the World, thoſe of Trajan and Autonine. There 


could not have been a more magnificent Deſign than 


that of Trajan's Pillar. Where could an Emperor's 
Aſhes have been 9 as in the midſt of 
his lie and on the top of ſo exakted à Mo- 
nument, with the of his Actions underneath 


him? Or, as ſome will have it, his Statue was on 
the Top, his Urn at the Foundation, and his Battles 


in the midft. The Sculpture of it is too well known 
to be here mention'd. The moſt remarkable Piece 


in Antonine's Pillar is the Figure of Jupiter Pluvius, 


ſending down Rain on the faint! my of Marcus 
Nurelius, and Thunderbolts on his ies, Which 
is the greateſt Confirmation oß the Story of 


riſtian Legion, and will be a ſtanding Evi- 
dence for it, when any Paſſage in an old 

may be ſuppoſed to be forged. "The Figure, that 
Jupiter P 
4 gives juſt 
ſuc Image of him. Virgil's Interpreters 
are certainly to blame, that ſuppoſe it is nothing but 
E 


vera 


* 


Or patt ring Hail comes pouring on the Main, 


nion of many learned Men, relates to the ſame Story. 
Ml 


aſcribed to the Prayers of their 
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I erberat timber humum, quam multa grandine nimb: + 
In vada precipitant, quum Fupater horgidus auſtris 
Torquet n byemem,, ei calo cava nubila rumf it. 
En. 9. v. 668. 


The Combat thickens, like the Storm that flies 
From Weſtward, when the ſhow'ry Kids ariſe: 


o 


When Jupiter deſcends in harden d Rain, 
Or bellowing Clouds burſt with a ſtormy Sound, 
And with an armed Winter ſtrew the Ground. 


Dryden. 
I have ſeen a Medal, that, according to the Opi- 


e Emperor is entitled on it Germanicus, (as it was 
in the Wars of Germany that this Circumſtance hap- 

ed) and carries on the Reverſe a Thurferbolt in 
his Hand: for the Heathens attributed the ſame Mi- 
racle to the Piety of the Emperor, that the Chriſtians 
on, Fulmen de 
cœlo frecibus ſuis contra 'hoſtium TMachinamentum 
Marcus extorfit, ſuis pluvils impetrata cum ſiti labs- 
rarent. 3 ul, Capit. 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius, by his Prayirs, 
extorted Thunder from Heav'n 5 the Enemy's 
battering Engine, having obtain'd for his Amy, 
when it oppeeſs'd With thirſt. * 

Claudian takes notice of this Miracle, and has 
given the ſame Reaſon for it. | 


Aa temple vocatus 3 

Clemens Marc vadis, cum gentibus undigue cinctam 

Exuit Heſperiam paribus fortuna periclis. : 

Lark ibi nulla ducum, nam flammeus imber in hem 

Dacidit, bunc dorſo trepidum fumante ferebat "i 
| K 2 Ambuſtus 


SS - 
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 Ambuſtus ſonipes; hic tabeſcente ſolutus 
Gael 0. 1 fulgure cuſpis 
Canduit, et ſubitis fluxere vaporibus enſes. 
Tunc, contenta polo, mortalis neſcia teli 
Pugna fuit. ldga mago ſeu car mina ritu 
Armavere Deos: ſeu, quod reor, omne tonantis 
Obſequium Marci mores potuere mereri. 


, De ſexto Conſ. Hon. 


; | 4 __ : 
So mild Aurelius to the Gods repaid 
The gratefub Vows that in his Fears he made, 
When Latium from unnumber'd Foes was freed : 
Nor did he Then by his own Force ſucceed ; 
But with deſcending Show'rs of Brimſtone fir'd, 
The wild Barbarian in the Storm expir'd. 
Wrapt in devouring Flames the Horſe- man rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd thg Steed in equal Flames en ; 
Anothef pent in his ſcorch d Armour glow'd, 
While from his Head the melting Helmet fow!d ; 
Swords by the Lightning's ſubtile Force diftill'd, 
And the cold Sheath with running Metal fill'd : 
No human Affn its weak Aſſiſtance brought, 
But Heav'n, offended Meav'n, the Battle fought ; 
Whether dark Magick and Chaldeam Charms 
Mad fill'd the Skies, and ſet the Gads in Arms; 
Or good Aurelius (as I more believe) _ 


Dgſerv'd whatever Aid the Thunderer could give. 


. 3 | WD: i 
I do not remember that NI. Dacier, among ſeveral 
Quotations on this Subject, in the Life of Marcus 
— has taken notice, either of the foremen- 
Figure on the Pillar of Marcus Antoninus, or of 


tio 

the beautiful Paſſage I have quoted gut of Claudian. 
It is pity the Obelisks in Rome had not been charged 
with ſeveral Parts of the Ægyptian Hiſtories inſtead 
Fr have giveg no ſmall 


of Hieroglyphics, which mi 
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Conſtantine, &gſhe Senate hou People of Rome have 
r 
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now quite ſunk out of ſight in thoſe rempter Ages of 
the World. A the triumphal Arches, that of 
Cenſtantine is not only the nobleſt 
but in the World. I ſearch'd ly into it, eſ- 
pecially among thoſe Additions of Sculpture made in 
the Emperor's own Age, to ſee if I could find any 
Mark of the Apparition, that is faid to have pre- 
ceded the very Vitoryswhich gave occaſion to the 
triumphal Arch. But there are not the leaſt Traces 


of it to be met with, which is not very ftrange, if 
we conſider that the greateſt Part of the Ornaments 


were taken from Tyajan's Arch, and ſet up to the 


new Conqueror, in no ſmall haſte, by the Senate 


and People of Rome, who were then moſt of them 
Heathens. There is however ſomething in the In- 
ſcription, * a 2 the Argh it * 1 
ſeems to bint at the Emperor's Viſipn. Cæſ. 
Fl. Cane lde mae Pa F.-Augits S. P. 9. fy 
quod inftinQtu Div initatis mantis magnitudine cum ex- 
ercitu ſug tam de Tyrann quam ge omg eius Factun: 
uno — juſtis licam ultug® 

cum triumphis inſignem dicabit. 


o the Emperor 


dedicated this phal Arch, becauſe, throug 
Divine Impulſe, with a Greatneſs of Mind, an 
by force of Arms, he deliver'd the Commagn-. 
wealth at gnee from thg Tyrant and all his Fac- 
tion, There is no Statue of this Emperor at 


Rome with a Croſs to it, tho the Bccleſiaſtical 


Hiſtorians ſay there were many ſuch to 
_— 


him. I have ſeen his Medals 


with it, and = Very remarkable one f his Son 
Con/tantius, where he is crown'd by a Victory * 


the Reverſe, with 898 — In ber 


Nie. 
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Light to the Antiquities of that Nation, which are 


any in Nome, 


arms ar- 


* 
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Vier ai P This triumphal Arch, and ſome 


other Bu _P . ſame Age, ſhow us that 
Architectu its Head * all the other 
Arts of Deſigning were in a very weak and lan- 
guiſhing Condition, as it was probably the firſt 
ws them that revived. If I was ſurpriſed not 

nd the Croſs in Conflarttime's Arch, I was as 
— diſappointed not to ſee the Figure of the 
Temple of 7: er — that of Titus, where are 


repreſented 82 the Table of 


Shew-bread, — —_ 1 — or dan. Some are 
of Opinion, that the compoſite Pillars of this 
Arch were made in, imitation of the Pillars of 
Solamons Temple, and obſerve that theſe are 
the 3 of any, that are found of that 
01 5 amot% impoſſible fo 
18 E for | 
his E ſuch" Dal and glotious Scenes 
en, ſeveral of the. oman 

"digious Stock of ples 


Me having ſuch a pro- 
„And at the fame, 


ble * the very 

y different 

arries in the Bowels of der toy, Moſt of 
Chapels are laid over with vg rich Va- 
of Incruſtations, as cannot poſſibly be found 
in any other Part of the World. And notwith- 
ſtanding thg, incredible Sums of Money which 
have been alfeady laid out this way, there is ſtill 


Churches an 


= 


the 1 Work forward in other Parts of 
Rom?” the laſt e eAvouring. b out-ſhine _ 


that went Vefore them. Painting Sculpture and 
fie are at preſent far fm being in a 
„ "but "tis *, _ " 


dun u bew in in 
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r 
all recover themſelves under the preſent Pontifi - 
cate, if the Wars and Conſuſions of Ttaly will 


rager of F iS at ; 4 any 5 5 
immediately thrives under the En 


couragement of 
the Prince, and may be fetched *up to its . | 


ſection in ten or a dozen Years, which is me War 


of an Age or two in other Countries, when — 
have not ſuch excellent Models to form ba 


u 

8 ſhall conclude my ſervations on Rome 
with a Letter of King the Eighth to Anne 
of Bullein, tranſcribed out of the famous Manu- 
ſcript in the Vatican, which the Biſhop of Sa- 
— AnE: written with the nn 


« than ſen er ſo Fleld, br 
« hereafter thou muſt have Eire of ; 
« if he OF, ieder have now. , As touchg 
* __ C Mother, I have conſign'd Walter 
* IVziſh to write to my Lord. Manwring my Mind 
« therein, whereby I truſt he ſhall not have P 


“to difleid her; ſurely, whatever is it. */ 
cannot fo * his Honour, he - 
„ muſt needs take his natural Dau in her 
extreme . yg more to Jou at this 
ge 


® 4 
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„ time, my own — but that with a Whiſtle a 


« I with we were r one W 
40 n . 


8 


H 5 NR r. * 

Theſe La are — an E nglifhman | 
that viſits * Vatican Library. 5 

| 

8 

a 

| 


"+ TOWNS 


* 


5 
Within the Neighbourhgal of * 


R 0 I 2 5 


three or. four Da on Tavol:, 
> os Fre oats, 57555 Albano. In * 
dur way to Tivali [ aw the Rivulet 
WE of Salforata, formerly call'd Albula, # 
and ſmelt the Stenchggthat ariſes from | 


ER IM its Wate time b Ifaw them. 
Martial mentions this c e Smell in an Epi 


of the*fourth Book, as #the Rivulct i { aw 
the firſt. LY — N ** 1 | >. 
DPued fgece Ate lacus lacunss; \ * | 


Crudarum nebufe quod Albularum. | "Lib. 4. _ 


The dr ying, Marſhes ſuch a Stench convey, of _ 
Such the fan Steams of reeking * of 


Itur ad Hercules gelidas qua Tibuzs arcer, l 


. N N. * . ther 


ier . 
ven: 


- abs fs 5 S0, -n 0 * W 
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The little Lake that gives Riſe to this River, 


with its floating Iſlands, is one of the moſt extraor- 
dinary natural Curioſities about Rome. It lies in the 


with Sulphur. It has at 
ment. of it (hat, upon throwing in a Stone, the 
Water boilFfor g conſiderable time over the Place 


theſe Parts, tis no ba pe it is ſo impregnated 


ſeen little Flakes of Scurf obey. up, that are proba- 
| bly the Parts which compoſe the Iſlands; for they 
often mount of themſelves, tho' the Water is not 
troubled. 
I gueſtion not but this Lake was formers much 
larger than it is at gzeſent, and that the Banks have 
rown over it by degrees, in the ſame manner as the 
Iſlands have been fofm'd on it. Nor is it i 
„ but that, in 8 * of time, the whole — 
of it may Iſlands enlarge 
ende at the Baal e upon them. Al 
the Lake, where #he Ground is dry, we 
d! it to be hollow by the trampling of our Horſes 
Feet. I could not diſcover the leaſt Traces of the 
S:by!s Temple and Grove, which ſtood on the Bor- 
— 2 is Lake. 5 27 n 
e Brow of a Hill. Its Situation _ 
[2 rh occaſion g call 1 Tibur Supi nid 
perhaps for the fame reaſon enti it Super hm, 
The Villa de Medicis with its Watr-works, the 


Caſcade of the f hgh From 5 Ruins of the Si- 
is Temple (of w made 4 little 

y at 5 St. — 5 deſcribed in 
every Fiese I muſt = was moſt pleaſed 


with « beautiful Proſpect that 
mertion'd, Dran 
_ the Town. dear > 


very Flat of Enmpania ;, and as it is the Drain of 
om i thick a Sedi- * 


which has been ftirr'd up. At the ſame time are 


er 3 > 5 i mw'z 


that none of them have 


That 1 ee. 
And all 
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Campania, . ole Eye loſes it ſelf on a ſmooth 
ſpacious Plain. the other Side is a mare broken 
and — Icene, up of an infinite Va- 


riety of Inequalities” and ings that naturally 
ariſe from an agreeable Mixture of Hills, Groves 
and Valliess, Buß the moſt enlivening Part of all is 
the River Teverone, whigh you ſee at about a quar- 
ter of 2 Mile diſtance throwing it ſelf 

cipice, and falling by ſeveral Calcadefron 
to another, till it gains the Bottom of the U 
where the Sight of it would 28 
ſometimes diſcover it =P 3 
ings of the Woods that g 
Painters often work 

apt to believe that Horace had his ey 
thoſe two or three beautiful-Touches which he has 
given us of theſe Seats. 'The — * — 
call'd the Ai. 


Ate nec tam ** 0 

Nec tam Lariſſe dk campus opime, 
Juàm domus © refonantis, _ TY 

Et præceps Anio, et Tiburnt lucus, - _—” 


obili us pomaria rivis. Eb. r. Od. 7. v. 10. 


Not fair Lari riſe s fruitful Shore, . # 
Nor Lacedemen, charms me more 6. 
Than high Albanea's air $4 „ 
Reſounding with ber 


And Tali's delightful — 
And Anis rolling in Caſcades, 


* 


ains Mobihibus * 


I remember Darier e 


Monkear 
by Duckilibus, and believes that the 


*; 
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diſtribute the Waters up, d down, aecording to the 
© Teverane muſt be of wi, inion, and conclude 


 Chluitfe of ſever} Miles among the R 
tains, the T everothy, falls i into the Valley before-men- 


| Bttle and little, and after many Turns and Wind- 


| give it its proper Beauty 


— To his old Sire the Tiber 


| deen 


_ with Towns, 
Tuſculum was at a Place call'd Grotto Ferrate, about 


* 


the Conduits, Pipes, and Canals, that were made (o 
Pleaſure of the Owner. t anyone Who ſees- the 


it to be one of the moſt Moveable Rivers in the World, 
that has its Stream broken by ſuch a multitude of 
Caſcades, and is fo often fhifted out of one Channel 
into another. After a very tur and noiſy 


and Moun- 


tion'd, where it recovers its Temper, as it were, by 


ings glides peaceably into the Tiber. In which Senſe 
we are to underſtand Silius Italicus's Deſcription, to 


his gell us aus ſerpit leniter undis, 
40 genitorem * labens ſine murmure Tibrwm. 


Here the loud io! s boiſt” rous ; Clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive Murmurs i in Peace 


— Coe twin. wr = oo (6199 %w in 


At Freſeati1 3 SatisfaRtion of ſeeing the firſt 
Verſailles in the Walks and Water-works. 
from it was doubtleſs much more de- 
lightful — when the Campania was ſet thick 
Wil, and Plantations. Ciceros 


two Miles off this Townl tho” moſt of the modern 


Writers have fix d it to Freſcag.. Nardini ſays, 


there was found: the Ruin at Grotto Ferrute 
a Piece of Sculpture, which Grcers himſelſ mentions 


in one of his familiar Epiſtles In going to Pre cati 
we had a fit View of Maag Aale. 132 


- 
2 
- ; On. 


5 


oath 
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On our Way to Pale/irag we ſaw the Lake 
Regillus, famous for the Apparition of Caſtor ag 
Pollux, who * to give their Horſes 
Drink after the Battle between the Romans and the 
Son- in- law of Tarquin. M ſome diſtance from it 
Vue had a M iew of the Lacus Gabinus, that is much 
larger than the former. We left the Road for about 
halt a Mile zo fee the Sources of a ern Aque- 
duct. It is entertaining to obſerve how theiiele 
Springs and Rills, that break ougoP* the Sides of the 
Mountain, are glean'd up, and Tonvey'd thro' little 
cover'd Channels into the main Hollow efithe- 
duct. It was certainly very lucky for Rome, ſeeing 
it had occaſion for ſo many Aqueducts, that there 
chanc'd to be ſuch a Range,of Mountains within its 
Neighbourhood. For by this means they could take 
up their Water from what height they pleaſed, with- 
out the Expence of ſuch an Engine as that of Mari. 
Thus the Claudran Aqueduct run Yirty eight Miles, 
and ſunk after the proportion of five Foot and a half 
every Mile, by the Advantage only of a high Source 
and the 1 of Rome. ja, "oy ftands 
very high, like moſt other Towns in /taly, for»the 
Advantage of the cool Breez&; for which Reaſon 
Virgil calls it Altum, and Horacg Frigidum Prengfte. 
Statius calls it Prænaſte Sacrum, becauſe the fa- 
mous Temple of Fertune that ſtood in it. There 
are ſtil! great Pillars of Granite and other Frag- 
ments of this ancient Temple. But the moſt con- 
ſiderable Remnant of &þ is. a very beautiful Mafaic -» 
Pavement; the fineſt I have ever ſeen in Marble. 
The Parts are ſ well ” ther, that the whole 
ery = — cantinu'd — There are in 
t the Figures of aKhinoceros,' of Elephants, and of 
ſeveral ated Anima, with little Landskips, which 
wok very lively and well painted, tho they are made 
3 * 8 out. 


3 


6 


— 


„e rw 
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out of the natural Colours and Shadows of the Mar- 
le, | do not r ever to have met with an 
Roman Mcjaic, compoled of little Pieces of Clay 
half vitrify'd, and 'd at Glaſs-houſes, 
which the Italians call alte. I heſe are much in 
uſe at preſent, and may be made of what Colour 
and Figure the Workman pleaſes; which is a mo- 
dern Improyement of the Art, and egablesthoſe 
who are employ'd in it to make much 
of Moſarc than they did formerly. 
In our Excurſion tg Albans we went as far as 


The whole Country thereabouts is ſtill over - run 
with Woods _ * — Pl Lake hy Nemi 

lies in a ver urrounded on all 
ges wich * 12 that the Surface 
of it is never ruffled with the leaſt Breath of Wind, 
which, perhaps, together with the Clearneſs of its 
Waters, gave it formerly the Name of Diana's 


— Speculumque Diane. 2 5 Virg. 


Prince · Cæ ini has a Palace at Jenſano, v 
near Nemi, in a t Situation, and ſet off with 
many beſtiful In our Return from Fer- 


to Abano, we paſſed t la Ricca, the Ari- 
cia of the Ancients, Horace's firſt Stage from Rome 
to Brundifi. There is nothing at Albano ſo remark- 
able as Proſpect from the Capucins Garden, 
which for the Extent and Variety of pleaſing Inci- 
dents is, I think, the moſt delightfuſ one that I ever 
ſaw. It takes in the whole Campania, and termi- 
nates in a full View of the Adgditerrancar. You 


have a Sight at the ſame time of the Alban I 
which lies juſt by in an Oval Figure of — 


* y 
* — 


er Pieces 


Nemi, that takes its Name from the Nemus Diane. 


Miles 


mM — } 


I- 
n 
y 
5 
n 
r 
Jo 

b 

I 


| here, tho' they are in Þ 


— Palladia fes collibus mers . 
14 908 r 


them formerly the 
where they uſed to 
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Miles round, and, by reaſon of —— Cir- 
cuit of high Mountains that encompats it, looks li 
the Area of ſome vaſt 2 hitheatre. This, 


ther with the ſeveral ills and naked Roc 
within the Neighbourhood, makes the moſt agreea- 


ble Confuſion imaginable. Albano keeps up its Cre- 
dit ſtill for Wine, which 


would be as good 
as it anclently, did J preſerve it to as great 
an Age; but as ſor there — 


— 
— Albani pretioſa — Juv. Sat. 13. V. 214. 


Cras bibet Albants aliquid de monirdus aut de 
Setints, cujus patriam Seneftus 
Delevit multa veteris fuligine teſt; Id. Sat. 5. v. 33. 


Perha to-morrow he may change his Wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Sine; | 
Whoſe Title and Age, with Mould — 
The good old — ſor ever cher ken — 


* 


Whether the Hills of Alle you prefer 
Whole riſing Tops the fruitful Olive bear. 


. Lib. 9. Epigr. 16. 


Th' Albanian Olives. | 


The Places ment in this Chapter were all of 
1 po 


themſelves _ 


- 


* 


— 


»* ; 
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Woods and Mountains, during the excelive Heats S7 


their Summer ; as Baia 2 Winter N. 
— Ann | _— z 


& bY s 


2 terras — — (Took veris queſt 
axat, et Icariis cœlum latratibus writ. 


Ardua jam denſe rareſcunt mænia Rome - 3 T 
Hos Præneſte ſacrum, nemus has glaciade Dianæ, 


Aleidus aut horrens, aut Tuſcula protegit Umbra, 


Tiburis hi APD fris a geptant. Sil. 4. 1. 


Abos — colles- 8 
Et — jacet urbe frigus : 
Fi — =y ak, breveſque 22 
Et quod Virgineo cruore _ 

erenne. 

Mart. Lib. 1. Epigr. 103. 


Anne nemus 
; Dog-Star's flery Hear, Heat, 
Some hid in Nemi's 


eſt — 1 
ina ſome Shelter fly; 
8 to catch the BreezS#of breathing 
2 o Tuſculum or Aude 3 

in — Tiuolis Rftirements find | 
A a cons Shade, and a x refreſhing Wind. 


On the contrary,” at 0 ai fuller. 
of Nobility than in Summer-time; for the Country 
Towns are fo infeſted withunwholſor Vapours, that 
they dare not*truſt” themſelves in them while the 
Heats laft. There is no queſtion, hut the Air of the 
Campania would be now as healthful as it was for- 

merly, were there as many burning in it, and 

as many Inhabitants to ——_— che Sl Leaving 
Rone about de Ef end of-Qzeber,, in my: WB 

Ts: enna, 


All 3 * 
And fam the 


eats 
ter 


I. 


| Hec tum nomina een, er Camps. 


| — Gates Mari Wes 
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dienna, I lay the firſt Night at a little, Village in the 
Territories of the ancient Veii. 110 * 


Virg, En. 6. v. 776. 


Theſe then were Names, now Fields without a Name. 


far loſt, that t phers arghnet able to deter- 
mine exactly the Place where they ance ſtood; 80 


literally is that noble Propheſy of Lutan fulfilld, of 
this and other Places of ae. 0 | 


The Ruins of che Capital City are at preſent ſo 


Obruet, et 3 ævi uenientis in bm 
Erepte, natale feret ; tunc omne Latinum 
Fabula nomen erit : Gabias Vejofque, Corqmque 


Pulvere vis tectæ paterunt ——— 1 2 * 
Albanoſque dares, = - a 
. Ts 


— uncuum, quod 
tus 
Surcendin 3 Seed — . 
And {wallow'd up in dark Obliyiag, lie; . 
Almighty Latina! her Cities crown'dg 
Shall like an antiquated Fable ſound ; EPO 
The Veian and the Gabian T ow ' (hall GL 
And one promiſcuous Ruin cover all; 1 
Nor, aſter length of Vears, a Stone betray 
The Place where once the very Ruins lay: 
High Alba's Walls and the Ar Strand, 
(A — Deſart, and an _ — 


Shall ſcarce afford, oF 
SID ane Guat, 
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| We here faw the Lake Bacca, that gives Riſe to 
the Cremere, on whole Hanks the Folee were fain, 


— au,, ques nuvbine Marti 
A Alſtulit una Dies cùm fors non equa labcri 
Patricio Cremer @ ma 5 nun ripas. 


Fabius a num*rous abcettry d tell, 
Three hundred Ne that in fell, 
Near the fam'd Cremerws difaſt'rous Flood, 
That ran polluted with Patrician Blood. 


We faw afterwards, in the of our voy 
the Lakes of — = nat 
one and twent Hes in kan, is plentiful} 
ſtock'd with Fiſh and Fowl. 4 
_ couple of [flands, _— 
" Iſles mentioned by Phnyy, 


— — 


of this TR ſta 
VirgiPs A qui Fal 
„* Town of the 


o/nians, now call'd — 


Aut poſttis — imer 1 Volſiniis. 
2 — 3. V. 191, 


Corer'd with Mountains, aud dae di Wood. | 


Sil. Ital. Lib. 1. 


There are init 2 Yd 


S te the Habitatian. of 
„En. & and om the Side of it- 


I aw 


engraven on all Sid with a curiaus. Repreſentation 
of a Bacchanal. Had the, Inhabitants ubſeryed a 
couple of ws. hap igures at one End of it, they would 
not have tl hought i a3 a proper Ornament for the Place 
where it now ſtands. After having travell'd hence 
to Aquapendente, that ſtands in X wonderful 2 
Situation, we camg to the little Ho which fepa- 


rates the Pope's Dominions from the Great Dukes. 3 


The F — Caſtle of Radicofaui is ſeated on the 
higheſt Mountain in the 2 FO is as 1 
foil 'd as the Situation of the e will 

found the natural Face of the ry 


h — 
wit 
Circuit of 


to be met 
This ſavage 
Proverb, that 7. Fa — — the Great 
Duke the Bones of Among a 


dee barrer Moantains I fr but a fn 
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I ſaw in the Church-yard f waer 
Funeral Monument (of that N Le which they called 
a Sarcophagus) very entire, and, what is particular, 


1 — 
the P 1 — 
vl Valles ths ve had br grad == 


. 


* 


{ 


A many I owers of Brick, 
which in the Time of thè Common- 


F Mertiberswas W. done any confide- | © 
us -a — Town a great while 
( 


before. eiter d it. The 
ſo 


— nothing in this City 
extraordiniry as the Cathedral which a Man 
may view — — ſeen St. Peter t, 
tho” tis quite of another 2 can on | 
look'd upon as one of the Maſter-pieces of Gothic 
Architecture. When a Man fees the prodigious Pains 

and Expence that our Forefathers have at in 
ttheſe barbarous Buildings, one cannot but fancy to 
himſelf what MWiradts of Architecture they would 
have left us, had they only been inſtructed in the 
right way; for when the Devotion of thoſe Ages was 
much warmer than it is atpreſant, and the Righes of 
the People much more. at the Diſpoſal of the Priefts, 
there was ſo much Money conſum'd on theſe Gothic 


— 


— hed, 4 


Simplicity, Over-agzipſt this Church ſtands a large 


of him ſuperſcrib d, Sufor ultra Crepidany----- A 


ad Ree 0... .4 4% 4A LE © 
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Cathedrals, as would bave finiſh'd. a greater Variety 
of noble Buildings, than have been raiſed either be- 
fore or ſince that time. | 


One would wonder to ſee the vaſt Labour that 
has been laid out on this ſingle Cathedral. The very 
Spouts are loaden with Ornaments; the Windows 
are form'd like ſo many Scenes of Perſpective, with 
a multitude of little Pillars retiring one behind ano- 
ther; the great Columns are fine y engraven with 
Fruits and Foliage that run twifting about them 
from the very Top to the Bottom ; the whole Body 
of the Church is checquer'd with different Lays of 
white and black Marble, the Pavement curiouſſy 
cut out in Deſigns and Scripture- Stories, and the 
Front cover'd with ſuch a Variety of Figures, and 
over-run with ſo many little Mazes and Labyrinths 
of Sculpture, that nothing in the. World can make 
a prettier Shew to thoſe, who prefer falſe Beauties, 
and affected Ornaments, to Noble and Majeftick 


Hoſpital, erected by a Shoe-maker, who has been 
Beatify'd, tho” never Sainted. There ſtands a Figure 


Shoemaker beyond his Laſt. I ſhall fpeak nothing 
of the Extent of this City, the Qleanlineſs of its 
Streets, nor the Beauty of its Piazza, which ſo many + 
Travellers have deſcrib'd. As this is the laſt Re- 
publick that fell under the Subjection of the Duke 
of Florence, ſo is it ſtill ſed to retain many 
Hankerings after its ancient Liberty. For this Rea- 
ſon, when the Keys and Pagtanta f the Duke's 
Towns and Governments, in Proceſſion before 
him, on St. Jabs Baptiſt's Day, I was told that 
Sienna in the Near af his Dominions, and is 
puſh'd forward by thoſe that follow, to ſhow the 
ReluQancy'it has to appear in ſuch a — 
* f | | 


* 
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| ſhall ſay nothing of the many: groſs and abſur 


Traditions of St. Catharine of Sienna, who is the 


reat Saint of this Place. I think there is as much 
Pleaſure in hearing a Man tell his Dreams, as in 
reading Accounts of this Nature. A Traveller, that 
thinks them worth his Obſervation, may fill a Book 
with them at every great Town in lh 
From Sienna we went forward to Legborne, where 
the two Ports, the Bagnio, and Donatelli's Statue 
of the Great Duke, amidſt the four Slaves chain'd 
to his Pedeſtal, are very noble Sights. The Square 
is one of the largeſt, and will be one of the moſt 
beautiful in 7taly, when this Statue is erected in it, 

and a Town-houſe built at Gne End of it to front 
the Church that ſtands at the other. They are at 
continual Expence to the Ports, and kee 
'em from being choak'd up, which they do by the 
help of feveral Engines that are always at work, 
and employ many ofthe Great Duke's Slaves. What- 
ever part of the Harbour they ſcoop in, it has an 
Influence on all the reſt; for the Sea immediately 
Works the whole Bottom to a Level. They dray 


* 
— 9 


Aube Advantage from the Dirt that is taken up, 


as it clears the Port, and at the fame time dries up 
ſeveral Marſh& about the Town, where they lay it 
from time to time. One can ſcarce imagine how 
great Profits the Duke of Tuſcany receives from this 
dice Place, which are not generally the ſo 
confiderable, becauſe it paſſes for a free Port. But it 
va well known how the Great Duke, on a late 
n, n anding the Privileges of the Mer- 
chants, drew no ſmall Sums of Money out of them; 
tho” ſtill in reſpect of the exorbitant Dues that are 
paid at moſt other Potts, * 


_ Owners: and in 
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} hey recxon in it wor ten thouſand eros, many 


| of them 1 Rich, and fo great T:afickers, that 


*r Englith Factors complain they have moſt of our 
Country Trade in their Hands. Tis true the Stran- 
ge pay littic or no Taxes directly; but out of every 
dung they buy there gees a large Gabel to the 
(0vernment. be very Ice- Merchant at Legherne 
pays above a thouſand Pound Sterling annually for 
his Privilege, and the Lobacco- Merchant ten thou- 
ſand. "The Ground is fold by the Great Duke at a 
very high Price, and Houſes are every Day riſing on 
it. All the Commodities that go up into the Coun- 
try, of which there are great ities, are 'd 
with Impoſitians as Won as they leave Leghorne. All 
the Wines, Oils, and Silks, that come down from 
the fruitful Vallies of, Piſa, Florence, and other 
Parts of Tuſcany, muſt make their Way thro' ſeveral 
Duties and Taxes before they can reach 
The Canal that guns from Sea into | 
gives a convenient Carriage to all Goods that are 
to be ſhipp'd off, which does not a 228 the 
proportion as private Mien 
wealthy, their ies, Law-Suits, Daughters 
tions, &c. increalg, in all 
comes in for a conſiderable Share. The Lucgueſe 


who traffick at this Port, are ſaid to in a 
great deal into the Duke's offers. 2 2 
tage, which may be of great uſe to him, is, that at 
five or ſix Days warning he might find Credit in 
this Town for very large Sums of Money; which 
no other Prince in /taly can pretend. 1 need not 


p 


ariſing From it, which; tho never thrown into the 
Account, is doubtleſs very conſiderable. It is well 
known how the Piſaas and — of 


* 
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the Loſs of their ancient Liberty, and their Sub- 


jectiun to a” Famiiy that ſome of them thought 
themſelves equal to, in the flouriſhin Times of 
han — calths. The Town of _— has 
done what the greateſt Fetch ot T 

ticks — have fourd difficult to have brough 
about; for it has almo!: unpeopled. Piſa, if we com- 
re it with what it was formerly; and every Da; 
ens the Number of the Inhabitants of Florence, 
This does not only weaken thoſe Places, but at the 
fame time turns many of their buſieſt Spirits, from 
their old Notions. of Honour and Liberty, to the 
Thoughts of Traffick and Merchandiſe: And as 
Men engag'd in a Road of Thriving are no Friends 
. to Changes and Revolutions, they are at preſent 
worn into a Habit of SubjeQtion, and puſh all their 
Purſuits another way. It: is no wonder therefore 


that the Great Duke has ſuch tions of the 


Pope's making Ciuim Vecchia a, 

Feen 
be t an i tory, d 

- ſetfdown the ſeveral Methods that are — 

to have been made = of, during the laſt 

* Pontificate, to. pi a ftop: to this Deſign. The 

Great Duke was ſo well below in the 

35 — that ſeveral of the Cardinals diſſuade 

——_ from the Undertaking, apd at laſt turn'd 

houghts upon the little Port-which he made 

— Antium, near Nettuno. The chief Workmen, 

that were to have Convey'd the Water to Civita 

Vecchia, wers bought off; and _ a Capu- 

- chin, that was thought Proof again all Bribes, had 

- undertaken to — Wark, _ — A 5 

altes he had enter d _ it, The preſent Pope 

En why rp AC ee woke els e 

: Hiſtory, and eakneſs of his his e 
2 Y 


ree Port, which 


ſo yery end to Eeghorne. + 


- 


reſolved to bring the Proje&t to its Perfection. He has 
already been at vaſt Charges in finiſhing the Aque- 
duct, and had Hopes that, if- the War ſhoul@ 


drive our Egli Merchants from S7crly and Naples, 


they would ſettle here. His Holineſs has told ſome 


Engliſh Gentlemen, that thoſe of our Nation ſhould 
have the greateſt-Privileges of any but the Subjects 
of the Church. One of our ntrymen, who 
makes a good Figure at Rome, told me, the Pope has 
this Deſign extremely at his Heart, but that he fears 
the Enghſh will ſuffer nothing like a Reſident or 
Conſul in his Dominions, tho” at the ſame time he 
hoped the Buſineſs might as well be tranſacted by 
one that had na-publitk Charcter. This Gentleman 
has ſo huſied himſelf in the Affair, that he has of- 
ſended the French and Spanihh Cardinals, in ſomuch 
that Cardinal Janſen refaſed to ſee him, when he 
would have made his Apology for what he had ſaid 
to the Pope on this Subject. There is one great Ob- 
jection to Crorta Verches, that the Air of the Place is 
not wholſom; but this, they ſay, proceeds from want 
of Inhabitants, the Air of Bb having been 


worſe than this before the To well peopled. 
The great Profits, which eee the 

Duke of Florence from his Free Port, have ſet ſeveral 

of the States of Itaꝭy on the fame Project. The moſt 


licely to ſucceed in it would be the Genteſe, who lie 


more convenient than the Venetians, and bave a 


more inviting Form of Government, than that of 
the Church, or that of Florence. But as the Port 
of Genoa is ſo very ill guarded again Storms, that 
no Privileges can tempt the Merchants frgm Leg- 
horne into it, fo dare not the Genoeſe make any other 
ot their Ports Free, leſt it ſhould draw to it moſſ of 
their Commerce and Inhabitants, and by conſe- 


From 
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From TI went to Piſa, where there is 
ſtill the Shell of a great City, tho' not half furniſh'd 


with Inhabitants. The Great Church, Baptiſtery, 
and ing Tower, are very well worth ſeeing, and 
a Yn 2 AX _ Ted with the 2 ral 

ienna. Half a Day's Journey more brought me 
into the Republick of — 


THE 


* 
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rs very p babes ee üs bon ds final 
Territories of this little Republick are 
1 wy cult to the beſt Advantage, ſo 
a 4 A that one cannot find the leaſt Spot of 
a 710 {0 Ground, that not made to contri- 
bdute its utmoſt to the Owner. In all 
the Inhabitants there appears an Air of Chearfulneſs 
and Plenty, not often to be met with in thoſe of 
the Countries which lie about em. The is but 
one Gate for to enter at, that it may be 
known what N of them are in the Town. 
Over it is written in Letters of Gold, Libertas. 
This Republick is ſhut up in the Great Duke's 
Dominions, who at — is very much incenſed 
ain it, and ems 1 it with the Fate 


follows. f 
5 ; The 
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The Lucqueſe plead Preſcription for Hunting in 
one of the Bube! Foreſts, that lies upon their Fron- 
tiers, Which about two Years ſince was ſtrictly fer- 
bidden them, the Prince intending to preſerve the 
Game for his own Pleaſure. Two or three Sportſ- 


men of the Republick, who had the Hardineſs to 


_ offend againſt the Prohibition, were ſeized, and kept 
in a neighbouring Priſon: Their Countrymen, tb 
the number of T hreeſcore, attack'd the Place where 
they were kept in Cuſtody, and reſcued them. The 
Great Duke redemands his Priſoners, and, as a fur- 
ther Satisfaction, would have the Governor of the 
Town, where the threeſcore Aſſailants had com- 
bined together, deliver'd into his Hands; but re- 
ceiving only Excuſes, he reſolved to do himſelf 
45 Accordingly he order'd all the Lucqueſe to 
ſeiz'd that were found on a Market-Day, in one 

of his Frontier Towns. Theſe amounted to Four- 
ſcore, among whom were Perſons of ſome Conſe- 
quence in the Republick. They are now in Priſon 


at Fhrence, and, as it is ſaid, treated hardly enough; 


for there are fifteen of the Number dead within leſ 
than two Years. The King of Spain, who is Pro- 
tector of the CommMuwealth, received Information 
from the Great Duke of what had paſs'd, who a 


roved of his P and order'd the Lucgueſe, 
his Governor of Milan, to give a — Gb. 
faction. The Republick, thinking themſelves ill 


uſed by their Protector, as they ſay at Florence, have 
ſent to Prince Eugene to defire the Emperor's Pro- 
tection, with an of Winter-Quarters, as it is 
ſaid, for four Thouſand Germans. The Great Duke 
riſes on them in his Demands, and will not be ſatis- 
fyid with leſs than a hundred Thouſand Crowns, 
and a folemn Embaſſy to beg Pardon for the 


and promiſe Amendment for the future. hus 


ſtands 


A cc & rr in” 
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which they have ſo great an Averſion. And the 
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ſtands the Affair at preſent, that may end in the 
Ruin of the Commonwealth, if the French ſucceed 
in Italy. It is pleaſant however to hear the Diſcourſe 
of the Common People of Lucca, who are firmly 
perſuaded that one 4 can beat five Florentines, 
who are grown low-ſpirited, as they pretend, by 
the Great Duke's Oppreſſions, and have nothing 
worth fighting for. They ſay, they can bring into 

the Field twenty or thirty Thouſand fighti Mep, 

all ready to ſacrifice their Lives for their Livery. 
They have Quantity of Arms and Ammunition, 'but 


few Horſe. It muſt be own'd theſe People are more 


happy, at leaſt in Imagination, than the reſt of their 
Neighbours, becauſe they think themſelves ſo; tho 
ſuch a Chimerical Happineſs is not peculiar to Re- 
publicans, for we find the Subjects of the moſt ab- 
ſolute Prince in Europe are as proud of their Monarch 


are 
well aſſured that, ſhould the Lucqueſe be rgguced to 
the laſt Exthemity, they would rather throw them- 
ſelves under the Government of the Genoeſe, or ſome 
{ſtronger Neighbour, than fubmit to a State for 


Florentines are very ſenſible, that it is much better 
having a weak State within their Dominions, thap 


the Branch of one as ftrang as themſelves. | But 


ſhould fo formidable a Power, as that of the French 
King, ſupport them in their Attempts, there is no 


Government in /taly that would dare to interpoſe. 


L 3 his 


234 The Republick of Lucca. 
This Republick, for the Extent of its Domini 
is eſteemed the richeſt and beſt peopled State of Italy. 
The whole Adminiſtration of the Government 
i RT CR 
onths, w is le 
to their Liberty, and —— contributes to the 
ick Diſpatch of all publick Affairs: But in any 
22 of State, like that they are now preſſed 
with, it certainly asks a much longer time to con- 


duct any bel u b. fe 2s Fee the Common 
wealth, to „ e 
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FLORENCE. 
HAD the good Luck to be at Florgnce 
| BS when there was an acted, which 

vas the eighth that I ſeen in aly. 

I could not but ſmile to read the ſo- 

lemn Proteſtation of the Poet in the 
firſt Page, where he declares that he 
believes neither in Fates, Deities, or Deſtinies; 

— He bg n go 
rely out of a Poetical Liberty not from hi 

ſeal Senieiments, for that in all theſe Particulars he 

believes as the Holy Mother Church believes and 

R. Fu 
Le voci Fato, Data, Deftino, e fm, che 

entro queſts Drama trovara:, ſon meſſe ger hers | 

poetico, e non per Sentimento vere credendo ſempre 
in tutto quella, che crede, e comanda Santa Madre 

chieſa. 3 1 6 

0 oy 4 


There are fome beautiful Palaces in Florexces and 
s Tuſcan Pillars and Ruſtic Work owe their Origi- 
nal to this Country, the Architects always take care 


fly» gs 1 Edifices that aye 
ed in Tuſcany. The Du s new Palace is a very 


to 
rai 


noble Pile, built after this manner, which makes it 
look extremely — Iv It is _—_ 
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like that of Luxemburg at Paris, which was built 
dy Mary of Medicis, and for that reaſon perhaps 
the Workmen fell into the Tuſcan Humour. 1 
in the Court of this Palace what I could not — 
with any where in Rome: I mean an antique Sta- 
tue of Hercules liſting up Antæus from the Earth, 
which I have already had occaſion to ſpeak of. It 
was found in Rome, and brought hither under the 
Reign of Leo the Tenth. There are abundance of 
Pictures in the ſeveral Apartments, by the Hands of 
the greateſt Maſters, 
But 'tis the famous pore of the Old Palace, 
where are perhaps the nobleſt Collections of Cu- 
rioſities to be met with in any Part- of the whole 
World. The Gallery it ſelf is 3 in the Shape 
of an L, according to Mr. Laſſel; but, if it muſt 
needs 5 ke a Letter, it re — * the Greek I 
moſt, It is adorned with admirable Pieces of 
ture, as well n as ancient. Of the. laſt. Sort 
I ſhall mention thoſe that are rareſt either ſor the 
Perſon they repreſent, or the Beauty of the Sculp- 
ture. Among the Buſts of-the Emperors and Em- 
preſſes, there are theſe that follow, which are all 
very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt ſingular in 
their kind: „Caligula, Otho, Nerva, K. 
us Verus, Pertinax, Geta, Didins Fuliamus,  Albi- 
- MUS extremely well wrought, and, what is ſeldom 
ſeen in Alabaſter, Gordianus, Africanus the elder, 
Eliogabalus, Galien the elder, and the younger Pu- 
- pienus... I have put 4prippa among the Emperors, 
4 i rp ally rags — dals, 
as ſome that the Empreſſes have no 
575 Right — Company they are: joined with: 
Dami 


22 Ap 1 Wile of Germanicus, Aumin, 


„ Mallia, Scantilla, falſly- in- 


ik i Pub zun, Anil Se 


et * a -- _ «xm ww ao rl Dn MDs 
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1 
FF which is t 
d wlch the ret Tens" tle Aru 
et alſo rare in Marble, and indeed one may commonly 
L- aſſign the ſame Reaſon for both, which was the 
„, Shortneſs of the Emperor's Reigns, that did not give 
it the Workmen time to make many of their Figures; 
le and as the Shortneſs.of their Reigns was generally 
ff occaſioned by the Advancement of a Rival, it is | 
of no wonder that no body worked on the Figure of + 
| a Deceaſed Emperor, when his Enemy was in the 
e, Throne. This Obſervation however does not always 
hold. An Agrippa or Caligula, for Example, is a 
common Coin, but a very extraordinary Buſt ; and 
a Tiberius a rare Coin, but a common Bu; which 
one would the more wonder at, if we conſider the 
Indignities that were offar d to this ror's Sta- 
tuss after his Death. The Tcherius in aberim is 2 
known Inſtance.'! 
Among the Bufts of fuch Emperors as are com- 
mon enough, there are ſeveral in the Gallery that 
deſerve to be taken notice of ſor the Excellence 
of the Sculpture; as thoſe of Auguſtus, YVeſpaſian, 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius s, eptimius 
Severus, Caracalla, Gta. There is in the ſame 
Gallery a beautiful Buſt of Alexander the Great, 
caſting up his Face to Heaven, with a noble: Air 
of Grief or Diſ — agg his Looks. I have 
ſeen two er titee- antique Buſts of Mexander. in 
the ſame Ait and Poſture, and am apt to think the 
Sculptor had in his Thoughts the Conqueror's 
weeping for, new. Worlds, : or: ſdme” other the like 
Circumſtance of his Hiſtory. There is alſo in Por- 
bphyry the Head of a. Pamm and of the Ged Hun. 
— the u, wün MET es. I took particular notice of a2 
Veſtal Virgin, with TY Fire — * 
IS 4, las 
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2 1 tink, may deride that — * 
troverſy am e Antiquaries, whether the Ve- 
ſtals, aſter 4 receiv d the Tonfure, ever ſuffer'd 
their Hair to come again; for it is here full grown, 
and gather'd under the Veil. The brazen þ, 
of the Conſul, with the Ring on his Finger, re- 
minded me of Juvenals majoris — emme. 
There is another Statue in Braſs, ſuppoſed to be of 
Apollo, with this modern Inſcription on the Pedeſtal, 
which I muſt confeſs I don't know what to make 
of, Ut potui hne veni muſis et fratre relicto. I faw 
in the ſame Gallery the famous Figure of the wild 
Boar, the Gladiator, the Narciſſus, the Cupid and 
Pßhebe, the Flora, with ſome modern Statues that 
ſeveral others have deſcribed, Among the antique 
Figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in Touch- 
ftode. I have always obſerved, that this God is re- 
preſented by the ancient Statuaries under the Figure 
of a Bo with a Bundle of Poppy in his Hand. 
I at took it for a Cupid, till I had taken notice 
that it had neither Bow nor Quiver. I ſuppoſe 
Dr. Lifter. has been guilty of the Miſtake, in 
the Reflexions he makes on what he calls the ſleep- 
ing Cupid with Poppy in his Hands. 0 


— ꝝ24 walia u 
Corpora nudorum Tabulã pinguntur Amorum, 
Talis erat; ſed ne faciat diſcriminq cultus, 


Aut huic leues aut illis deme etras. 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. 10. v. 515. 
Such are the 7 that in Paint we view; 
But that the Li may be nicely true, 
A loaden Quiver to his Shoulders tie, 


Or bid the Cupids lay their Quivers by. 


, 4 ; 
Sy : 
. tf — * 


T 


| which has its Repoſe the leaſt braken by Cares 


In the dead Silence of the Night complain, 


black Marble, which has probably ſome Relation 


r ws QF Ws: 


Rolling its Tide from Ethiopian Lands. 
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'Tis probable they choſe to repreſent the God 
of Sleep under the Figure of a' Boy, contrary to 
all our modern Defigners, becauſe it is that Age, 


and Anxieties. Statins, in his celebrated Invoca- 
tion of Sleep, addreſſes himſelf to him under the 
ame Figure. — 


Crimine quo merui, juvenis placidiſſime Divim, 
Dove errore miſer, donis ut ſolus egerem 
Somne tuis ? tacet omne pecus, volucreſque fereque, &c. 
; | |  Sylv.4. Lib. 5. v. 1. 


Tell me, thou beſt of Gods, thou gentle Youth, 
Tell me my fad Offence; that only I, 
While huſh'd at Eaſe thy drowſy Subjects lie, 


Nor taſte the Bleffings of thy peaceful Reign. 
I never ſaw any Figure of Sleep that was not of 
to the Night, that is the Seaſon for Reſt. . 


I ſhould not have made this Remark, but that 1 
remember to have read in One of the ancient Au- 
thors, that the Nile is generally repreſented in Stone 
of this Colour, becauſe. it flows from the Country 
of the Athiopians; which ſhows us that Statuaries 
had ſometimes an Eye to the Perſon they were 
to repreſent, in the Choice they made of their 
Marble. There are ſtill at Rome ſome of theſe - 
black Statues of the Nile which are cut in a kind of 
Touchſtone. 


Uſque coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis. th 
| Virg. Gear. 4. v. 293 
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At one End of the Gallery ſtand two antique 
marble Pillars, curiouſly wrought with the Figures 
of the old Raman Arms and. Inſtruments of War, 
After a full ſurvey of the Gallery, we were led into 
four or five Chambers of Curioſities that ſtand on 
the Side of it. The firſt was a Cabinet of Antiqui- 


ties, made up chiefly of Idols, Taliſmans, Lamps, iſ « 


and Hieroglyphicks. I ſaw nothing in it that I was 
not before acquainted with, except the four follow- 
ng Figures in Brafs. | 

I. A little Image of Juno Siſpita, or Sofpita, 
which perhaps is not to be met with any where 
elſe but on Medals. She is clothed in a Goat's 
Skin, the Horns ſticking out above her Head. The 
Right Arm is broken that probably ſupported a 
Shield, and the Left a little defac'd, tho one may 
ſee it held ſomething in its Graſp formerly. The 
Feet are bare. I remember Tl Deſcription of 
this Goddeſs in the following Words. /!lam naſtram 
Soſpitam, quam tu numquam ne in Sammiis vides, niſi 
cum 


um pelle Caprina, cum haſta, cum. ſcutulo, cum 
calceolis repandis. —— Our Cal 37 ita, whom 
you never ſee, ev'n in a Dream, without a Goat- 


akin, a Spear, a hte Shield, and broad Sandals. 


II. An 


e — 
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his two Sons, that ſtands in the Belvidera at Rome. 
This is the more remarkable, as it is mtize_in_thoſe 
Parts where the Statue is maim d. It was by .the 
cle Copy of the Low Bandinelli Foiſbed bis 24 

y of the Loxcoi, which lands, ac one Fad 


” ll. s phion. 1 took notice of this 

little Fi the Singularity of the — 
which before ſaw in ancient Sculptu t 

is not 5 Violin, and play d on after _ e Ame ay 

manner. I doubt however =. a this Fi 

not of a later Date than the reſt, by the 


IV. A Corana Ro kalis with only eight Spikes to. 
it. Every one knows the uſual Number was twelve, 
ſome fay in allufion, to the Signs of the Zodiac, and 
ethers ws ths LANG Fins, wy : 


— 
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— Ingenti mole Latinus 

Quadrijugo vehitur curru; cui tempora circitm 
Aurati bes Sex Radu fulgentia eingunt, 

Solis avi Specimen —  Virg. An. 12. v. 161. 


Four Steeds the Chariot of Latinus bear: 
Twelve golden Beams around bis Temples play, 
To mark his Lineage from the God of Day. 
| | „ be RE I, 9 


The two next Chambers are made up of ſeveral 

artificial Curiofities in Ivory, Amber, Cryſtal, 
Marble, and precious Stones, which all Voyage- 
Writers are full of. - In the Chamber that is ſhown 


laſt ſtands the celebrated Venus of Medicis. The 
Statue ſeems much leſs than the Life, as being 


— ly naked, and in Company with others of 4 
larger 


ke: It is notwithſtanding as big as the or- 
dinary ſize of a Woman, as 1 concl from the 
Meaſure of her Wriſt ; for from the Bigneſs of any 


of ſuch nice Proportions. The eſs of the Fleſh, 
the Delicacy of the Shape, Air, and Poſture, and the 
Correctneſs of Deſign in this Statue are inexpreſſible. 


| I have ſeveral Reaſons to believe that the Name of 


the Sculptor on the. Pedeſtal is nat ſo old as the Statue. 


'This Figure of Venus put me in mind of a Speech 


| the makes in one of the Greet Epigrams. 

ruur lu aids ac wi N Ayxlene 9 A uri, 
Tus Tpas eld a worer, Hearn. 4% wider 3. 

Anchiſes, Paris, and Adami too 


Have ſeen me naked, and expos'd to view; 
All theſe | frankly own without denying : - 


But where has this Praxiteles been prying? —_ 


one Part it is eaſy to gueſs at all the reſt, in a Figure 


rr r g. e Ager SSS SW. ee Fu 
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There is anather /enus in the fame Circle, that 
would make a good Figure'any where elſe. There 
are Amo "this odd ReaaniStatten-foterat of — 
different and Habits, as there are par- 
ticular Figures of her made after the fame 1 
fancy it is not hard to find' among them 
that were made after the three Statues of this God- 


deſs, which Pliny-meritions. In the fame Chamber 


's the Roman Slave whetting his Knife and liſt' ning, 
which from the' Shoulders upward is incomparable. 
The two Wreſtlers are in the ſame Roam. I ob- 
ſerved * — a curious Buſt of Annius 
Verus, the Marcus Aurelius, who 
dy'd at nine Years of — I have ſeen ſeveral other 
Buſts of him at Rome, cho his Medals are exceed- 


rare. 

* nba a large Chamber to 
be fitted up for old Inſeriptions, Urns, Monuments, 
and the like Sets of Antiquities. I was ſhown ſeve- 
ral of them which are not yet put up-. There:are- 
the 1 hes whe ſo great a Mh: 
to the Hiſtories of — 4 the Highway, 
and of Fabius the tor ; contain. a ſhort 


Account of the Honours ey pas and 
1 1 ſaw — - er 4 


the Actions 

Tranquillina, other to Gardianss Pius, and of 

Suintus He Son to Trajen Decius; which 

are extremely valuable for their ; and a bears 

tiful old Fi ade ae the co Herma- 
rodite in nothing that 

3 ſeveral others in 4 4 


gentaria, the Ta of St. Lawrence's: C 

and the Chamber of Puinters. The. of 
St. Laurence will be] s the moſt coſtly Piece of 
Work on the Face of atth, when compleated; 


bt ie ranges {6 very lowly, a. 


a 
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ble but the Family of Maric may — before 
their Burial-Place is finiſh#d.: |» mm $f 
:: The Great Duke has liv® any Years 

from the Dutcheſs, who is at preſent in the Court of 
France, and mtends there to end her Days. The Car. 
dinal his Brother is old and infirm, and could never be 
induced to reſign his Purple for the uncertain Proſpe& 
of giving an Heir: to the Dukedom of * 
The great Prince has been married ſeveral 
without any Children; and notwithſtanding; all — 
Precautions in the World: were taken for the Mar. 
riage of the Prince his Brother -——_—_— 
ing out a Lady for him who was in the- and 
Flower of her Age, and had given Marks of her 
Fruitfulneſs by a former Hushand) they have all hi- 
therto proved unſucceſsful, There is a Branch of 
— —— by-£ 2 of it 


Dutchy, may make ſome Efforts towards the Re- 
covery 


. dyes 
I int 
St. Laurence, of there is a Printed 


L look'd into the Virgil, which diſputes its Antiquity 


with that of the Fotrcan. - It wants the I. 
quondam, & c. and the twenty two Lines in the k ſe⸗ 


cond Æneid,. ning. "tiny cn ades foo 2 
aram. I mu penny 

left out with a great deal 17 
and Farius, as it ſeems to a. Part in the 


ſixth nerd, and. repreſents — — in a Paſſion, 
that is, 
of his Chancen. Beſides, 1 think the 


at leaſt, not at all becoming the Gzreatnels 
Appaxition 
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of Venus comes in ver) F 
from the Sight ef Plies urder; for without 
ſuch a Machine to take him off, I can't ſee how the 
Hero could, with | Honour, leave Neopthlenns 7 
umphant, and Priam unrevenged. But ſince * 
Friends thought fit to let drop this Incident of Ht 


2 I wonder they would not blot out, or alter a 
Line in Yenus's Speech, that has a relation to the Ren: 


counter, and comes in W without it; 


5 
Non tibi Tyndaride facies inviſe Lacene, 
Culpatuſve Paris — En, 2. x. A. 


Not Helen's F ace, nor n was in fault. 
| Duden. 


n 4 dee Statues I think ekcels even 
Rome; but theſe I ſhall paſs over in Silence, that I 
* not tranſcribe out of others, 

on Way om Florence to ſlr ron fer 6 
veral Ranges ountaĩns, and is the wor ap 
believe, of any over the Apennines; for this w. 
my third time of crofling them. It gave me a hou 
ly Idea of Silius Lalicus ee of Hannibals 
March. ſl To > er WW 1 — 

1 ris ſubiere jugo atqu MAY enifi 
2 25 * upre 5 
, aperit faſſs Cen Lib. 3, 


From | Steep to 8 the Troops of od nN 

Ee ä 4 
But ſtill by new Aſcents the Mountain grew, 
And a freſh Toil preſented to their View. 5 


| tal conclude this Chapter vit the Deſcriptions 
which 


246 FLORENCE. 
which the Latin Poets have given us of the Apennines. 
We may obſerve in them all the remarkable Qual: 
ties of. this jous length of Mountains, that run 
from one Extremity of Italy to the other, and give 
Riſe to an incredible Variety of Rivers that water 


; * — — 
— N. enninus. 

— Ovid. Metam. Lins. 2. v. 226. 
Cloud- bearing Apennine. 


22 Siculum porreftus ad uſque be 
Fm Ligurum, populos amplectitur omnes 
7 — geminumque latus ftringentia 4 
Utraque perpetuo di crimi a tra 
4 7 G ſexto Conl, Chak ho: 


Which, deb from Liguria diffant Bounds 
To where the Strait of Sici relounds, Ke ets 
Extends itfelf thro” all ltalia's Sons, 1 
bracing various Nations as it runs; 

And from the Summit of its rocky Chain 

Beholds, on either Hand, te ben roaning Main 


Apt — "og: 1 
ann. 

The Apennine, crown'd. with now, 

High as the tow'ring Alps its loſty Brow. 


Horrebat glacie Saus inter lubrica Sumo 
——— cœlo miſcens ca NUS * 
Cone x Nix alta trabes, - vertice ce | 
nus Aa ſurgebat ad aſtra | 
apes flricts ſurg of . 
17517 Deform d 
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Deſorm'd with Ice, the ſhady Apennine 
Mix'd with the Skies; amd: cover'd with Moms 


n e 


Umbraſit mediam qud collibus n 
Erigit Italiam, nullo qua i vertice tells 
Altus intumuit, pr prong atceſſit Olympo, 

Mans ys geminas meatus 4 * undas 
Inſerni, ſaperique marit. us, cogrcent "7 
mc 9 — ar Piſe, 8 

Illinc Dalmaticis obnoxia fluftibus Ancon. 

Fontibus hic vaſtis immenſos concipit amnes, 

* in * Hari Avortia | 
Lucan. Lib. 2. v. 396. 


HE 


n. In Pomp the. ſhady ariſe, . & 

And lifeth? plpining DEE han 

No Land like {teh erects the Sight 

By ſuch a vaſt Aſcent, or ſwells 18 = a Hehe: 

Her num rous States the tow ring divide, 

And ſee the Billows rife on either Side; . 
At Pi/a here the Range of Mountains ends 
þ And to high. Aucena s Shores extends: 
nn their dark Womb a thouſand Rivers lie, 
mn n. 

62146. 75204 * SE), 


. 


* Banco, 


Boroxta, MopENA 


Pann TURIN, Ne. 


mae FTE . 
the ennines, we at laſt came to 
the River that runs at the Foot of 
them, and was 2 calꝭd the 
78 Rte bine. g the Courſe 
« 2 Mer we ee dr 
Br at Boltia. SA Ns: 5 e314; of 

725 95 +3}: 12 eto: 7s um 


1 Bononia Rhent.” . i. 1b 
Balis water d by the petty Rhine. 7 06 as 


We bete quickly iet be Diſferenes: of the Northern 
from the Southern Side of the Mountains, as well in 
the Coldneſs of the Air, as as in the Badneſs of the 
Wine. This Town is famous for the Richneſs of 
the Soil that lies about , and the Magnificence of 
its Convents. It is likewile eſteemed the Third in 
[taly for Pictures, as.havj ving been the School of the 
Lombard Painters: I aw i bree Rarities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which — more than any other 
Shows of the Place. The firſt was an authentick Sil- 
ver Medal of the y Brutus, in the Hands of an 
men] * ne may ſee the CE 

ne 


"| 


bad Tx Peas S, 8 N S Þ 
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the Perſon: in the Features of the Face, which is 
quiſirely well out.” On the Reverſe is the Cap 
of Tiber ron each Side of it, ſub- 
ſeribed Id. Ne. for the” des of March, the famous 
Date of Cæſar's Murder. Fhe Second was a Picture 
of Raphaels in St. Grouann in Monte. It is ex- 
tremely well preſerved, and repreſents St. Cecilia 
with an Inflrument of Muſick in her Hands. On 
one fide of her are the Figures of St. Paul, and 
St. Fohn; and on the other, of Mary Magdalme, 
and St. Auſtin. There is ſomething wonderfully 
Divine in the Airs of this Picture. I cannot forbear 
mentioning, for my Third Curioſity, a new Stair- | 
caſe that Strangers are generally carried to ſee, 
where the Eaſineſs of the Aſcent within ſo ſmall a 
Compaſs, the Diſpoſition of the Lights, and the 
convenient Landing are admirably welt ettrived. 
The Wars of Naly, and the Seaſon of the Year, 
made me paſh thro” the Dutchies of Modena, Parme, 
and Savoy, with more haſte than J would have 
done at another time. The Soil of Modena and 
Parma is very rich and well cultivated. The Pa- 
laces of the Princes are magnificent, but neither of 
them is yet finiſhed. We procured a Licence of the 
Duke of Parma to enter the Theatre and Gallery, 
which deſerve to be. ſe i. ug — 1p thing of that 
nature in Raby. think, the moſt 
ſpacious of an a Jever — ws at the ſame time ſo 
admirably centrived; that from the very Depth 
of the 2 the loweſt Sound may be heard di- 
ſtinctly to the fartheſt Part of the Audience, as in a 
Whiſ 1 and yet if you raiſe your Voice 
as hi you pleaſe, there is nothing like an Echo 
to — in it Ye al: leaſt” Confuſion. The Gallery is 
hung with a ' numerous Colleftion of Pictures, all 
cone dy celebrated Hands. On one Side of the 


250 Bolonia, Modena, 
Gallery is a large Room adorned with Inlay the 
Tables, Cabinets, Works in Amber, and other 
Pieces of great Art and Value. Out of this we 
were led into another t Room, furniſhed with 
old Inſcriptions, Idols, Buſts, Medals, and like 
Antiquities. I could have ſpent a Day with great 
Satisfaction in this Apartment, but had only time m. 
to paſs my Eye over the Medals, which are in an 
great Number, and many of them very rare, 
The ſcarceſt of all is a Peſcennius Niger on 
Medalion well preſerved: It was coined at 4 
tioch, where this Emperor trifled away his Time 
*till he loſt his Life and Empire. "The Reverle 
is a Dea Salus. There are two of Qtho, the Re. 
verſe a Serapis; and two of Maſſalina and Pa- 
pea in middle Braſs, the Reverſes of the Empe- 
ror Claudius. I ſaw two Medalions-of Platina and 
Matildia, the Reverſe to each a Pietas; with two 
Medals of Pertinax, the Reverie of one Vata D. 
cennalia, and of the other Diis Cuffodibus ; and 


another of Gordianus Africanus, the everſe I have 


'F'he Principalities of Modena and Parma ate 
much about the ſame Extent, and have each of 
them two large Towns, beſides a great number of 
little Villages. The Duke of Parma however is 

DukSf Modena. Their 


much richer than the 
Subjects would live in gr 


8 Impoſitions ſo very Exorbitant ; for the Courts are 
much too ſplendid and magnificent for the Territo- 
ries that lie about them, and one cannot but 
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232 Bolania, Made, 


Afti, the 2 Town-of gævę, L at laſt eame 


within Sight of the Pe, whick is 4 fine River 
even at 7. 
Source. Ih River bas been made the Scene 
af two or cher Poctical Stories. - Ovid has cho- 


ſen it out to throw his Phaeton into it, after all 
the ſmaller Rivers had been'dry'd up in the Con- 


— ane} Bicnatcnt' Criticks, who tell 
us the Poets have wy followed the Traditions 
of: Antiquitys- in;: Meramorphoſing the Siſters of 
into Poplars, who ought to have been turned 
nta Larch- trees; for that it is this kind of Tree 
which ſheck a Gum, and is commonly found on the 
Banks of the Po. The of Cycnus into 2 
Swan, which cloſes up the Diſaſters of Phaeton's 
Family; was on the ſame Place where the 
Siſters were t into Trees. The Deſcri 
that Virgil and Ouid have . 
fciently admired. 
inn has fet off hi 


. 2 is A 4 


ef che Erida- 


* 1 * 
7 PA BER © av 
ET & 1 exp! placid ubime fu 

Aut ee roranti micuerun cor 8 
Non illi madidum uuigaris arundrlty 3 5 
. 
7 ra' ca 4. . 1 
Palla tegit lan damen, eee an,, 
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Siam abet ana dat. Namgue emnia-ludths 


though within fix Miles of its 
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Parma, Turin, &. 233 
I fuvium, nati gui vnlnera lavit anbei, 3 
Stat gelidis Auriga — Seis; ee, l PI | 
German ſeruant 9 

Lacteus —_— 22 i 
Stellifer Evidanes 18 ucribur — 


Clara neti c rigat — 
IF — — 


eee 

And as he roſe his golden 

alga ů 

And o'er the Banks diffus d a yellow 

——— — — 

To hide his Brows within the vulgar Shade ; 

But P . 

And Tears of Amber trickled down. his 

A ſpacious Veil from his broad Shoulders flew, - 

That ſet th Flacon to vim: 

The flaming Chariot and the it ſhow'd, 

And the whole Fable in the Mantle glow'd: 

Beneath his Arm an Urn ſupported lies, 1 

Ml —_— — Ae jo o_ 
or Titan, ty ma 

Among the Heav'na th Immortal F 44 Aye 

Left the Remembrance of his Grief ſhould fail, 

A Swan in — r A 
wan 1n mes; 

— Siſſrs weep in watry Signs; 

ee 
oo bri ehr Bees nd bie Wane. 
Whillt in a Track of the Waters run, 


x bis blaſted Son. | 8 5 
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264 * Bima, Moda, 
when finiſh'd, will be one of the nobleſt in Nah 
for its Length. There is one in this 


City that I never obſerved in any other, and which 
ſome amends for the Radneſs of the Pave-. 


ment. By the help of a River, that runs on the 
upper Side of the T own, can convey a little 


Stream of Water thr the moſt conſiderable 
Streets, which 3 
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Parnis, Turin, Nc. 
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a 3335 
a beautiful Lake, which would be very extraordi- 
: — — ſ—¾4 

' 2 pretend t 
p tn ox bur he Wane il 
before the come to a COD ny, 
2 the Plain. 1 is well-ſtock'd with Trouts, - 
F A lay it is cover'd with ler hes quarter 
- | Thereis is the natural Face of 7, 
is more delightful to a Traveller, than the 
: Lakes which are di 
: | Ape. 
-þ g 
g On- 
1 v 4 
[ 3 
. | before 
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© Air, or the recov under- - 
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256 , Madena, 
of the Tbe Poet perhaps 
have taken notice, that there is no 


nor-Sum- 
—— but becauſe in this 
the 


different. from the 
ul green Spots among them as | 


are 
which as 


any in Itah. 


Cuntta gelu * æternam Far tecta, 
Atque evi glaciem cohibent : riget ardua montis 
LEtherit facies, ſurgentique obuia L 
Duratas —_— mms mollire C 
e artareus regni pa — Baur = 
nes imos atque atre'ftagns paludis 
A (upers tellure patet, iam lung ber erat 
Er; ri itur tellus, cœlum intercipit Umbra. 
Nullum der 1g — nulli atis bonores ; 
Sala jugit habitat diris, 1338 Ty 
7 demi be 1 mabes | 
Hue atras agit, et minggs cut grandineinimbes. = 
Nam cunt. | 5 1 
See ſan — l 
axis, „ | 
FEA Ke 1 wy Nun, 
Stiff with Saget * and hid i in fe. 
That fell a thouſand Centuries ago, 
The Mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing Sun | 
 VUnfix her Froſts, and teach nn how, to ran: 
Deep as 2 Regions of — 7 | 
So far the — Rocks invade ky, 
 Heav'n's upper Realms, and caſt a dreadful Shade: 
No Spring nor Summer on the Mountain ſeen 
Smiles with gay Fruits, or with . 
But hoary Winter, unadorn d and bare, | 
Dells in the dire Retreat, and ſreezes there} 


There 


Gu 1 * 


1 
in „ 
Thither the loud tumultuour nds refort, 


And on the Mountain keep their bolt wos Court, 
That in thick Show*rs her ay —_— 
And darkens all the broken View 
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| ney in which gives the Name of V, 
to its Inhabitants, and is the Dominion of the 

of Sion. We lodg'd the ſecond Nig 
a little Town m the Canton 
2 Accommodations, and 
ee of Flay than ee 

12 e. The next Day, havi 
45 we came to Ver 
ton of Bern, where (Ludlow retired 
iſanne. "The Maziftrate 

of the Town warned him. cut of the fir b the 
Laden of the Dutcheſs of 92 way th 
of his tp vob 


at Villa Nenve, 
Dern, where we 


another Town i 
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enſar, et egg /fagis Ari en, ga 
— cujus cauſa a "iden pay Patria 32 annjs. exterris, 
mcliorique forgund, :Diguus apud Helvatios {a recepit, 
ibigue etatis Anno 73 Meoriens 11 Fes Relin- 


Hoecce Monamentum,, in perpatuam vere. at fucere 
memoriam 


— erga 22 | 5 
vovet Demina N 4. ma, gi ; 
in infortuntis quam im — 


conſors dileiffime, que animi magnitudi ine et ui amo- 
ris conjugalis mata enm in exilim ad abitum uſque 
Ws - 2 ef Ane Dom. 1 5 3. 
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—— iety: In the 23d Year of wr wavy wo 
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_ feveral odor the Famer of. : vaſt Cormthian 
' Pillars, with ſeveral Pieces of Architecture, 
which Ea belonged ta ſome very 
noble Pile of Building. There is no Author that 
- mentions this Colony, yet it is certain by ſeveral old 
Roman Inſcriptions that there was fuch an one, 
Lucan indeed ſpeaks of a Part of Ce/arn's Army, 
that came to him from the Lemam Lake. in the be- 
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of, becauſe I do not remember to have met with any in 


thing of the ia pang in qghes, Couney > Ir is 2 
Pa ide def fr. and R 9528 uan . 
tity of large Snails, that am eſteemed excellent Food 
when are dreſſed. Tbe Hoor is ftrowed 
about half aN e l, of Plants, 
among which the Snails neftle all the Winter Sea. 
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water his little Garden, +00, 4 
We had very bad Ways from hence to Bern, 4 
great Partiof them: Woods of Fit-trees.” The 
great y of Tünber they have in this C un- 
oticeſ try makes them mend their 'Highways with Wood 
an inſtead of Stone. I could not but take notice of the 
152 Make of ſeveral of: their Barns I here aw, After 
nan. having laid a Frame of Wood for the Foundation, 
"ood they Meeres the four eie f e Tous Hig Moe. 
wel cut in fuch a Shape as neither Mice mor any other 
nts, fort of Vermin can creep up the Sides of them, at 
the ſame time that they raiſe the Corn above the 
— — it ſrom the Ground. 
The whole Weight of the Barn is ſupported by theſe 
four Blacks. —.— ited ee 15705 e 75 | 
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2860 Switzerland. 
and Diftributers of Juſtice appointed for the ſeveral 
Parts of his Dominions, from whom there always 
lies an Appeal to the Prince. His Reſidence is ge- 
nerally at the Bened:#ine Convent at St. Gaui, not- 
| — — 4 of St. Gaul is a little Pro- 
te ſtant ick, wholly independent of the Abbot 
and undet the ProteBtion of the Cantons. oh, 
"One would wonder to fee ſo many rich 
in the Town of St. Gaul, and fo very few poor Peo- 
in a Place that has ſcarce any Lands belonging to 
it, and little or no Income but what ariſes from its 
Trade. But the great — — and Riches of this 
little State is in its Linen Manufacture, which em- 
ploys Hmoſt all Ages and Conditions of its Inhabi- 
tants. The whole Country about them furniſt es 
them with vaſt Quantities of Flax, out of which 
they are ſaid to make yearly forty thouſand. Pieces of 
Linen Cloth, reckoning two hundred Ells to the 
Piece. Some of their Manufacture is as finely 
wrought as any that can be met with in Holland; 
for they have excellent Artiſans, and great Commo- 
_ dities for whitening. All the Fields about the Ton 
were covered with their Manufacture, that coming 
in the Dusk of the 1 miſtook them for a 
Lake. They ſend of their Works upon Mules into 
Ah, Tom, Comay, wr Hacent Coun- 
tries. y reckon in the Town of St. Gaul, and 
in the Houſes that lie ſcattered about it, near ten 


thouſand Souls, of which there are fſi#teen hundred 


Burgeois. They chooſe their Councils and Burpo- 
maſterFout of the Body of the Burgeois, as in the 
other Governments of Switzerland, which are every 
where of the ſame Nature, the difference lying only 
in the Numbers of ſuch as are employed in State- 
Affairs, which are proportioned to the Grandeur of 
the States that employ them. The Abbey 9 the 
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Switzerland. 284 
Town bear 2 great Averſion to one another; but in 
the general Diet of the Cantons their Repreſentatives 


fe eee eee Comcent. , T'he fibbot &- 
Grand Madre & Hitel, and the Town one 


of ns Bang Maſters, 
About Years ago, the Town and Abbey would 
have come to an open Rupture, had it not been 
timely prevented by the Interpoſition of their com- 
mon Protectors. The Occaſion was this. A Bene- 
dictine Monk, in one of their annual Proceſſions, 
carried his Croſs erected thro* the Town, with a 
Train of. three or four. thouſand Peaſants following 
him. They had no ſooner entered the Convent, — 
the whole Town was in a Tumult, occcafign'd b 
the Inſolence of the Prieſt, who, contrary to 
Precedents, 14 Bageow me — 4 — Croſs in that 
manner. 'T he t themſelves 
in Arms, and drew. their Cannon 
ts ho n es of their Cannon 
5 ry of the Citizens, durſt not return by 
ay it-came, but, aſter the Devotions of the 
Monks bee nad, paſe d out at a Back- door of the 
Convent, that immediately led into the Abbot's Ter- 
ritories. The Abbot on his Part raiſes an Army, 
blocks up the Town on the Side that faces his Do- 
minions, — forbids-his Subj to furniſh it with 
any of their Commodities. While Thi projet 
ripe for a War, the Cantons, their Pr 
* as Umpires in the Quarrel, — the 
own that had appear'd too forward in the Diſpute 
to a Fine of two thouſand Crowns; and enacting at 
the ſame time, That as ſoon as any Proceſſion en- 
ter'd their Walls, the Prieſt ſhould let the Croſs 
about his Neck without touching it with either Hand, 
till he came within the Precincts of the 
The Citizens could bring into the Field near two 


N 3 thouſand 
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282 Switzerland. 

thouſand Men well exercis'd, and arm'd to the beſt 
Advantage, with which t they could make 
Head againſt twelve or Peafants ; 
for v many the Abbet could eaſily raiſe in his Terri. 
tories. But the Proteſtant Subjects of the Abbey, who 
they ſay make up a good Third of its People, would 
— #— 4 in of a War, abandon the Cauſe of 
their Prince for that of their Religion. The Town 
of St, Gaul has an Arſenal, Library, Town-houſes, 
and Churches proportionable to the Bi of the 
State. It ome of = hen any fud- 
ä tons time to come 
to their Affiſtance. The Abbey 
agni as one would | 


do be met with in Roman Catholick Countries, as 


gather together all the modern Inſcripti 


of this Nature, without any of the Collector's own 
Reflexions, I am ſure there is nothing in the World 
could give a truer Idea of the Roman Catholick Re- 


gin, norexpoſe more the Pride, Vanity, and Self- 


Intereſt of Convents, „ 


! 
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Folly and Impertinence of Votaries, and in ſhort 
the Superſtition, Credulity, and Childi of the 
Sheets at St. Gaul, as there are few con Con- 
vents or Churches that would not afford large Con- 
tributions.. a F ; 

As the King of France diſtributes his Penſions 
through all the Parts of Stuitæerland, the Town and 
Abbey of St. Gaul come in too for their Share. To 
the firſt he gives five hundred Crowns per Aznum, 
and to the other a thoufand, This P has not 
been paid theſe three Years, which they attribute to 
their not acknowledging the Duke of Anjou for King 
of Spain. The Town and Abbey of St. Gaul earry 
a Bear in their Arms. The Roman Catholicks have 
this Bear's Memory in very great Veneration, and 


284 Switzerland. 1 
in Stortzerland and its Alliances. It is very won- 
derful to ſee ſuch a Knot of Governments, which are 
fo divided among themſelves in Matters of Religion, 
maintain ſo uninterrupted an Union and ( 
dence, that no one of them is for invading the Rights 
of another, but remains content within the of 
its firſt Eſtabliſhment. This, I think, muſt be chiefly 
aſcribed to the Nature of the P „and the Conſti. 
tution of their Governments. ere the Swiſs ani- 

mated by Zeal or Ambition, ſome or other of their 
States would immediately break in upon the reſt; or 


oſten have an ambitious Sovereign at the 
them, that would embroil his Neighbours, and 
fice the Repoſe of his Subjects to his own 
But as the — — een — 
rally of a hea ick Temper, if any 
— diem rs have more Fire and 
comes to their Share, it is quickly 
Coldneſs and Moderation of the reſt-w 
Helm with them. To this we may add, that 
Alps is the worſt Spot of Ground in the World 
make Conqueſts in, a great part of its Governments 
being fo naturally intrenched Woods 
Mountains. However it be, we find no gy" Diſor- 
ders among them as one would expect in ſuch 2 
Multitude of States; for as ſoon 28 any publick 
Rupture; happens, it is immediately clogd- up by 
the Moderation and good Offices of the reſt that in- 


As all the conſiderable Governments the 
Alper are Commonwealths, fo indeed it is a Conſtitu- 
tion the moſt adapted of any other to the Poverty 
and Barrenneſs of theſe Countries. We may ſee on- 
ly in a neighbouring Government the ill Conſe 
quence of having a Deſpotic Prince, in a State that 
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Switzerland. 285 
. is moſt of it compoſed of Rocks and Mountains ; for 
i notwithſtanding there is a vaſt Extent of Lands, 
and many _ better — — he — 
and Griſons, common t ter 
are much more at their Eaſe, and in a greater Aﬀu-. 
ence of all the Conveniencies of Life. A Prince's 
Court eats too much into the Income of a- poor 
State, and generally introduces a kind of Luxury 
and ce, that ſets every particular Perſon 
upon ing a higher Figure in his Station than is 
generally conſiſtent with his Revenue. - 
It is the Endeavour of the ſeveral Cantons of 
Switzerland, to baniſh from among them every 


End the Miniſters are always Preaching, and the 


| them; 
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It is the Cuſtom in Geneva and Stitzerland, to 
divide their Eftates equally among all their Children, 


by which means every 8 Eaſe | mag 
| wing dangerous to the Republickz for as foon. as 
— Eſtate ſalls into the Hands of one that 
bas many Children, it is broken into ſo many Por- 
tions as render the Sharers of it rich with- 
out raiſing 


tribute their Wealth among ſeveral Members of 


teddy Neutrality.in all the Wars between the States 
of Europe, cannot forbear ſiding with a Party in 
der Bg The Cathebicks are peaks for G 


French King, as the Proteſtants.do not a. 


| their Republick. At Geneva, for Inſtance, are Mer- 


in the Riches, Power, and good Succeſs,of the Eng- 
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Principality of Orange, which they did not queſtion 
but he would Rule with all the Mildnefs and Mo- 
deration imaginable, as it would be the beft Means 
in the World to recommend him to New*Charet. 
But notwithſtanding it was ſo much his Intereſt to 


manage his Proteſtant Subjects in that Country, and 
the frong Aﬀurances he hed given them in free 


ing them in all their Privileges, and y in 
the free Exerciſe of their Religion, he made over 
his Principality in a very little time, for a Sum of 
Money, to the King of France. It is indeed gene 

rally believed the Prince of Conti would rather fil 
have kept his Title to Orange; but the ſame Re- 
ſpe, which induced him to quit this Government, 
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Country ; but it is not ar 


may „ . 

tamely ſuſſer d the Franche Compte to be ſeiz d on, 

and a Fort to be built within Cannon ſhot of one of 
— There 


292 Switzerland. 
There is a new Se&- ſprung up in Switzerland, 
which ſpreads very much in the Proteftant Canton 
The Profeſſors of it call themſelves Piets/ts: And 
as Enthuſiaſm * Men generally to the like 
Extravagancies, they differ but little from ſeveral 
Sectaries in other — They pretend in 
neral to great Refinements, as to What regards 
Practice of Chriſtjanity, and to obſerve the follow- 
ing Rules Fo retire much from the Converſe 
tion of the World: * — 1 an in- 
tire Repoſe and T ranquillity o in n this 
State of Silence, to attend .the ſecret e and 
Flowings in of the Holy Spirit, that may | their 
Minds with Peace and Confolation, Joys or Rap- 
tures: To favour all his ſecret Intimations, and 
give themſelves up intirely to his Conduct and Di- 
rection, ſo as neither to ſpeak, move; or act, but 
as they find his Impulſe: on their Souls: To re- 
2 themſelves within the Conveniencies and 
Neceſſities of Life : To make a Covenant with all 
their Senſes, ſo far as to ſhun the Smell of a Roſe 
or Violet, and to turn away their Eyes from a 
beautiful Proſpect: To avoid, as much as is poſf- 
. what the World calls Innocent Pleaſures, leſt 
ſhould have their Affections tainted by any 


who ito be the en Combort, Repos 
Delight of their whole Beangs. 
very much among =. 
well as thoſe of f Switzerland, and. has occaſion d 
ſeveral EdiQts againſt it in the Dutchy of Saxony, 
The Profeſſors of it are accus'd of. all the ill Prac- 
tices, which may ſeem to be the: of 
their Prigciples ; as that they aſcribe work 
of Actions, which their own vicious D 

1 


uality, and diverted from the Love of him, 
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throw them „ to the Dictates of the Holy Spi- 
rit; that Sexes, under Pretence of devout 
Converſation, viſit one another at all Hours, and in 
all Places, without any regard to common Decency, 
often making their Religion a Cover for their Immo- 
ralities; and that the very beſt of them are polleſs'd 
with Spiritual Pride, and a Contempt for all ſuch as 
are not of their own Sect. The Reman Catholicks, 
who reproach the Proteſtants for their breaking into 
ſuch a mukitude of Religions, have certainly taken 


the moſt effetual way in the World for the keeping 
their Flocks I don't mean the Puniſhments 
they inflict on Perſons, which are commonly 


look'd upon as the chief Methods by which they de- 
ter them from breaking through the Pale of the 
Church, certainly theſe lay a very great Re- 
ſtraint on thoſe of the Roman Catholick Perſuaſion. 
But I take one great Cauſe, why there are ſo few 
wi in the —_— * — to be 222 of 
Convents, with whie every where a 9 
that ſerve as Receptacles for all thoſe fiery Zee 

who would ſet the Church in a Flame, were not 
they got together in theſe Houſes of Devotion. All 
Men. of dark. Tempers, acgording to their Degree 
of Melancholy or Enthuſiaſm, may find Convents 
fitted to their Humours, and meet with Companions ' 

as gloomy as themſelves. So that what the Pro- 
teſtants would call a Fanatick, is, in the Roman 
Church, a Religious of ſuch or ſuch an Order; as 
have been told of an Engliſß Merchant at Lisbon, 
who, aſter ſome great Diſappointments in the World, 
was reſolvd to turn Quaker or Capucin; for, 
in the Change of Religion, Men of ordinary Un- 
derſtandings don't ſo much conſider the Princi- 


ples, as the Practice of theſe to whom they go 
over. „ | 2 


| Catholick Party, fearing the Proteftant Intereſt 
might receive by it too great a Strengthning, = 


parts of it obſerved abundance of little Bubbles of 
Air, that came working u from 


* 


* 


ks 
Ft 


: 


ſo many 

out of the Bottoms of the Lake. 

ial Town on a little Ifland 

that Hes at about three hundred Paces from the 


_ firm Land, to which it is join'd by a huge 
2 S 
we paſs d through it, being under Apprehen- 
fions of the Dos of — after his having fallen 
upon Ulm and Memminghen. They flatter them- 
ſelves, that by cutting their Bridge they could hold 
out againft his Army: But, in all probability, 
Shower of Bombs would quickly reduce the Bur- 
geois to furrender. They were formerly Bombard- 
ed by Guffaves Adolphns. We were advisd by 


1 


* 


3 
our Merchants, by no means to venture our ſelves 
in the Duke of Bavaria's Country, fo that we had 
the Mortification to loſe the Sight of Munich, Auſ- 
burg, and Natisbon, and were forced to take our 
Way to Nienna through the Tirol, where we had 
very little to entertain us beſide the natural face o 

the Country. | 


INSPR UCK 
HALL &c. 


gFTER having coaſted the Alps for 
— — — " bg entered them 
y 2 Which leads into the 
alley of the Tire; and, fol- 
| ng the Courſe of the River Inn, 
we came to e Mat receives its 


2 — Town, though 
one, and. was formerly 22 of 7 — 
Dukes who — — Tbe Palace where 
tbey uſed to keep their Court is rather Convenient 
than Magnificent. The Hall is indeed a very 
noble — ; the Walls of it are painted in Freſco, 
and repreſent the Labours of Hercules. Many of 
them look very finely; h a great Part of the 
Work has — — * by uakes which are 
very frequent in this Country. There is a little 
Wooden Palace that borders on the other, whither 
the Court uſed to retire at the firſt ſhake of an 
Earthquake. I ſaw here the largeſt Manage that [ 


have met with any where elſe. At one end of it is 


a great Partition deligned for an Opera. They 
| ſhowed 


in this River, and is the 1 


„erregen 


Tirol, Infpruck, Hall, Ge. 297 
ſhowed us alſo a very pretty 


Comedy that was ated on it was defi by the 
Jeſuits for the Entertainment of the Queen of the 
Romans, who paſs'd this way from Hanover wo 
Vienna. T he Compliment, which the Fathers m 
her Majeſty on this Occaſion, was very particular, 
and did not a little expoſe them to the Rallery of 
the Court. For the Arms of Hanover being a Horſe, 
the Fathers thought it a very pretty Alluſion to re- 
preſent the Queen by Bucephalus, that would let no 
Body pet him but Alexander the Great. The 
Wooden Horſe that acted” this notable Part is ſtill 
to be ſeen behind the Scenes. In one of the Rooms 
r of the Palace, which is hung with the Pictures of 
| I ſeveral IIluſtrious Perſons, they ſhowed us the Por- 
trait of Mary of the Scots, who was beheaded 
in the Reign of - Queen Elixabetb. The Gardens 
about the Houſe are very large, but ill kept. There 
zs in the-middfe of them à beautiſul Statue in Braſs 
of an Arch-Duke Lope on Horſeback; There 
are near it twelve other Figures of Water- Nymphs 
| and River-Gods, well caſt, and as big as the Life. 
They were defigned for the Ornaments of a Water- 
Work, as one might 'tafily make a great Variety 
of Jetteaus, at a ſmall Expence, in a Garden that 
| has the River fin running by its Walls. The late 
Duke of Lorrdin had this Palace, and the Govern- 


ment of the Tirol, aligned him by the Emperor, 


"" 


and his Lady the Dowager of Poland. lived 
here ſeveril Years — Death | 
Husband. There are covered Galleries that lead 
from the Palace to five different Churches. I paſſed. 
through a very long one, which reaches to the 
Church of the Capucin Convent, where the Duke 
þ of Lorrain uſed often to aſſiſt at their | Midnight 
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Tirol, Inſpruck, Hall, &c. 299 
the Fathers of the Convent 
Arthur the old Driiiſb King. | on 
bad that Arthur to Maximilian? 1 don't queſtitin 
therefore but it was for Prince Arthur, El- 
der Brother of Henry the Eighth, who had eſpouſed 
Catharme, Siſter of Maximilian, whoſe Divorce 
afterwards gave occaſion to ſuch fignal Revolutions 
in England. This Church was built by Ferdinand 
the fi One ſees in it a kind of Offer at Modern 
Architecture; but at the ſame time that the Archi- 
te&t has ſhown his Diſlike of the Gothic manner, 
one may ſee very well that in that Age they were 
not, at leaſt in this Country, arrived at the W- 
ledge of the true Way. The Portal, for Example, 
conliſts of a Compoſite Order unknown to the An- 
tients; the Ornaments indeed are taken from them, 
but fo her, that you ſee the Volutes of the 
Ionic, the F age of the Corinthian, and Uovali of 
the Doric, mix d without any Regularity on the 
ſame Capital. So the Vault of the Church, tho? 
broad , is incumber'd with too many little 
Tricks in Sculpture. It is indeed fu xd with 
ſingle Columns, inſtead of thoſe vaſt Cluſters of 
Pillars that one meets with in Gothic Cath | 
but at the ſame time theſe Columns are of no regular 
Order, and at leaſt twice too long for their Dia- 
meter. There are other Churches in the Town, 
and two or three Palaces which are of a more 
Modern Make, and built with a good Fancy. I was 
ſhown the little Notredame that is handſomly de- 
fign'd, and topp'd with.a Cupola. It was made as 
an Fence drrogm to the Bleffed Virgin, for 
having d the Country of the Tirol | the 
Victorious Arms of es Adolphus, who could 
not enter this Part of the Empire after having over- 
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Scenes as the Courſe of it naturally led us. We 


ze2 Tirol, Inſbruck, Hall, &c. 


ſanteſt Voyage in the World, to follow the Windings 
of this River Iun through ſuch a Variety of 8 


ſometimes on each Side of us a vaſt Extent of naked 
Ratks and Mountains, broken into a Thouſand ir- 
regular 8 and Precipices; in other Places we 
faw a long Foreſt of Fir- Trees fo thick ſet ; 
_ it was N 3 an — 3 
| upon ri o rly one above 
ae 


at once. The time of the Year, that had given 


the Leaves of the Trees ſo-many different Colours, 
compleated the of the Proſpect. But as the 
Materials of a fine ip are not always the 
moſt profitable to the Owner of them, we met with 
but very little Corn or Paſturage for the Proportion 
of Earth that we paſs'd through, the Lands of the 


_ Tirol not being able to feed the Inhabitants. This 


long Valley of the Tirol lies incloſed on all Sides by 
the Alps, tho' its Dominions ſhoot out into ſeveral 

that lie among the Breaks and Hollows of 
the Mountains. It is govern'd by three Councils 
reſiding at Inſprucſt; one fits upon Life and Death, 


the F is for Taxes and Impoſitions, and a third 


for the common Diſtributions of Juſtice. As theſe 


Courts regulate themſelves by the Orders they receive 


from the Imperial Courts, ſo in many Caſes there 
are Appeals from them to Vienna. The Inhabitants 
of the Tirol have many particular Privi above 
thoſe of the other Hereditary Countries of the Em- 
peror. For as they ie naturlly* well fortify'd 
among their Mountains, and at the ſame time border 
upon many different Governments, as the Griſons, 

eretians, Swiſs, Bavarians, &c. a ſevere Treat- 
ment might tempt them to ſet up for a Republick, 
or at leaſt throw themſelves under the milder Go- 

Ie | = vernment 
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Tirol, Infpruck, Hall, &e. 303 
— ſome of po og: — that 
their try is poor, a the Emperor draws 
conſiderable — — out of its Mines of Salt and 
Metal. They are theſe Mines that fill the Country 
with greater Numbers of People than it would be 
able to bear without the Importation of Corn from 
Foreign Parts. The Emperor has Forts and Cita- 
3 es that lead into 
the Tirol, which are ſo advantagiouſly placed upon 
Rocks and Mountains, thas chiy commas all the 
Vallies and Avenues that lie about them. Beſides 
that the Country it ſelf is cut into ſo many Hills 
and I ities, as would render it a 
very little Army againſt a numerous Enemy. It 
was therefore generally thought the Duke of Bava- 
ria would not attempt the cutting off any Suecours 
that were ſent to Prince Eugene, or the forcing his 
Way through the Tirol into /taly. The River Inn, 
that had hitherto been ſhut up among Mountains, 
paſſes DK 
all its e through Bavaria, which is a V & 
two Days, after the rate of twenty Leagues a Day. 


Ancona, its Situation, o 


DPD 4, ang che Addige, both deſcrib'd by cus 
dias, Pa 4 43, 44 
, For what „ 219. 

22 geſerib d by Saas aliens, 256. 

St. Ambrofe, his reſolute Behaviour towards — 
6 te Goon, before che Gates of the great Church at 
ilan, 30. | 

Arb reſias Library in Milas how furniſh'd, 32. 


St. Anthony of Padua, — Church, 47-4 4 u- 
tural Perfume iſſuing from his Bones, ibid. a Con- 


it, 4374 his famous an A. 
— of Fi Fiſh, 47. the Titles given 7 A poor 
F -2, me en fu 


Anti 1 7 82 4 
te two Set — ad 176. the great Diffe- 


en ys, ©. W 
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_ MHntium, its extenſive Ruins, 170. for what famous ſor 


merly, 171. „ 
| Hnxur, its pleaſant Situation, 117. deſcrib'd by Mar- i F 
tial, &c. ibid. 7 
Apernine Mountains deſcrib'd by the Lais Poets, 246. W 7 
ioo, his M 224 e Church i in 
Ferrara, 75. 
B. 
Baiæ, the Winter Retreat of the old Romans, 139. 
St. Bartholomew, his famous Statue in the great Church 
in Milan, 28. | 3 


Bern, its Walks, 273. and Arſenal, 274. 
Bolonia, what famous, 248. its — 9 * 
ED | Breſcis, 
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3reſiis, why more bereut, the Yenerien: than anp 


other Part of their n * 
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C. 
Calvin, his Advice to the Genpuors before his 


Caprea, deſcrib'd, i go, £c. its fruitful Soil, ibid. lame 


Account of the found in it, A marhood, 
Caſſi, a French Port, its pleaant Nei 2 
Chapel in an . 


Cenxis, a Mountain between Taris 
St. Charles Borromeo his ſubterraneous 
28, an Account of that Saint, ibid. 9 with 
the ordinary Saints in the Roman Church, 29. 
e where placed by 5 167. " 
Crivita. Vecchia, iti unwholiom Air, 229. 
Cl;tumnus, the Quality of its Waters, 


Colonna Infame, a Tiles at Mila, 34. ths O of 


it, 1340. | 
Conlelbangit, Inſcriptions over them, 31, hh 
a | 


Engliſh courted by rea c. 


Vecchia, 229. 
Zſcargataire, the uſe of it, 272. 


Fano, from hence ſo ad go. 
Felix the Fifth, his , 261, 262 


Ferrara, thinly inhabi 75: th 5 ib'd, ib 
Florence, 235. an Account of 
its famous Gallery E . in __ 


ibid. &c. and in > — — to it, 
&c. famous for modern Statues, 245. he won Debs 


Care to prevent Civita Fecchia from being made a 
free Port, 228. — againſt the Lucgueſe, 23h 
for what Reaſon, 2 
Fortune. Two —  worlkipp' by the Heathens at 
— e ene 


O3 ! 2 4 Faw 
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INDEX. 


Fountains in Switzerland, a Reaſon given for their re. 
riodical Fluxes, 262. 
n deſerib d, 271. with an Hermitage near it, 
1-872. 
G. 


St. Carl, Abbot of, the Extent of his Territories, 279. 
manner of his Election, ibi. the Riches of the In- 
habitants, 280, their Quarrel with the Abbot, 281, 
the Abbey, 282. their Arms, 283. 

St. You the great Apoſtle of Germany, fome Account 

of him, 283. 

Geneva, its Situation, 258. under the Emperor's Diſ- 

leaſure, and for what Reaſon, 270. eſteem'd the 
| rut of the Alps, 287. 

Genoeſe, their Manners deſcrib'd, 17. their Character 

from the modern [ta/ians, and Latin Poets, 17, 18. 
an Inftance of their Indiſcretion, 21. why oblig d — 
be at preſent in the French Intereſt, ibid. their 

and its _—_— 22. Conquet — 12 — 

a —_— _ r orca, an Ad- 

to em from it, and a different Maxim 
5 dy 22 ancient Romans, 22. 

Genoa, its Deſcription, 18, &c. its Banks no Burden 
to the Genoeſe, 21. why uncapable of being made a 
free Port, 229. 

St. George, his Church at Verena, 46. 

Granaries, the Adminiſtration of em in Switzerland, 
28 

a del Cani, ſome Experiments made 12 it, 140, 
141. Reaſons offer d for the Effects of its Vapours, 
141, 142. 

Grotto Ofcuro, 154. 

Gulf of Genoa, its Nature, 15. 


H. 
Hall, its Salt Work, 300. che Method of preparing * em, 
ibid. its Mint, 301 


Henry the Eighth of England, bis Leter to 4 of 


oyn, 211. 


eſaits, their particular Compliment to the Queen of the 
a 1 Comedy defign'd for her Entertainment, 


Infprach its publick — 

Jcbia, by the — — 163. ſome Ac- 
count of it, ibid. 

alias, the uſual Furniture of their Libraries 32. com- 
par'd to the French, 37. the difference of Manners 
in the two Nations, 38. the great Averſion to the 
French obſerv'd in the common „ ibid. ſome 
Reaſons for it, 39. their extravagant ombſtones, 46. 
the by . — —.— and uſd Lan- 

A to their modern Poetry, 67. 
| — ow and obſcene, ibid. a Reaſon — 
it, 68. the chief Parts in all their Comedies, ibid. 


a grelf Cuſtom among em of crowning e Holy 


Hah del into many Principalities, as more natural 
to its Situation, 36. its preſent Deſolation, 112. 
compar'd to its —.— —— A ibid. 
uno Siſpita, or ita. how repreſented, Tully 

r 

St. Juſtina, her Church one of the fineſt in Trac, 55. 


L. 

Lago di ” vi formerly Larius, 42. deſcrib'd by Clan- 

dian, 4 
Lago di Garde, or Benacus deſcrib'd by Virgil, 43. 
Lapis Tituperii what, and to what uſe eus. 8 
Lauſanne, _ a peculiar Privilege belonging to one- 
2 —— — Lane and continual Employ- 
K 
— N Neapolitant, 127. 


len "Bk. . Port, ibid he grout Palos of 


INDEX. 


other Nations to it, 227. the Advantage the Great 
+ Duke receives from it, ibid. &c. n: 
Lemanus, the Lake deſcrib'd, 259, Cc. with 
Towns upon it, 260. | 
Liris, or the Gariglians deſcrib'd, 116. : 
Loretto, its prodigious Riches, 93. why never attack'd 


by the Turi, ibid. or the Chriſtian Princes, ibid. a 
Deſcription of the Holy Houſe, 94. 

Lacan, his Propheſy of the Latian Towns, 223. 

Lucca, the Induſtry of its Inhabitants, 231. under the 
King of Spain's Protection, 23a. in danger of Ruin, | 
ibid. the great Contempt the Inhabitants have of the 
Fhrentines, 233. why never attempted as yet by the 
Great Dyke, ibid. the Form of its Government, 

Leu, Ednusd, his Epitaph, 264. 

St. Marino, its Situation, 84, the Extent of a> Domi- 
nions, 85. the Founder, and Original of this little 
Republick, ibid. the Antiquity of it, 86. the Form 
of the Government, 87, &c. 

Mary Magdalene, the Deſarts render d famous by her 
Penance, 13. deſcrib'd by Claudian, 14. 
Maximilian the firſt Founder of the 4afrian Greatnefs, 


Moleingen, a little Republick in Switzerland, 277. the 
Model of its Government, ibid. and Buſineſs of the 
Councils of State, 278. | F.4 

Milan, its great Church, 27, Cc. the Relicks and great 
Riches contain'd in it, 30. the Citadel, 36. the Situy 
ation of its State, i6;4 an Aſſectation of the French 
Dreſs and Carriage in the Court, 37. Mi de; 
ſcrib'd by Auſerixs, 409. | A 7 1 

Mincio, deſerib'd by Virgil, 43. and Claudia, 44 
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Modena, the Extent of i Dominions, and Condition | 
of the Inhabitants, 250. 

Monaco, its Harbour deſcrib'd by 23 16. its Dos 
minions, 11d. 

Monte Circeio, why- 2 d by e ag an 


Iſland, 168. Rea: ** near nnn 
Virgil, ibid. 


Monte Neve, how form'd, 14 

Morge, its Artificial Port, 45. 

Morpheus, why repreſented ** the Figure of a Boy, 
238, 239, in what — 0 rr 
239 


N. 
Naples, 121. its many 8 122. jts delightful 
ay, 124. deſcrib'd by Silius Italicus, 147. its plea- 
fant Situation, 126. the litigious Temper of the In- 
* 127. different from what it was in Statius 
he hey ns the great Alteratien of the adjacent 
what they (were formerly, 134- he nat 
ral Curioſities about 3 140. 
Nass why ſo call'd, 102. 
Neapolitans addicted to Eaſe and — 125. the 
Reaſon, 11d. 
Nemi, why ſo call'd, 218. 


Nettuno, for what remarkable, 170. 

0. — 
9 2 its Ruins, 103. 
lia, deſcrib d by J 1 

P 
Padua, its Uniyerkiy, 55. "he Original of Padua from 


Virgil. 55.5 56. 
Parker, an Englifþ Ecclefialticl, his — on his 


Tomb in Pavia, 2 


Parma, its famous 
4 250. 


— 249, E ee Be 


via, | 


; 
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| Pavia, is Deſcription, 23, Oc, why call'd Ticinum by 


the Ancients, 26. 


Paufihyo's Grotto, 133 the beautiful Proſpe& of its 
Mount, 161. 


St. Peter's Church at Rome deſcrib'd, 109. the Reaſon 


of its double Dome, 110. its beautiful Architecture, 
111. 


Pietiſts, a new Se& in Switzerland, 292. 


Pi ;/atell, ſee Rubicon, 2 
Piſauro, of Venice, his Elogium, 61. 
Pe deſcrib'd by Lacan, 72. Scaliger's Critick upon it, 


73. deſcrib'd by Claudian, 252. 
„ his Territories very deſolate, 112. and the In- 

itants poor, 114. Reaſons for it, ibid. 
Puteoli, its — near Naples, 134. its Mole miſtaken 
_ for Caligula's Bridge, 135. the Error ca 14. 
Ravenna, 75. its ancient Situation according to Martial, 
2 Fer and $i/ius Tralicus, ibid. the City and of ek 


arts deſcrib'd, ibid, &c. its great Scarcity of freſh 
Water, 1 


Comer 

St. Remo a ſe Town, deſcrib'd, 15. 

Rhone, ſome Account of it, 269. 

Rimini, its Antiquities, 80. 

Rome, the Modern ftands higher than the Ancient, 176. 
the Grandeur of the Commonwealth, and Magni } 
cence of the Em different! er 17 
Rarities, ibid. and Conſi ions u 2 17 ; 
ibid. why more — by the Nobility a in Sum- 


mer than in Winter, 220. 1 
22 
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Romulus, his Cottage decrib'®by Y 
Rubicon, call'd at preſent Piſatelle, 
| 73, roy | 


Samrazarius, his Verſes u 


Venice, 70. 
Sienna, 224. its Cath 


” ibid. 


Snow manopaliz'd at op, 146. 
* 2 Reſidence of the French e, 
27 
Serafe, call'd by the modern Halian- St. Oreſe, 103. 
Spaniards, their Policy obſerv'd in the Government of 
Naples, 126, 128, oo 
Spoletro, its Antiquities, 
© AY Duke of, | ww y'd 2 - a2 24. the Inſcription 
on his Tomb, "bid. his Hiſtory, 25. 
$9vitzerland, its wonderful Tranquillity, 283 the Rea- 
ſon for it, 28 the Thrift of its Inhabitants, 285. 
the Reaſon for it, 154 their Dreſs, 286. their Cuſtom 
t, in bequeathing their Eſtates, 289. their lotion of 
Witchcraft, 290. 


. 
7 Terni, why call d formerly Iuteramna, 97. 
y Theatines, their Convent in Ravenna, 78. 
Tiber, an Account of it from Virgil. 173. its great 


L Riches, 196. 4 
— Ticinus, or Tefin, a River 1 near Pavia, 26. deſcrib'd by 
h Silius Talicus, ibid. and Claudian, 44. 
* Timavus defcrib'd by Claudian, 44. 
Tirol, the particular Privileges of its Inhabitants, 302. 
Turin, a Convenience particular to it, 254, the Aver- 
ion of 5 to the French. ibid. 
5. 


V. 
„ det Roſen Rara. why call'd fo by Virgil, gg. the 
Caſcade form'd by the Fall of that River, 100. 
* Venetians, their Thirſt alter 75 Conqueſts on the 


12 Tirra Firma prejudicial to the wealth, 62. 
wherein, ibid. the R in a — Condition, 

n ibid. on what Terms with the Emperor, ibid. the 
N Pope and Duke of Savey, 63. their the wiſeſt 


Council in the World, id. the refin'd Parts of their 
Wiſdom, id. their great Secrecy in Matters of 


State, 165d. an Inſtance of it, 64. the Number of 


o 
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their Nobility, 55d: their Operas, 6;. a Cuſtom 

_ pecalinFwo-che Fenetians; 69. a 8 to 
them exhibited on Hoꝶ- Tbur. ſday, ibid. deſerib d by 

Ferite, ite ad antagedus Sittation, 57. convenient fot 
Commerce, 58. its Trade declining, 59. the Reaſon 
of it, ibid. its Deſcription, 59, 60. remarkable for 
its Pictures from the beſt Hands, 60. the Moifture of 
its Air, — i * its rg » 65. the 

Neeeſſity and uences of it, ibid, Ho. 

— n Antiquit 

Verona; its Amphi e, 44- its Antiquities, 45. 

Fe: /wviedeſcrib'd, 143,&c. much different fromMarezaty 
Account of it, 1 "= 2 
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Earich, an Account of it, 278. 
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